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C AA FP. VI. 
Of the Seven UNITED F ROVINCES. 


HE United Provinces, formerly com- 

prehended under the Name of Hol- 

' land, the moſt conſiderable of the 

Seven Provinces which form one 

powerful Republick, were anciently reckon'd a 

Part of Germany, and therefore ſeem naturally 

to follow the Account we have given of that 

Country. Theſe Provinces are To low and flat, 

that they are in continual Danger of being 
overflow d by the Ocean, with which they are 

bounded on the North and Weſt; but the In- 
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habitants have guarded againſt the Irruptions of 
that furious Element by ſurprizing Banks or 
Dikes, the keeping of which in Repair is at- 
tended with a vaſt Expence, and annually em- 
ploys more Men (as Sir William Temple was in- 
torm'd) than all the Corn of the Province of 
Holland could maintain. They have alſo made 
and ſupport with wonderful Care and Induſtry 
a great Number of Canals, which ſcrve to drain 
off and reccive the Waters that would otherwiſe 
drown their Lands; and thus the Soil, though 
naturally wet and marſhy, is made to yield moſt 
excellent Paſturage, and ſome Corn, but eſpe- 
cially the former, whereby they feed vaſt Herds 
of Cattle, and are furniſh'd with Plenty of But- 
ter and Cheeſe, almoſt the only Product of the 
maritime Parts of the Country. 

Nox is this the only Advantage the Hol- 
landers derive from their Canals, but an eaſy 
Communication is thereby open'd for the Con- 
veyance of Goods and Paſſengers from one 
City and Town to another, Their Way of 
travelling in Trechſchuyts, or cover'd Boats 
drawn by Horſes, 1s exceeding cheap and con- 
venient; for the Fare is not above a Penny a 
Mile, and in theſe Veſſels a Man may. read, 
write, ſleep,. eat, or divert himſelf without In- 
terruption, and without that Fatigue and In- 
convenience which in a Land-Journey are al- 
meſt inevitable. In the Winter, when the Ca- 
nals are cover'd with Ice, a Farmer's Wife, with 


a Baſket of Butter and Eggs upon her Head, 


and 
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and her Skates upon her Feet, will ſkim away 
to Market ten or a dozen Miles, fel] her Pro- 
viſions, and in a few Hours be at hame again 
with her Family. Neither does the Ice pre- 
vent the Carriage of more weighty Burdens, 
for their Canals are often loaded with Carts 
and Sledges, the ſame Element thus alternately 
ſerving them in the Capacity of Land and 
Water. | 

Sir Willia:;* Temple obſerves, that Holland is 
generally flat, and looks «s if after a long Con- 
tention between Land and Water which it 
ſhould belong to, it had at laſt been divided 
between them; for to conſider the great Rivers 
and ſurprizing Number of Canals that are found 
in this Province, which not only lead to every 
great Town, but almoſt to every Village and 
Farm-Houſe in the Country, and the Infinity 
of Sails that are ſeen moving upon them, one 
would imagine the Water to have ſhared with 
the Land, and the People who live in Boats to 
hold ſome Proportion with thoſe who live in 
Houſes. Theſe Conveniencies are owing to the 
Nature of the Situation, and to that Level and” 
Softneſs of Soil, which makes the cutting of 
Canals in Holland ſo eaſy a Work, as to be at- 
tempted by almoſt every private Perſon. 

Tris ſhort Account may give the Reader a 
general Idea of the Soil of the United Provinces, . 
whereof the greateſt Part is low and marſhy, 
except thoſe of Utrecht and Guelderland, which 
enjoy a higher Situation. As to their Minerals 

B. 2 or 


much eſteem'd and reve- 
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or Foſſils, we know of none ſo remarkable as 
to deſerve particular Notice; nor do their Ve- 
getable Productions afford us any thing that 
requires a Deſcription. There are ſome Ani- 
mals however, which, though not peculiar to 
theſe Provinces, will fall no where more pro- 
perly under Conſideration ; and therefore we 


Mall proceed to that Branch of Natural Hi- 
ſtory. 


ANIMALS. 


FT O'RKS, which are Birds that delight in 


watry and fenny Countries, are very com- 


mon in Holland, where they build their Neſts 
of Houſes, and feed on Frogs, 


on the Tops 
and ſeveral Kinds of uſeleſs or pernicious Rep- 
tiles. On account of this Service great Regard 
is paid to them by the Inhabitants, who never 
wiltully 
that to kill a Stork is a capital Offence by the 
Laws of the Country“. This Bird is larger 


® The. Stork is likewiſe ing it of a Variety of uſe- 
fs Reptiles and Inſects, as 


hurt or moleſt them; and ſome ſay, 


renced by the preſent Ma- 
hemetans in Egyjt, as the Ibis 
was by the ancient Egyptians: 


But Dr. Saas ſuppoles, that 


the Regard paid to theſe 
Birds might originally pro- 
ceed, not ſo much from the 


Service they are of to a moiſt 


and feany Country, in clear- 


from the ſolemn Gefticula- 
tions they are obſerv'd to 
make as often as they reſt 
upon the Ground or return 
to their Neſts; for they firſt 
throw their Heads back- 
wards, then make a. Noiſe 
by. ſtriking the upper and 


lower Part of their Bill toge- 
| than 
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than the Heron, like which it has a long red- 
diſh Bill, but its Neck is thicker and ſhorter. 
The Head, Neck, Breaſt, and Tail are white, 
but the Rump and Outſide of the Wings are 
black; and its Claws are broad, almoſt like the 
Nails of a Man. — Many Stories are related of 
the wonderful Tenderneſs and Affection the old 
Storks bear to their Young, of which the fol- 
lowing Inſtance is ſufficient“'. Ar Delft, in the 
1636, a Fire broke out in a Houſe that had a 
Stork's Neſt upon it, with young ones which 
could not then fly. The old Stork returning 
with ſome Meat to her Young, and ſeeing the 
Danger they were in, (the Fire having almoſt 
reach'd the Neſt) made ſeveral Attempts to 
ſave them; but finding all in vain, ſhe at laſt 
ſpread her Wings over them, and ſuffer'd her- 


ther, and afterwards pro- 


ſtrate their Necks as it were 
in a ſuppliant Manner, al- 
ways repeating the ſame Mo- 
tions three or four times. — 
See Shaw's Travels, p. 428. 
* The S/2rge, or natural 
Affection which all or moſt 
Animals have for their 
Young, is an admirable Prin- 
ciple (as Dr. Derbam ob- 
ſerves) implanted in them by 
the wiſe Creator ; whereof 
we have Inſtances continu- 
ally before our Eyes. The 
Returns of Tenderneſs made 


B 


by the Young to the Parent; 
Animals, when grown old, 
are alſo very remarxable. 
Olaus Magnus obſerves of 
the Crane, that when the- 
Parents through Age are 
ſtripp'd of their Feathers, 
the Offspring cheriſh them: 
under their Wings, and pro- 
vide them Food. Plly has 
a Remark to the ſame Pur- 
poſe; and he likewiſe tells 
us, that Rats nouriſh their: 
aged Parents with extraor- 


dinary Affection. 


3 ic it 
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felf to be confumed in the Flames with her 


Offspring. 


T x Stork is what we call a Bird of Paſſage; 
leaving Holland on the Approach of Winter, 
and returning again in the Spring, like Swal- 
1,,ws, Martins, and ſeveral other Birds, the Time 
of whoſe Departure we are pretty well ac- 
quainted with, but to what Countries or Places 
they retire, is a Queſtion about which the moſt 
cuitous Enquirers into Nature are very much 


Civiged ET, 


* Perhaps the Reader will 
not be diſpleaſed if we en- 


large a little on this curious 


Article of Natural Hiſtory, 
and vive him the Sentiments 
and Obſervations of the moſt 
em:nent Writers on the Sub- 
ject. O/aus Magnrs is of 


Opi, ion, that in the Winter 


Swallows hide themſelves in 
Holes cr under Water, and 
ſays it is a common Thing 
in the Northern Countries 
for the Fiſhermen to draw 
them up in Cluſters, hang- 
ing together Head to Head, 
Feet to Feet, c. He adds, 
that ſuch a Cluſter being ac- 
cidentally carried by ſome 
Boys into a Stove, the Swal- 
Jows, after thawing, began 
to fly about, but weakly, 
and for a very little Time. 


1 he vulgar Notion of their flying 


To the ſame Purpoſe E- 
mull:r relates, that be him- 
ſelf had found above a Bu- 
ſhel of Swallows under the 
Ice in a Fiſh-poud, all dead 
to Appearance, but the 
Hearts ſtill retaining their 
Pulſ- tion. Theſe. Accounts 
are confirm'd by Dr. Clas, 
who inform'd the Royal So- 
ciety, that he had ſeen ſix- 
teen Swallows drawn from 
under the Ice by Fiſhermen's 
Nets out of the Lake of 
Sam od, and about thirty 
out of a great Fiſh-pond; 
that he alſo ſaw two Swal- 
lows juſt come out of the 
Water, which could ſcarce 
ſtand, being very wet ard 
weak, with their Wings 
hanging on the Ground; 
and that he had often ob- 


to. 


= 
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/ 
to the Moon is too extravagant to require any 
Confutation; and it is equally unreaſonable and 
unphiloſophical to ſuppole (as a late Writer has 
done) that they ſoar above the Atmoſphere in 
their Paſſage to diſtant Countries: For Birds 
would quickly die if remov'd beyond the Maſs 
of Air that ſurrounds the Earth, for want of 
that Preſſure which is the Spring of internal 
Motion in the animal Machine ; as is demon- 
ſtrable from Reafon, and from Experiments on 


Animals in the exhauſted Receiver. 


ſerved theſe Birds to be weak 
for ſome Days after their Ap- 

arance. Notwithſtanding 
all theſe Teſtimonies, ſeve- 
ral ingenious Naturaliſts are 
of quite different Sentiment*, 
and particularly Mr. Vil- 
la, hby, who thinks that Swal 
low: in Winter retire to E- 
Ott and Erhiopia; and per- 
haps the Stork retreats to 
the ſame. Countries. This 


. Conjecture ſeems the more 


probable when we conſider, 
that at the Time theſe Birds 
leave us the Inundation of 
the Mile is over, the Waters 
are daily ſubſiding, and the 
Marſhes abound with aquatic 
Animals, the proper Food of 
the Stork; and it is well 
known that ſtagnating Waters 
produce Flies of various Spe. 


Upon the 


cies, which are ſuitable Food 
to the Swallow and Martin, 
During our Winter there- 
fore we may ſuppoſe them 
to ſtay in thoſe Countries, 
where every. thing at that 
Time is in its Bloom and 
Beauty, till the icorching 
Heats induce them to ſeek 
a mi'der Climate, and fly 
from Africa tc Europe — But 
to clear up this Matter as 
far as poſſible, let us hear 
what Mr. Carey advances 
on the. Migration of Birds, 
who ſeems to have treated 
the Subject (in Phil, Tran. 
Ne 483) with a great deal 


of Judgment. The Reports 
of thole we call Birds of 


Paſſage lying torpid in Ca- 
verns and hollow Trees, or 
at the Bottom of deep Was, 


Whole. 
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Whole it is moſt probable, (not to ſay beyond 
Diſpute) that theſe Birds remove alternately 
from one Country to another at certain Seaſons 
of the Year, taking long Flights over Sea and 
Land, in order to enjoy an agreeable Tempe- 
rature of Air, and a proper Supply of Food. 
Theſe ſeem to be the great Motives (eſpecially 
the latter) of this regular Migration : But how 
ſuch unthinking Animals ſhould exactly know 
the belt Time for undertaking their Journeys, 
and alſo whithcr to go, and how to ſteer their 


ters, this Gentleman thinks 


are ill-atteſted and abſurd; 
but how he can fet aſide the 
ocular Teſtimonies above- 


mention'd, we leave him to 


conſider. He agrees in the 


_— Opinion, that theſe 
irds fly into other Coun. 
tries, with this additional 
Conjecture, that the Places 
they retire to lie in the ſame 
Latitude in the Southern 
Hemiſphere, as thoſe from 
whence they depart, where 
the Seaſons reverting, they 
enjoy the like Temperature 
of Air: But this we think 
is abſolutely impoſſible, the 
Diſtance being generally too 
great; nor 1s there any Ne- 
ceſſity for ſuch a long Paſſage, 
ſince the Countries on this 
Side the Line may anfwer 


the ſame Purpoſe. As to 
the Manner of their travel- 
ling, it is probable th t Swal- 
lows, Martins, and other 
Birds, whoſe Wings by their 
Length and continual Exer- 
ciſe are fitted for long Flights, 
can ſtretch over wide Seas, 
and perform their journey 


much ſooner than thoſe with 


ſhort Wings, ſuch as the 
Reditarr, Nightingale, Sc. 
Theſe Birds we ſuppoſe (with 
another Writer on this Sub- 
jet) fly from Hedge to 
Hedge, and from Field to 
Field, feeding as they go, 
till they come to the neareſt 
Sea-Coaſt ; and if they have 
Strength to fly over, they 
can then eafily make their 
Way to the Southern Parts 
of Euroge, And perhaps (as 


Ccurle, 


* 
4 | 
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Courſe, is really amazing to conſider. Who 
acquaints their Voung, that it will ſoon be ne- 
ceſſary for them to forſake the Land of their 
Nativity, and travel into a ſtrange Country-? 
Why do thoſe who are detain'd in a Cage ex- 
preſs ſo much Uneaſineſs at the Seaſon for the 
uſual Departure, and ſeem afflicted at their In- 
ability to join the Company? Who is. it that 
aſſembles a Council to fix the Day of their Re- 
moval, or ſounds a. Trumpet to inform the 
Tribe of the Reſolution taken, that each In- 
dividual may be prepared? Who teaches them 


Mr. Cary obſerves) the 
ſame Sagacity that inſtrutts 


them to change Climates, 
may direct them to the nar- 
roweſt Part of our Channel, 
to avoid the Danger of paſ- 
ſing a wide Sea; though in- 
deed ſome of theſe ſhort- 
wing'd Birds are capable 
of longer Flights than we 
are apt to imagine, for Be/- 
lanius relates, that he has 
ſeen Quails, which by their 
Structure ſeem little adapted 
for ſuch Journeys, paſſing 
and repaſſing the Meai/erra- 
nean in great Numbers, at the 
Seaſons when they leave us 
and viſit us again. | 
As to Winter Birds of 


| Paſſage, wiz. the Fieldfare, 


Snipe, they retire from us 
to the Northern Parts of the 
Continent, where they breed 


and remain during the Sum- 


mer, and at the Return of 
Winter are driven Southerly 
in Search of Food, of which 
they are deprived by. the Ice 
and Snow in thoſe frigid 
Regions. The Woodcock 
and Snipe Mr. Casey has 
frequently known to con- 
tinue bere the Summer and 
breed, ſo that he reckons 
the Fieldfare and Red-wing 
the only Birds of Paſſage 
that conſtantly and unani- 
mouſly leave us at the Ap- 
proach of Summer; which 
indeed is very unaccountable, 
there being no apparent Ne- 
ceſſity for their Departure, 

| to 
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to obſerve ſuch wonderful Order and Diſcipline, 


thar not one ſets out till the Day appointed, nor 


a Deſerter lags behind? Have they Charts to 


regulate their Voyage, or a Compals to guide 
them infallib 
being diſconcerted by Rains, Winds, or the 
Darkneſs of the Nights? Are they acquainted 
with the Places where they may reſt and be 
accommodated with Refreſhments ? And what 
Reaſon mforms them, that this or that particular 
Country will yield them more convenient 
Food and Habitation than another; that gg. 


ly to the Coaſt they aim at, without 


either on the Score of Food 


or Climate. The Place of 


their Retirement is Sweden, 
And other Countries in that 
"Latitude ; bat as they would 
find them too cold and deſti- 
tate of Proviſions, were they 
to haſten thither directly 


when they depart from 


h-nce, they journey gra- 
dually through the more mo- 
derate Countries of Germany 
and Poland, and arrive not 
at thoſe Northern Regions 
till the Severity of the Cold 
is abated, and proper Food 
may be found for their Sub- 
ſuſtence.— The Coming of 
theſe Birds to us may then be 
pretty well accounted for, 
ing directed from the 
North to our milder Climate 


for their Winter Support, 
dy an innate Principle of 


Self. Preſervation; but the 


Cauſe of their Departure in 


' the Spring, when one would 


imagine they ſhould couple 
and build their Nefts, is yet 
a Secret in Nature : For if 
it be ſuggeſted, that they 
do not leave us till the Haws 


and other Berries are all 
qne, and they are under a 
eceſlity to ſeek for Food 


elſewhere, this will have 
little Weight, unleſs it can 


be ſhewn that the Northern 
Countries afford them a freſh 
Supply; Which we are al- 
maoſt certain they cannot do. 
As therefore the Food of 


theſe Birds in Summer is un- 
doubtedly of a different Kind 


(for 


. 


Eat alatamiboet... wait Cc 
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for Inſtance) will afford them better Accom- 


modations than France, or Spain, or any of the 
intermediate Countries over which they direct 
their Flight? — The Truth is, they have neither 
Charts, nor Compaſs, nor Reaſon, but in all 
this they are guided by that powerful Inſtinct 
impreſſed by the Creator, whereby the Stork in 
the Heaven knoweth ber appointed Times, and the 


Turtle, and the Crane, and the Swallow obſerve 


the Time of their. Coming. Jer. viii. 7. 
TowarDps the Mouth of the River Maeſe, 


and in the Leck, the Wahal, and other Branches 


of the Rhine, there is annually found an extra- 
ordinary Sort of Inſe ct, call'd an Ephemeron,* 


- from what they eat in Wjn- 


ter, one would think they 
might find Subſiſtence here in 


greater Plenty, and much 
ſooner, than in the colder 


Countries to which they re- 
move.— In ſhort, (ſays Mr. 
Cateſdy) all we know of the 
Matter ends in this Obſerva- 
tion, That Providence has 
created a great Variety of 
Birds and other Animals, 
with Conſtitutions and In- 
clinations adapted to the dif- 
ferent Degrees of Heat and 


Cold in the ſeveral Climates 


of the World, and has gwen 
them Appetites for the Pro- 
ductions of thoſe Countries 


whoſe Temperature is ſuited 


F: 


| to their Nature, as well as 
Knowledge and Abilities ta 
find them out. From whence 
we may infer, that the — 
we have been ſpeaking 
could no more ſubſiſt in — 
ſultry Climes of the Malucca 
Iſles, than Birds of Paradiſe 
could in the frigid Reg ions 
of Sweden or Lapland. 


* Ariſtotle gives the firſt 


Account of this Animal, 


which has alſo been taken 
notice of by Aldrovandus, 
Fobnfton, and Cluſins; but 
more particularly by Swam- 


"merdam, in an expreſs Trea- 


tiſe upon it, which Dr. ** 
bas tranſlated. 


remarkable 
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remarkable for the Shortneſs of its Life, which 
the Name implies. It is a Kind of Fly, having 
four Wings, ſix Legs, and two ſtrait hairy 
Fails. Midſummer is the uſual Time of its 
Appearance, and it lives only five or ſix Hours, 
being born about ſix in the Evening, and dying 
about Eleven at Night; but it muſt be obſerved, 
that before it aſſumes the Figure of a Fly, it 
lives three Years under that of a Worm, in a 
Cell or Caſe of Clay. It begins its Change or 
Metamorphoſis by ſhedding its Coat, which 
being done, and the little Animal thereby 
render'd light and nimble, it ſpends the few 
Hours of its Life in friſking over the Waters; 
on which the Femaie drops her Eggs, and the 


Male his Sperm on them, whereby they are 


impregnated. Theſe Egas deſcend to the Bot- 
tom by their own Grayity, and are hatched by 
the Warmth of the Sun into little Worms, 
which make themſelves Caſes in the Clay, and 
feed on the fame till the Time of their Meta- 
morphoſis. To dig their Cells the Wiſdom of 
the Creator has furniſh'd them with proper 
Members, their fore Legs being form'd ſome- 
what like thoſe of a Mole, and their toothy 
Cheeks (reſembling the Claws of Lobſters) 
ſerving them more readily to bore the Clay. 
Theſe Worms are of different Sizes, from one 


teh to three, according to their Age; and are 
all diſtinguiſh'd into fourteen annular Diviſions 
or Rings, the firſt of which contains the Heid, 
the three following the Breaſt, and the other 


cen 
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 I/orms, which are ſometimes bred in vaſt Num- 


upon the Wood, have more than once alarm'd. 
thoſe Fences ſhould be deſtroy'd, which defend 


into the State of the Dikes cauſed a Pile that 
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ten the Belly and Tail. As to their Colour, 
the ſmalleft are blueiſh, ſomewhat inclining to 
grey; their Eyes are brown, but grow black 
by Age; and in time the whole Worm 
becomes of a pale Yellow. Having continued 
in this State about three Years, they are tranſ- 
form'd into wing'd Animals, leave their Cells, 
and riſing out of the Water in the Summer- 
Evenings they ſkim and play about its Surface, 
lay their Eggs, and die in a few Hours, as 
above related. During, its ſhort Life the 
Ephemeron eats nothing, nor is it furniſh'd with 
Parts neceflary for the Reception and Concoction 
of Food; ſo that the Buſineſs of generating 
and multiplying its Kind ſeems to be the ſole 
End of its Transformation. 

Here it may not be amiſs to give a De- 
{cription of thoſe deſtructive Reptiles call*'d Pipe- 


bers on the Coaſt of Holland, and by gnawing 
their Way into the Pile- Works of the Dikes, 
where they take up their Lodgings and feed 


the Republick with terrible Apprehenſions, leſt 


their Country from the Fury of the Ocean. In 
the Year 1731 the Perſons appointed to inſpect 


had been driven down in the Sea in 1748 to be 
drawn up, which ,appear'd ſound on the Out- 
ide, but being ſplit in two was found gnaw'd 
through and through by the Worms that were 

Vol. II. Ne. 14. C lodged 
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lodged in it, ſome of which were above a Foot 
tong, though they ſeldom exceed ſeven or eight 
Inches. Another Pile, almoſt new, being taken 
up and ſplit, was found full of little Holes from 
End to ng, about the Diameter of the Shaft 
of a Tobacco-Pipe. 
Tur Head of this Sea-Worm is cover'd with 
a Sort of Helmet, conſiſting of two ſeparate 
Shells, one on the Right Side, the other on the 
Left, with the Points of which it penetrates or 
bores the Wood, the Duſt or Powder whereof 
1s the Food of the Animal. The Fore-part or 
Body of the Worm 1s of a whitiſh Subſtance, 
: reſembling an Oyſter both in Taſte and Colour, 
but is not near ſo firm, being ſo extremely ſoft 
and tender, that it can hardly be touch'd without 
| breaking. The Hind-part is of a firmer Tex- 
| ture, and of a greyith Colour, terminated with 
2 Binding or annular Protuberance of a ſinewy 
Subſtance; from whence proceed two Ap- 
endages like Claws, which are as hard as the 
— and ſmooth and white as Ivory. Be- 
. tween theſe are two little Tails, one ſtrait, the 
other ſomewhat curi'd at the Extremity ; both 
which the Worm can lengthen, flatten, ſwell 
and contract at pleaſure. 8 
Theſe Worms are ſuppoſed to lay their Eggs a 
or Spawn in the Dog- Days, which being cover d 
with a ſlimy Matter ſtick faſt to the Sides of the 
Piles, wherein the Young ones, as ſoon as ever 
they are produced, begin to work themſelves a 
Habitation, When a Worm enters a Pie, he 
| : bores 


„ 


» . 2 
„ ack... 


He then turns and marches up the Pile perpen- 


them, which hardens into a Sort of Cruſt, and 


which might otherwiſe tear or hurt them; ſo 


forwards, without any. Inconvenience or Ob- 
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bores his Way ſtrait forward or horizontally, till 
he meets with a Vein of Wood to his liking. 


dicularly,. unleſs he come to the Channel of 
another Worm; in which Caſe he alters his 
Courſe a little, and then proceeds again in an 
upright Direction: For it is obſerv'd, that in 
all the Pieces of Timber which have been ſplit 
for the Diſcovery of theſe Worms, not a ſingle 
Cell or Channel has been found interfering ar 
entangled with another, but each runs perfectly 
clear and diſtinct ſrom the reſt, though ſome- 
times at no greater Diſtance than the I hickneſs 
of a Card. The Worms uſually enter the Piles 
about a Foot from the Bottom of the Water, and 
as they advance a white ſlimy Matter iſſues from 


forms a thin and very ſmooth Lining for their 
Channels. This Pipe or Shell defends their ten- 
der Bodies from the Roughneſs of the Wood, 


that they ſlide up and down, or backwards and 


ſtruction. In theſe Manſions the Worms live 
and die, never. peeping out of the. Timber af 
which they have once taken Poſſeſſion. 
Tnosx who have carefully examin'd into the 
Structure and Operations of theſe Inſects obſerve, 
that they are frequently thruſting out their little 
Tails at the Openings where they firſt; enter'd ; 
and it is ſuppoſed that one of the Tails ſerves 
them to diſchargę their Excrements, and the o- 
| C2 then 
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ther for Reſpiration, or to draw up what Wa- 
ter they require, As for the two Claws with 
which they are furniſh'd, they are probably 
of uſe to them in climbing up their Cells, or 
deſcending to the Aperture at the Bottom, 
whenever they find Occaſion. 

Worms of this Kind are often very- perni- 
cious to Ships, by bonng and eating the-Planks 
under Water in the Manner we have been de- 
ſcribing: But when Ships he in Harbours where 
Theſe Vermin abound, it is uſual to ſpread up- 
on their Sides and Bottom a Compoſition of 
Tar and beaten Glaſs, whereby they are pre- 
vented from doing the Miſchief which would 

ertainly follow the Neglect of ſuch a Precau- 
tion. Thus we ſee (to uſe a natural Reflection 
of an ingenious Author) how thoſe formidable 
floating Caſtles, which carry whole Armies, 
and belch out Fire and 'Smoak on every Side, 
ſeeming at once both the Glory and Safe-guard 
of Kingdoms, are in danger of being deftroy*d 
by the Bite of an inſignificant Reptile ; and 
how ſo mean a Creature as a Worm, in the 
Hand of God, is a ſufficient Inſtrument to teach. 
Mankind the Weakneſs of all their boaſted 
Strength. 

We ſhall conclude this Article with an Ac- 
count of a Sea-Animal, (which having been 
found on the Coaſt of Holland may as properly 
de mention'd here as in any other Place) name- 
iy, a Mermaid, a Creature generally ſuppoſed 
alf human and half a Fiſh, and which is am- 

| phibious, 
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phibious, being capable of living on Land, 
though the Water is its natural and moſt 3 
able Element. There are many Perſons indeed 
who doubt the Reality of Mermen and Mer- 
maids, and yet there ſeems to be ſufficient Teſti- 
mony to eſtabliſh it beyond Diſpute *® ; for ſe- 
veral Authors relate, that in the Year 1430, af- 
ter a violent Tempeſt which had broke down 
the Dikes in Holland, ſame Milk-maids of E- 
dam, a Town upon the Zuyder-Zee, going from 


* Beſides the Inſtance of 
the Mermaid found in Hol- 
land, we have many others 
atteſted by good Authorities. 
Larry informs us, that ſuch a 
Monſter was fiſh'd up in the 
Year 1187 on the Coaſt of 
Suffolk, which was kept fix 
Months, and ſeem'd only to 
want Speech to render it a 
. Creature; but one 
Day it took an Opportuni⸗ 
of making its Eſcape, 1 
plungipg into the Sea was ne- 
ver heard of more. — Ano- 


ther Animal of the ſame Spe- 
cies was taken in the Baltic 


in 1537, and ſent as a Pre- 
fent to Sigi/mund King of Po- 
lard, with whom it lived 


ar 
which ies a little* Weſtward © 
Tom chat of Ceylon, ſome 
Viſhermen brought up, at one 


"Tan af Manar, 


three Days, and was ſeen by 
{the Cour — In 1560, 


Draught of a Net, no leſs 
than ſeven of theſe Creatures ; 
whereof ſeveral Jeſuits, par- 
ticularly F. Henriques, ard 
Dimas Boſquez, Phyſician to 
the Viceroy of Goa, were 
Witneſſes. The Phyſician, 
who carefully examin'd- and 
diſſected them, aſſerts, that 
all the Parts, both internal 
and external, were 
conformable to thoſe of a hu- 
man Body, — We have alſo 


an Account of a Merman ſeen 
on the Coaſt of Martinico, 
by Perſons wha gave an exact 


Deſcription of it before a No- 
tary, and affirm'd they faw 
it wipe its Hand over its 
Face, and even heard it blows 
its, Noſe. Add to all 


t another Animal of this. 
Kind, which has been ſhewn 
this preſent Year (1748) in 
London, and ſeveral other 
Parts of England. 

C-Y thence 
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thence in a Boat to Purmerend, found a Mer- 
maid left in the Mud with a very little Water. 
They took her into their Boat, waſh'd her clean, 
and brought her to Edam, where they dreſs'd 
her in Women's Apparel, taught her to ſpin, 
and fed her in the ſame Manner as themſelves. 
Some time afterwards ſhe was ſent to Haerlem, 
where ſhe lived ſeveral Years ; but could never 
be brought to ſpeak, or even to attempt it, and 
always ſhew'd an Incimation to return to the 
Water. They taught her however to make the 
Sign of the Croſs, and to pay a Sort of Reve- 
rence ta a Crucifix z which we ſuppoſe made 
| Parrval imagine they had given her ſome No- 
tion of a Deity. 


MiIsczgrLLANSEOUS CURIOSITIES 


E have an Account that there is ſtill pre- 
ſerved at Scheveling, a Village on the Sea» 
Coaſt about two Miles from the Hague, the 
Model of a Land-Ship or Sailing Chariot, which 
was made for Prince Maurice of Naſſau by a 
celebrated Mathematician. In Form it reſem- 
bled a Boar, was fix d upon four Wheels of e- 
qual Bigneſs, had two Sails, was fecr'd by a 
Rudder placed between the two hindmoſt 
Wheels, and was ſtopp'd either by lettiig down 
the Sails, or turning it from the Wind. In 
this Machine the Prince and his Companions 
uted to divert themſelves by failing oy — 
OOt 
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fmooth Strand; and we are told it was con- 
triv'd to move with ſuch Eaſe and Swiftneſs, 
that a briſk Gale would eight or ten Fer- 
ſons from Scheveling to Pettem in three or four 
Hours Time, which is about fifty E neliſh Miles, 
the Perſon at the Helm de ging its Courſe 
with very little Labour. Biſhop Viltins men- 
tions ſeveral great Men who have deſcribed and 
admired this eurious Invention; but we can 
ſcarce give Credit to all that is reported cons 
cerning-the Swiftneſs of its Motion. 

In a Hill near Maeſtricht there is SP = 
able Stone-Quarry, which has one Entrance by 
the Side of the Maeſe, where Carts can pals. 
with Eaſe, and unload the Stones on the Bank. 
of the River. The Quarry runs parallel with 
the Horizon, and by the Light of Torches 
affords one of the moſt ſurpriæing Profpedts- 

imaginable ; for the Walks are fpacious and 
level, and the Earth over-head is ſupported by 
ſeveral Thouſands of qu uare Pillars, moſt of 
them twenty Feet high, and all wrought with 
ſuch Neatneſs and Regwlarity, that it Jooks like 
2 ſubterrancous Palace, There is very little 
Rubbiſh in this ; Which is owing to the 
Goodneſs of the Stone, and the Carefulneſs of 
the Workmen; and in ſeveral Places are little 
Pools of Water, which per roms have been made, 
on purpoſe for Beaſts to d and-other Uſes. 
When Armies. march that Way; the y 
affords a ſecure Retreat for the Country People, 
who convey thither their Horſes, Cattle, ant 

moveable 
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moveable Furniture: And indeed it may weil 
ſerve for ſuch a Purpoſe, conſidering its vaſt 
Extent; for Mr. Ellis, who went into it, ſays 
it is three Hours ip Length and one in Breadth, 
and able of fheltering a hundred thouſand 
Men ; but the Chillnefs * the Place coſt him 
a Fit of an Ague, The, Stone dug out of this 
Quarry, according to- the ſame Gentleman, is 
much like our Kettering: and the, Jeſuits have 
a fine Chapel built of it at aeftricht.—Let us 
now take a View of ſome of the principal Struc- 
tures in the United Provinces. 


BurLDINGS. 


+5 HE que of Amſterdam are, generally 

ſpeaking, very handſome Structures, and 
adorn d with fine Monuments of their Admirals 
and other great Men, who have diſtinguiſh'd 
themſelves in the Service of their Country. The 
Old Cburcb is a majeſtic Gothic Edifice, with a 
beautiful and lofty Steeple; and the New Church, 
which was. burnt. in 164, but is "e. rebuilt 
is a Fabrick worthy Qbſervation. A Tower of 
exceeding Height was intended, for it, and a 
Foundation laid accordingly upon more than fix 
thouſand... Piles; Which however not proving 
ſtrong enough, che Deſign has not been com- 
pleated. On the ns Windows of this 
Church i is EY the Liberality, of the Ci- 
wzens in preſenting the Emperor, Maximilian 
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with a large Sum of Money, and his beſtow- 
mg an Imperial Crown for a Creſt to the City. 
The Grate of caſt Braſs before the Chance], be- 
ing kept very bright, makes a pretty Ap- 
pearance; and the Organ, which 1s ſupported 
by Columns of coſtly Marble, is remarkable for 
its Number of Pipes, and for its Imitation of 
human Voices: But the ſumptuous Monument 
of the brave Admiral de Ruyter is perhaps the 
nobleſt Ornament of this Church, and de- 
ſerves the Attention of thoſe who have any 

Taſte for excellent Sculpture. | 
Tux great Church at the Hague is a mag- 
nificent Structure, and has a pretty high Steeple, 
but is not ſo extraordinary as to require a par- 
ticular Deſcription, The Choir is ſeparated 
from the Body of the Church by a fine Brafs 
Baluftrade, which Kind of Ornament is to be 
feen in moſt of the Churches of Holland. Many 
Perſons of Diſtinction are interr*d in this Church, 
and amongſt the reſt the Baron of Opdam, one 
of the moſt famous Admirals that Holland ever 
produced. His ſtately Monument was erected 
at the Expence of the Republick, a Tribute 
which the Dutch generally pay to the Memory 
of their Admirals and other Officers who have 
deſery*d well of their Country. Upon the Mo- 
nument there is a long Inſcription, giving an 
Account of the Baron's great Actions, and par- 
ticularly of the Sea-fight with the Exgliſb in 
1665, wherein he was kill'd, his Ship being 
blown up in the Engagement, ſome ſay by Ac- 
cident, 
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cident, and others by his own Order. In this 
Church there is a noble Organ, as there is in 
moſt Churches in the Cities and great Towns 
throughout the United Provinces. | 

Txt New Church at Delft is a very mazeſtic 
Building, its Steeple one of the higheſt and 
fineſt in the Low Countries, and the Chimes the 
moſt harmonious imaginable, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral hundred Bells of different Sizes. But this 
Church is moſt remarkable for a magnificent 
Mauſoleum erected over the Remains of II. 
liam I. Prince of Orange, the Founder of the 
Republick, who was aſſaſſinated at De/f# by an 
Emiſſary of the King of Spain. His Statue 1s 
of Brais, completely armed, with ſeveral em- 
blematical Figures round him, and proper In- 
ſcriptions; the Whole of admirable Work 
manſhip, and executed in a maſterly Tafte. 

Fun great Church at Gouda is one. of the 
nobleſt Structures of the Kind in Holland, and 
has a ſtately Fower, which, together with the 
Church, was burnt down by Lightning in 1552, 
but was rebuilt with more Splendor. than be- 
fore. The Paintings on the Windows, which 
repreſent in the moſt lively Colours ſeveral! 
Pieces of ſacred and profane Hiſtory, are ſcarce 
to be parallePd in Europe. They are the Work 
of two Brothers, Theodore and Walter Crabeth, 
who were Natives of Gouda, and whoſe Per- 
formances are reckon'd much more beautiful 
than any thing done by later Artiſts in that Man- 
ner of Painting, 

| MosrT 
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Most of the Churches at Middleburg in Zea- 
land are ſumptuous Edifices, and worthy a 
Traveller's Attention . The Tower with a Clock 
on the Top of it is particularly remarkable, 
being very lofty; and the Clock, with its Dial, 
is faid to have coſt 15,0001. Sterling.—Ar 
Utrecht the Churches in general are magnificent, 
eſpecially that -of St. Martin, formerly the 
Cathedral, where Charles the Fifth, in 1536, 
held a folemn Meeting of the Knights of the 
Golden Fleece. It is uſually call'd the Dome, 
and has a high Tower, aſcended by 460 Steps, 
from whence there is a fine Proſpect round the 
Country, of fifteen or ſixteen Cities, and a vaſt 
Number of conſiderable Villages. —The Church 
of St. Mary in the ſame City, commonly call'd 
the Engliſh Church, is much taken notice of on 
account of a Story concerning one of its Pillars, 
When the Workmen began the Building, it is 
ſaid they met with a Quagmire where the 
Foundation of this Pillar was intended to be laid, 
and none of them knew how to ſurmount the 
Dithculty. At length one Fuſo, reckon'd an 
ignorant Fellow, undertook to do it, but aſk'd 
an exorbitant Price ; which the Biſhop not being 
willing to give, privately dealt with the Man's 
own Son to pump out the Secret, which was to 
cover the Quag with Bulls-Hides. This being 
done accordingly, and Fuſo diſappointed of his 
expected Reward, he was fo enraged that he 
ſtabb' d the Biſhop, as the Story relates. There 
| | 18 
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is a Latin Inſcription on the Pillar, afferting its 
being built on ſuch a Foundation. 

AT Nrmeguen in Guelderland there are ſeveral 
fine Churches, the chief whereof is that of St. 
Stephen, a noble Structure, whoſe Roof is ſup- 
ported by thirty-five Pillars of excellent Work- 
manſhip; and its lofty Tower, which was beat 
dow? in the War with Spain, has been ſince re- 
built with extraordinary Magnificence. In the 
Choir of this Church is the Tomb of Catharine 
of Bourbon, Wife oi Adolphus Duke of Guel- 
derland, with her Statue in Braſs, and ſixtten 
Coats of Arms, denoting her Deſcent. —The 
principal Church of Zuipben, in the fame Pro- 
vince, is alſo a ſumptuous Fabrick, with a very 
high Steeple built in the Year 1635; after ha- 
ving been twice deſtroy'd by Lightning, Ir is 
noted for a fine Monument of Otho III, Count 
of Naſſau, and his Lady; and for a large braſs 
Font of very curious Workmanſhip. 

In the Datch Brabant we find ſeveral ſtately 
and beautiful Churches, particularly the great 
Church at Breda, which — Aa handſome Spire 
362 Feet high, and is adorn'd with many noble 
Monuments of Perſons of Diſtinction. Thac 
of Anglebert II. Count of Naſſaz, who is re- 
preſented in Armour as when alive, is very 
much admired ; the Whole being ſuch an exact 
Reſemblance of Nature, that it is hardly poſ- 
fible for human Art to do any thing more per- 
fect.— To this we may add the Cathedral at 
Bois le-duc, now in the Hands of the Proteſtants, 

which 
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which is one of the moſt ſumptuous Churches 
in the Netherlands. 

As to the Palaces in the United Provinces be- 
longing to their ancient Nobility, there are 
ſcarce any that merit a Deſcription, except that 
of the Prince of Orange, which ſtands in a 
pleaſant Wood about a Mile from the Hague, 
and is commonly call'd the Houſe in the Wood 
on account of its Situation. It is a neat and 
beautiful Strufture, built by Amelia, Widow 
of Henry-Frederic Prince of Orange, having a 
large Grove before it, and a large Garden be- 
hind. The Houſe has a Moat round it, over 
which we paſs by a Draw-Bridge, and enter 
through a Gate into a long ſhady Avenue, 
which leads us to the Front of the Building. 
Here we aſcend a grand Flight of Steps, on 
each Side whereof there is a Statue, one of 
Ceres, the other of Pomona, both ſomething 
bigger than the Life, and of admirable Work- 
manſhip. On the Right are likewiſe placed 
the Statues of William I. and Prince Maurice, 
and on the Left thoſe of Heury- Frederic and 
William II, all of white Marble. The grand 
Salon, which is of an octogonal Form, takes 
up the Body of the Building, and is exceeding 
beautiful and magnificent, the Floor being Wal- 
nut- Tree, and cover'd with rich Carpets. But 
the principal Ornament of this Salon, and in- 
deed of the whole Palace, are the fine Paint- 
ings done” by the moſt eminent Flemiſh Maſters, 


and particularly the celebrated Rubens. That 
Vol. II. Ne XV, D 


- 
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of Vulcan in his Shop, which is placed near the 
Chimney, is the Work of his Pencil, and is 
reckon'd the beſt Piece in the whole Collection. 
The military Exploits of Henry- Frederic, which 
take up one Side of the Salon, and the Picture 
of the Princeſs Amelia in Mourning, are like- 
wile excellent Performances; and in one of the 
Drawing-Rooms there 1s a Flower-Picce valued 
at 1500/7. Sterling. The Apartments are fur- 
niſh'd in an elegant and ſumptuous Manner; 
and there is a Rail of curious Japan Work, 
that runs along the Foot of the Princeſs's Bed, 
ſaid to have coſt near three thouſand Pounds, 
being inlaid with Mother of Pearl and precious 
Stones, which twinkle like the Stars in a dark 
Night.—On the preſent Prince's Marriage with 
the Princeſs Royal of Great Britain, his High- 
neſs cauſed two Wings to be added to this 
charming Seat, which make it abundantly more 
commodious for a Family than it was before. 
The new Building is in the ſame Taſte with the 
old, and the Furniture and Ornaments every 
way ſuitable to the Beauty of the Structure. 
THrERE remains yet one Fabric to be de- 
ſcribed, viz. the Stadthouſe of Amſterdam, which 
is not only the moſt magnificent in the Seven 
United Provinces, but is generally thought to 
ſurpaſs any thing of the Kind in Europe. This 
ſuperb Edifice 1s all of Freeſtone, built upon 
13659 Piles*, driven into the Ground cloſe to 
* This Way of building therlands, where the Ground 


is very common in the Ne- is ſoft and marſby ; ſo that 
One 
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one another; and the firſt Stone of it was laid 
on the 28th of October, 1648. It is a ſquare 
Building, 282 Feet in Length, 235 in Depth, 
go Feet high in Front, and 160 to the Top of 
the Cupola. It has above four hundred Win- 
dows, and is adorned with a great Number ot 
Pilaſters of the Corinthian Order. On the Pe- 
diment in the Center of the Front is an admi- 
rable Piece of Sculpture in Relievo, repreſent- 
ing the City of Amſterdam under the Figure of 
a Woman ſitting in a Chair ſupported by two 
Lions, and holding on her Knee the Arms of 
the City. In her Hand ſhe has an Olive- 
Branch, the Emblem of Peace; and is attended 
by Sea-Nymphs, who prefent her with Crowns 
of Palm and Laurel. Here are alfo repreſent- 
ed Neptune and his Tritons, with ſeveral Water- 
Animals; the Whole in Marble, and the Work- 
manſhip extremely curious. At each Side and 
on the Top of this Pediment are placed three 
brazen Statues, reprefenting Juſtice, Fortitude, 
and Prudence; and juſt behind it there is a 


not only the Stadthouſe, but 
the whole City of Amſter- 
dam ſtands upon ſuch Foun- 
dations, wiz, large Piles of 
Fir driven perpendicularly 
into the Earth, or rather 
Water, fo cloſe to each other 
that nothing can be forced 
between them. Hence that 
facetious Saying of Era/mus, 


D 2 hand- 


in a Letter from Amflerdam 
to one of his Friends, that 
be was arrived in a City 
obere the Inhabitants lived 
upon the Tops of Trees, This 
however is a very expenſive 
Method of building, for the 
Foundation of the Stadt- 
houſe is ſaid to have coſt 
100,000 J. Sterling. 
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handſome Dome or Cupola, whezein hangs a 
great Number of Bells, which compoſe very 
muſical Chimes. In this Front of the Stadt- 
houſe there are ſeven Doors, or rather open 
Arches, alluding (as is ſuppoſed) to the Seven 
Provinces of the Republick.—The back Front 
of the Building has alſo a Pediment, with an 
excellent Baſs-Relief in Marble, repreſenting 
the extenſive Commerce of the City of Amſter- 
dam under the Emblem of a Woman with a. 
winged Cap on her Head, to whom the four 
Parts of the World (denoted by proper Fi- 
gures) offer Preſents of their reſpective Pro- 
ductions. On the Sides of the Pediment are 
the Statues of Peace and Plenty, and on the 
Top of it ſtands a large Atlas with a Globe of 
Copper on his Shoulders.—When we come to 
view the Inſide of this ſtately Fabric, we are 
aſtoniſh'd at the Profuſion of fine Paintings, 
Sculptures, and other Ornaments. The Courts 
of Judicature (and indeed the greateſt Part of 
the Building) are lined with Marble, and adorn'd 
with curious emblematical Figures, or hiſtorical 
Pieces, relating to the Diſtribution of Juſtice ; 
particularly a Repreſentation of Solomon giving 
Judgment between the two Harlots: And at 
the Entrance of every Office or Chamber we 
find ſome Sculpture, or other Decoration, 
adapted to the Nature of the Buſineſs therein 
tranſacted, all which are executed with ſo much 
Art, that they are admired by the niceſt 
Judges. — We aſcend up Stairs to the R 
a 


—— 


— 
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Hall, at the Entrance of which are two ſtrong 


Folding- Doors of Braſs, and ſeveral fine Mar- 
ble Columns twenty Feet high, ſupporting” 2 
moſt beautiful Cornice. Over this Cornice fits 
the Figure of a Woman repreſenting the City, 
the Arms whereof ſhe wears on her Breaſt, and 
an Eagle places on her Head an Imperial 
Crown. At her Feet are two Lions; on one 
Side is a Statue of Fortitude, and that of Mi- 
nerva on the other; and. four naked Children 
hover round her with Cornucopia's, pouring 
out Fruits and Flowers. Fhe Beauty and Mag- 
nificence of this Hall are hardly to be de- 
ſcribed ; the ſtately Marble Pillars, the Repre- 
ſentation of the Four Elements at the Corners, 
the exquiſite Paintings, Statues, and various 
other Ornaments, at once ſurprize and charm 
the Spectator: But the greateſt Curioſity of all 
1s wrought on its Marble Floor, on which the 
Celeſtial and Terreſtrial Globes are repreſented 
in Planiſphere; the Conſtellations in the one, 
and the ſeveral Parts of the Earth in the other, 
with the principal Circles, being all delineate 
in Braſs very neatly laid into the Marble, and& 
the Names of the Countries expreſſed in the 
lame Manner. Each Hemiſphere is about 
twenty-two Feet in Diameter, and the Whole 
is admired by all that ſce it as a moſt ingenious: 
Performance,— What we have ſaid is ſufficient 
to give the Reader a juſt Idea of this ſump- 
tuous and majeſtic Structure; and therefore we 
Mall only add, that it has coſt the City sf 
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Amſterdam three Millions Sterling, which is 
more than the Expence of the Spaniſh Eſcuria! 
and St. Paul's in London put together. 


IN VI NTIONS, MANUFACTURES, 
Sc. 

QEVERAL uſeful Inventions have had their 
Riſe in the United Provinces, particularly 
that of the Spying-Glaſs or TELEScOp E, one of 
the nobleft the modern Ages have to boaſt of; 
by means whereof the Wonders of the Heavens 
are diſcover'd to us, and Aſtronomy brought 
to a Degree of Perfection, which it was im- 
poſſible the Ancients could ever think of, with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of ſuch an Inſtrument. The 
Invention indeed is rather owing to Chance than 
Thought; for it is ſaid that the Children of a 
certain Spectacle-Maker at Middlebourg in Zea- 
land, playing in their Father's Shop, happen'd 
to hold two Glaſſes between their Fingers, at 
ſome Diſtance from each other, through which 
the Weather-Cock on the Steeple appear'd 
much bigger than ordinary, and as if it were 
very near them, but inverted. With this the 
Children acquainted their Father, who, being 
iurprized at the Singularity, bethought himſelf 
of fixing two Glaſſes in Braſs Circles, and placing 
them ſo as to be drawn nearer or removed far- 
ther at pleaſure; and by this means he found 
he could ſee diſtant Objects more diſtinctly. 
This happen'd towards the Beginning of the 
laſt 
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laſt Century, but Authors are divided about 
the Name of the Spectacle- Maker, though it 
is generally ſaid to be Zachary Janſen, who ſoon 
improved his- Diſcovery ſo far as to preſent a 
Teleſcope twelve Inches long to Prince Maurice 
of Naſſau. In the Year 1620 James Metius, 
Brother of Adrian Metius Profefior of the Ma- 
thematics at Franeker, came to Middlebourg, 
where he bought Teleſcopes of Janſen's Sons, 
who had made them publick ; and yet Adrian 
has given his Brother the Honour of the In- 
vention, which has led other Writers into the 
ſame Miſtake *. 
Nowe of the Teleſcopes, however, made by 
theſe Artificers were above eighteen Inches long, 
nor proper for aſtronomical Obfervations : But 
the famous Galileo, Aſtronomer to the Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany, having heard--of a Sort of 
optic Glaſs made in Holland which brought Ob- 
jets. nearer, ſet himſelf to conſider how it 


* Wolfus will have it, 
that J. Bapt. Porta, a noble 
Neapolitan, was the firſt who 
made a Teleſcope, grounding 
his Opinion on what that 
Nobleman ſays in a Treatiſe 


fuſed Manner. But it is 
certain Porta never troubled 
himſelf about improving his 
Invention,. or applied it to- 
celeſtial Obſervations; and 
the Account he 


printed in 1549, concerning 
Concave convex Glaſſes 
rightly join'd together, with 
which he had aſſiſted many 
of his Friends, who could 
only ſee Objects in a con- 


gives of his 
Glaſſes is ſo dark, that X- 
pler, who examined it by 
Command of the Emperor 
Rodolphus, declared it was 
quite unintelbgible. 


ſhould 
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ſhould be; and having ground two Pieces of 
Glaſs into Form as well as he could, he fitted 
them to the two Ends of an Organ- pipe, and 
by this means made great Diſcoveries in the 
celeſtial Regions, which he ſhew'd to the Ve- 
netian Nobility on the Tower of St. Mark. 
From this Time Galileo applied himſelf wholly 
to the improving the Teleſcope; and hence the 
Honour of the Invention is frequently aſcribed 
to him, and the Inſtrument. has been denomi- 
nated Galilzo's Tube. 

ALL the Diſcoveries made by this ſagacious 
Aſtronomer tended to confirm the Truth of the 
Copernican Syſtem, which is now generally re- 
ceived as the true Syftem of the World“. In 
the Year 1610 he diſcover'd the four Satellites 
or Moons of Jupiter, (as Simon Marius, Ma- 


Sem of the World is that 
which ſuppoſes the Sux to 
be placed in the Centre, and 
he Planets and Comets to 
revolve. about it in different 
Periods of Time, and at dif- 
ferent Diſtances. Mzxcury 
for Inſtance) at the Diſtance 
of about 32 Millions of 
Miles, revolves round the 
Sun in 87 Days, 23 Hours, 
and 16 Minutes: V.exus, 
at the Diſtance of about 59 
Millions of Miles, in 224 
Days, 16 Hours, 49 Mi- 
nutes: The EarrTy, at the 


The Copernican or Solar 


Diſtance of about 82 Mil- 
lions of Miles, in 365 
Days, 6 Hours, and 9 Mi- 
nutes: Mars, at the Di- 
ſtance of 123 Millions of 
Miles, in 686 Days, 23 
Hours, 27 Minutes: luri- 
1ER, at the Diſtance of 424 
Millions, in 4332 Days, 
12 Hours, 20 Minutes, or 
almoſt 12 Years: Saru, 
at the Diſtance of 777 Mil- 
lions of Miles, in about 30 
Years: And the Cowtrs, 
whoſe Orbits are very ec- 
centric, in different Periods 
and Situations. : 
thematician 
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thematician to the Elector of Brandenburgh, did 
about the ſame Time) but his Teleſcope was not 
good enough to reach thoſe of Saturn, though 
he found that Planet made an odd Appearance, 
which very much perplex'd the Aſtronomers to 
account for, and various Hypotheſes were 
form'd for that Purpoſe. Theſe all ſeem'd 
trifling to M. Huygens, who thereupon applied 
himſelf to improve the Grinding of Glaſſes and 
perfecting long Teleſcopes, in order to obtain 
a more accurate Knowledge of Saturn and his 
Appendage; and accordingly in 1655 he con- 
ſtructed a Teleſcope of twelve Feet, with which 
he diſcover'd a ſtupendous Ring encompaſſing 
the Body of that Planet. With a larger Tube he 
diſcern'd a Satellite revolving round him, and 
four more were afterwards diſcover'd by Caſſini. 
Alt was Galileo who likewiſe firſt obſev'd ſe- 
veral dark Spots paſſing over the Sun's Diſk, 
from whence he appears to have a Motion round 
his Axis; and the like Phænomena are obſer- 
vable on the Surface of ſome of the Planets. 
TELESCOPES are of two Sorts, viz. Refrati-- 
ing and Reflecting. A refrafting Teleſcope con- 
fiſts of an Object-Glaſs, in the Focus“ whereof 
the Image of a diſtant Object is form'd, but 
in an inverted Poſition, This Image may be 


view'd by a ſingle Lens or Eye-Glaſs, as is uſually: 


By Focus Opticians mean lefted, after having under- 
that Point wherein ſeveral gone either Refraction or 
Ray concur and are col- Reflection. 


done 
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done in viewing the heavenly Bodies, becauſe 
it is not material whether they appear erect 
or inverted; but to view terreſtrial Objects, 
whoſe Image we would have erect, two other 
Lenſ-s are neceſſary. If inſtead of a convex 
Glaſs we uſe a concave one of the ſame focal 
Length, it will render the Object erect, equally 
magnified, and more diſtinct and bright: But 
the Diſadvantage of this Glaſs is, that 1t admits 
of only a ſmall Area or Field of View, and is 
therefore not fit to be uſed when we would ſee 
much of an Object, or take in a great Com- 
paſs; it is very uſeful however in viewing the 
Planets and their Satellites, Saturn's Ring, Cc. 
And this is properly the Galilean Teleſcope. 
Bur the reflecting Teleſcope is the nobleſt and 
moſt uſeful of all others, which conſiſts chiefly 
of Specula or Mirrors inſtead of Lenſes, and 
is the Invention of the great Sir Jaac Newton. 
What put him upon applying his Thoughts 
this Way, was the Indiſtinctneſs of Viſion by 
refracting Teleſcopes, which he found was 


owing to the different Refrangibility of the 


Rays of Light; from whence he concluded, that 
Refraction was too unequal a Principle, and that 
Lenſes, of what ever Figures, and how truly 
foever ground, would never ſuffice for the Per- 
fection of Teleſcopes. Upon this he had Re- 
courſe to a more equable Principle, 2:2. that of 
Neflection, and made a Teleſcope conſiſting of 
Mirrors, the firſt Hint whereof he owns he 
took from Dr. Gregory's Optics, This Inſtru- 


Wend 


. 
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ment has Hnce receiv'd ſome farther Improve- 
ments, inlomuch that a reflecting Teleſcope, 
not more chan twenty Inches long, may be 
made magnify an Object as much as a re- 
fracting one ſixteen Feet in Length. 

To the Invention of the Tcieſcope ſuc- 
ceeded that of the MicRoscop E, an Inſtrument 
contrived to magnify the ſmalleſt Objects, fo 
that they may be view'd diſtinctly. By whom 
Microſcopes were invented is not certain 
known, but probably we owe the Diſcovery to 


the Hollauders, ſince Huygens tells us that Dre- 
bel, a Dutchman, had the firſt Microſcope in 


1621, and that he was reputed the Inventor of 


it, though the Honour is claim'd by Fontana, 
2 Neapolitan, who dates it from the ſame Year. 


— They are properly diftinguiſh'd into Single 
and Compound, the former conſiſting only of 
one Glaſs, and the latter of ſeveral duly com- 
bined : And ſome of theſe are contrived to do 
their Office by Refraction, others by Reflection, 
and others by Refraction and Reflection con- 


Jointly. A ſingle Microſcope is either a Lens 


or a Spherule; but as little Glaſs Spheres may 
be made much ſmaller than any Lens, ſo the 


\ beſt Microſcopes, or thoſe which magnify moſt, 
are of the ſpherical Kind * Mr. Gray, and 


There are various Me- Dr. Adams. Take a Piece cf 


thods of caſting Glaſs Sphe- fine Window-Glaſs, and cut 


a 
7 
S 
24 
0 


rules for Microſcopes, one it with a Diamond into as 
of which is thus given us by many Lengths as you think 


others 
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others after him, have contrived Vater Micro- 
ſcopes, conſiſting of Spherules or Lenſes of 
Water inſtead of Glaſs; but theſe magnify leſs, 
and are therefore leſs eſteemed. Hollow Glaſs 
Spheres, of the Diameter of half a Digit, fill'd 
with Spirit of Wine, are frequently uſed for 
Microſcopes, but theſe magnify ſtill leſs than 
the former. —With regard to double or com- 
pound Microſcopes, the beſt are thoſe which 
conſiſt of one Objett-Glaſs and two Eye-Glaſſes; 
for as Objects appear dim when view d through 
many Glaſſes, Part of the Rays being reflected 
in paſſing through each, the multiplying of 


Lenſes is not adviſeable. 


The double Micro- 


{cope contrived by our Countryman Mr. Mar- 
al is of a commodious and curious Structure; 
but the Pocket-Microſcope of Mr. Martin, tur- 
niſh'd with a Micrometer to meaſure the ſmal- 


needſul, not exceeding an 
eighth Part of an Inch in 
Breadth; then holding one 
.of thoſe Lengths between 
the Fore finger and Thumb 
of each Hand over a very 
fine Flame till the Glaſs be- 
gins to ſoften, draw it out 


till it be as fine as a Hair 


and break. Then applying 
each End to the pureſt Part of 
the Flame, you will preſent- 
Iy have two Spheres, which 
you may make larger or 
imaller at pleaſure; but if 


they continue long in the 
Flame they will have Spots, 
ſo that they muſt be drawn 
out immediately aſter they 
become round. As to the 
Stem, break it off as cloſe 
to the Ball as poſſible, and 
lodging the Remainder of the 
Stem between the Plates, 
and drilling the Hole exactly 
round, all this Protuberagce 
is buried between the Plates, 
and the Microſcope per- 
forms to Admiration.—See 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 325. 


leſt 
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the moſt expeditious for Uſe, and the cheapeft 
of any f the compound Sort hitherto invented. 
— Here it may be obſerved, that any Teleſco 

is converted into a Microſcope by removing the 
Object-Glaſs to a greater Diftance from the 
Eye-Glaſs:: And ſince the Diſtance of the Image 
is various, according to the Diſtance of the Ob- 
ject from the Focus, and it is magnified the 
more as its Diſtance from the Object-Glaſs is 
greater, the ſame Teleſcope may be ſucceſſively 
converted into Microſcopes which magnify the 
Object in different Degrees. 

Many ingenious Foreigners, as well as our 
Countrymen, have applied themſelves with 
great Diligence to improve the Microſcope, an 
by means thereof to lay open the ſecret Won- 
ders of Nature: And indeed what ſurprizing 
Diſcoveries may we not expect in the minute 
Parts of the Creation, from an Inſtrument that 
makes a ſmall Grain of Sand appear as big as a 
Nut“, or a Hair of the Head above an Inch in 


'* Fftachio Divini made perceiv'd an Animal of many 


a Microſcope, wherein, in- 
ſtead of an Object - Glaſs con- 
vex on each Side, he uſed 
two plano-convex Glaſſes, 
ſo placed as to touch one an- 
other in the Middle of their 
Convexities. On (viewing 
with this Microſcope ſmall 
Grains of ſearced Sand, he 


Vol. II. N-. 15. 


Feet, its Back white and 
ſcaly, but ſo ſmall, that tho 
the Microſcope ſhew'd every 
Grain of Sand as large as an 
ordinary Nut, the Animal 
appear'd no bigger than one 
of the Grains ſeen without a 
Microſcope. Philo/. Tranſ. 
Ne 42. | 


E Diame- 


— Ay — — - — — — — 


of the Society 
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Diameter + ? But of all thoſe who have bent their 
Studies this Way, none have purſued them with 
more unwearied Application, or made more 
curious and important Diſcoveries than the ce- 
lebrated M. Leewenboeck, a Hollander; and 
therefore as we are treating of that Country, it 
may not be amiſs to be a little more particular 
with regard to that Gentleman's Microſcopes, 
great Part of which he bequeathed to the Royal 


Society at his Deceaſe. 


Tuis Legacy conſiſts of a ſmall Indian Cabi- 
net, in the Drawers of which are thirteen little 
Boxes or Caſes, cach containing two Micro- 
ſcopes handſomely fitted up in Silver; all 
which, not only the Glaſſes, but the Apparatus 
fOr managing them, were made by M. Leewen- 
hoeck himſelf. Each Microſcope had an Ob- 
ject placed before it, and the whole was accom- 
panied with a Regiſter of the Tame in his own 
Hand-writing, as being deſirous the Gentlemen 
ſhould be enabled without Trou- 
ble to examine ſeveral of thoſe Objects on which 
he had made the moſt confiderable Diſcoveries, 


+ Mr. #//on's largeſt Mag- 
mhers would ſhew to any 
Eve a Hair of the Head con- 
kderably above an Inch in 
Diameter, and to ſume Eyes 
it would appear two. Inches ? 
but ſuppoſing it a bare Inch, 
and that (as Dr. Hook aftmms) 
645 Hairs-breadth make an 
Inch, the Length and Breadth 


of an Obje& will by ſuch a 

Glaſs be enlarged 640 Times, 
the Surface 409,600 Times, 
and the Solidity 262,144,000 
Times: And yet the beſt of 
our Glaſſes fall ſhort of M. 
Leewtnhoeck's in Power and 
Goodneſs. Philo{ph. Tran. 
N'. 284. | 


and 
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and which he thought in a particular Manner 


deſerved their Attention. 


Amongſt theſe Ob- 


jects are ſome Globules of Blood“; the Eye of 
a Gnat ; ſmall Pipes, which compoſe the Tooth 
of an Elephant ; Part of the Cryſtalline Humour 
from the Eye of a Whale ; the Inſtruments from 
whence a Spider ſpins the Threads that com- 
poſe its Web r; the Animalcula in Semine maſ- 


The Blood, when view'd 
by a Microſcope, appears to 
conſiſt of little red Globules, 
ſwimming in an aqueous Li- 
quor, ſuppoſed, to be the 
Cruor and Serum, which ſe- 
parate after Emiſhon. M. 
Leewenhieck computes theſe 
Globules to be twenty-five 
thouſand Times ſmaller than 
the ſmalleſt Grains of Sand, 
and Dr. Jurin makes them 
ſtill leſs. Upon an accurate 
Menſuration he found the 
Diameter of one of them 
equal to 2 Part of an Inch, 
or leſs than 2 of an ordina- 
ry Hair of the Head. — Dr. 
Drake thinks the Parts of the 
Blood are not naturally glo- 
bular, though its rapid Mo- 
tion may make it appear ſo ; 
and Dr. Adams obſerved with 
his Microſcope, that the 
Blood, immediately after E- 
maiſon, is ſo far from exhi- 
biting any red Globules, that 


it appears to conſiſt of infinite 
Branches running confuſedly 
together, and variouſly co- 
loured. 

+ M. Leewenhoeck having 
diſſected the Body of the 
largeſt Spider he could find, 
and nicely examined each 
Part, at Laſt. diſcover'd the 
vaſt Number of Inſtruments 
from whence the Spider draws 
Threads of various Fineneſs, 
which he judged to be at leaſt. 
four hundred, lying not cloſe 
together, but in ſeveral di- 
ſtin& Cluſters. Another Time 
this Gentleman took a Spider, 


and laid it upon its Back ſo- 


that it could not ſtir, and then 
nes out with a very fine 

air of Pincers a Thread that 
he perceiv'd ſticking out of 
one of the working Inſtru- 
ments. At the ſame Time 
he ſaw a great many very hne 
Threads iſſuing out of its Bo- 
dy, which, at the Diſtance 
E 2 culi 9 
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culius of a Lamb, taken from the Teſticle; a 
Bunch of Hair from the Inſect call'd a Hair- 
Worm; the double Silk ſpun by the Worm; 
the Eye of a Fly ; and ſeveral other Subjects 
proper for microſcopical Obſervations. 

IT would be endleſs to enter into a Detail of 
what is to be obſerved in theſe Objects, or to 
give a full Account of M. Leewenhoeck's Diſco- 


verics ; they are ſo numerous as to make up a. 


conſiderable Part of the Philoſophical Tranſa#tt- 
ons, and when collected together fill four Vo- 
lumes in Quarto, which were publiſhed by him- 
ſelf at different Times; and are of ſuch Conſe- 


cf a Hair's-Breadth or two 
from the Body, were join'd 
together and made thick 
Threads. Some of theſe 
Threads were ſo extremely 
he, 2+ almoſt to eſcape his 
Sieht, nough he made uſe 
of his beſt Glaſſes, Hence 
i appears, that the Threads 
of a Spider's Web, which to 
'the naked Eye ſeem to be 
- fingle, do really conſiſt of 
ſeveral Threads; ſome of 
which, even ſuppoſing the 
Spider full-grown, are ſo ex- 
ceeding fine, that M. Leewwen- 
$2e:h thought a hundred of 
them put together would rot 
make a hundredth Part of the 
Thickneſs of a Hair of his 
Head. Ten thouſand, there- 
fare, of the fine '3' breads of 


a full-grown Spidet are not 
ſo thick as a Hair; and if 
we add to this, what is real- 


ly true, that four hundred 


young Spiders, when they 
firſt begin to ſpin, are not, 
one with another, bigger 
than a full-grown one, and 
that each of thoſe Spiders are 
provided with all the Inſtru- 
ments of the old one, it will 
follow, that the ſmalleſt 
Thread of a young Spider is 
four hundred Times ſmaller 


than that of a great one; 


and if ſo, then four Millions 
of ſuch Threads are not ſo 
thick as a Hair of a Man's 
Head; which is a Fineneſ3 
quite aſtoniſhing, and be- 
yond our Conception. 


quenc — 


\ 
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quence as to have open'd new Scenes in ſome 
Parts of Natural Philoſophy, particularly that 
famous Diſcovery of Animalcula in Semine maß 
culino, which has given a quite different Turn 
to the Theory of Generation, in moſt Authors 
who have ſince written upon that Subject “. By 
way of Note, however, we have juſt mention'd 
a few of that Gentleman's Obſervations, which 
we are perſuaded will not be diſagreeable to the 


Curious, 


* There are two princi- 
pal Theories or Methods of 
accounting for the Genera- 
tion of Animals. The one 
ſuppoſes the Embryo or Fatus 
to be originally in the Seed 
of the Male; the other in 
the Ovum or Egg of the Fe- 
male. The firſt ſappoſes A- 
nimalcules in the Male Seed 
to be the Rudiments of the 
Fxtus, and that the Female 
only furniſhes them with a 
proper Nidus ard Nouriſh- 
ment ; the ſecond ſuppoſes 
the firſt Rudiments of the A- 
nimal to be in the Owa, 
which the Male Seed only 
ſerves to warm, cheriſh, and 
ripen in the Ovary. Each of 
theſe Syſtems has its Advo- 
cates, and plauſible Argu- 
ments on its Side ; but it is 
not our Buſineſs to enter into 
the Diſpute. We bave only 
to obſerve, that M. Leewen- 


boeck was the firſt Diſcoverer 
of thoſe innumerable Ani- 
malcules which are found 
floating in Serine maſculino, 
not only of the human Spe- 
cies, but of Beaſts, Birds, 
Fiſhes, and Inſets; and 
though his Doctrine met 
with conſiderable Oppoſiti- 
on, it ſeems now pretty ge- 
nerally received. Not to 
mention other Reaſons, the 
Generation of Animals ab 
Animalcula is ſcarce to be 
doubted, if we conſider the 
Analogy between Plants and 
Animats. All Vegetables are 
produced in the like Man- 
ner ; for the Seed of every 
Plant is nothing but a little 
Plant of the ſame Kind, fold- 


ed up in Coats and Mem- 


branes, which being thrown 
into the Earth, as into its V- 
terus, ſpreads forth its Roots, 
and receives ſrom thence its 


2 As 
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As to the Strufture of theſe Inſtruments, it 
is the ſame in them all, and the Apparatus is 


very 


ſimple and convenient. 


They are all 


fingle Microſcopes, conſiſting each of a very 
fmall double-convex Glaſs let into a Socket be- 
tween two Silver Plates, rivetted together and 


pierced with a ſmall Hole. 


The Object is 


placed on a Silver Point or Needle, which by 


means of Screws of the ſame Metal may 


turn'd about, raiſed or 


Nouriſhment: And therefore 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
that ſo curiouſly an organized 
Creature as an Animal pro- 
ceeds from an Animalcule 
of the ſame Kind, and has 
all its little Members folded 
up according to their ſeveral 
Joints and Plicatures, which 
are afterwards enlarged and 
diſtended.— But to give an 
Inftance or two of M. Lee- 
«werhorck's Oblervations on 
the S:men of male Animals. 
Having examined the Seed 
of two young Cocks newly 
kill'd, he found it full of 
Animalcules with very ſmall 
Tails, for the moſt part 
folded, and their Bodies 
ſeem'd crooked or circular. 
He afterwards took a Cock 
that had been kill'd and 
pluck'd the Day before, and 
zaving ſqueez d out a Drop 


be 


depreſſed, and brought 


of the Seed, and put it im- 
mediately before his Micro- 
ſcope, he could ſee Legions 
of thoſe Animalcules ſwim- 
ming together and croſſing 
each other, and as lively as 
if the Cock had been newly 
kill'd; but taking out a lit- 
tle more of the Seed about 
twelve Hours after, he could 
not perceive any of them 
living. M. Leewenhoeck had 
often ſqueez d out of the hin- 
der Part of the Bodies of 
male Spiders a litttle white 
Matter, about the Bigneſs of 
a Grain of Sand, which he 
was fully perſuaded was the 
Seed of thoſe Animals; and 
having accordingly examined 
it with his Microſcope, he 
diſcover'd therein a vaſt 
Number of Animalcules, 
which continued alive a con- 
ſiderable Time. They were 


nearer 
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nearer or removed farther from the Glaſs, as the 
Eye of the Obſcrver, the Nature of the Ob- 
ject, and the convenient Examination of its ſe- 
veral Parts may require. If the Objects were 
folid, M. Leewenhoeck fix'd them to this Silver 
Point with Glue; but if fluid, or of ſuch a 
Nature as not to be commodiouſly view'd un- 
leſs ſpread upon Glaſs, he firſt fitted them on 
a little Plate of Talc, or very thin blown Glaſs; 
which he then glued: to the Needle. For 
viewing the Circulation of the Blood, and ſome 
other Obſervations, he had a different Appa- 
ratus. 

Tu Glaſſes of theſe Microſcopes are all ex- 
ceeding clear, and ſhew the Object very bright 


ſo extremely ſmall, that he 
ſuppoſed 1, ooo, ooo, ooo of 
them join'd together would 
not be equal to a Barley - 
corn in Bigneſs; and by rea- 
ſon of their exceeding Small- 
neſs he could not poſſibly 
repreſent the exact Figure of 
their Bod ies, nor of the In- 
ſtruments wherewith they 
moved ſo ſtrongly as to con- 
tinue living above five Hours 
after they were ſeparated 
from the Spiders. —In ſhort, 
the Microſcope diſcovers 


Millions of Animalcules not 
only in the Seed of Animals, 
but in moſt Liquors, as in 
Water, 


Wine, Vinegar, 


Beer, Brandy, Spittle, U- 
rine, Dew, &c. alſo in In- 
fuſions of Pepper, Bay-ber- 
ries, Oats, Barley, Wheat, 
Oc. In Pepper-Water par- 
ticularly they have been ob- 
ſery'd almoſt incredibly mi- 
nute, appearing to the 
greateſt Magnifiers not ſo big 
as a Mite does to the naked 
Eye; inſomuch that the Ob- 
ſerver computed, that if a 
Hair of the Head were ſplit 
into more than 7800 equal 
Fibres, each Fibre would be 
as thick as one of thoſe lit- 
tle Animals.—On this Sub- 
jet ſee the Philo. Tran/: 
aſſim. 


5 


and 
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and diſtint ; which is undoubtedly owing to 
M. Leewenhoeck's great Care in the Choice of 
his Glaſs, and his Exactneſs in giving it the true 
Figure. Their Powers of magnifying are dit- 
ferent, as may be requiſite for different Sorts of 
Objects; but being all ground Glaſſes, none of 


them are ſo ſmall, nor conſequently magnify to 


ſo great a Degree, as ſome of thoſe little Drops 
or Spherules frequently uſed in other Micro- 
ſcopes: However, their Diſtinctneſs much ex- 
c2eds what is uſually met with in Glaſſes of 
that Sort, which was the End M. Leewenhoeck 
principally aim'd at; for though he had Glaſſes 
by him of an extraordinary Smallneſs for up- 
wards of forty Years, he made very little Uſe 
of them, as having found, in a long Courſe of 
Experience, that the greateſt Diſcoveries were 
to be made with ſuch Glafſes, as, magnifying 


but moderately, exhibited the Obje& with the 


moſt perfect Brightneſs and Diſtinctneſs. 
T HERE is another Inſtrument ſaid to have 


been firſt contrived by Drebel, the Dutchman 


already mention'd, viz. a THERMOMETER, or 
what is popularly call'd a Weather-Glaſs. As 
this Inſtrument is defign'd to ſhew the various 
Degrees of Heat and Cold by the elaſtic or ex- 
panſive Power of fluid Bodies, fo divers Me- 
thods and Forms of conſtructing it have. been 
thought of at different Times; firſt Air, then 
Oil, then Spirit of Wine, and laſtly Quickftver, 
having been every Way applied in this Experi- 
ment. The moſt common Thermometer is 

| that 


— 
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that made with Spirit of Wine, whoſe Structure 
is as follows. A Glaſs Ball, fix'd to the Bot- 
tom of a narrow Tube, is filPd with rectified 
Spirit of Wine tinged with a little Cochineal, 
and the Top of the Tube is hermetically 
ſealed by the Flame of a Lamp, which ſecures 
it from the Preſſure of the Air. Now, Spirit 
of Wine rarefying and condenſing very conſi- 
derably, as the Heat of the ambient Air in- 
creaſes the Spirit is dilated,. and confequently 
aſcends in the Tube; and as the Heat decreaſes 
the Spirit is condenſed, and conſequently de- 
ſcends; ſo that the different Degrees of Heat 
and Cold are known by the Aſcent and De- 
ſcent of the Liquor, being ſhewn by a gra- 
duated Scale on the Board to which the Tube 
is affix d. The Ball muſt be large in Propor- 
tion to the Bore of the Tube; and that the 
Heat or Cold may ſooner penetrate the inner- 
moſt Parts of the Liquor, the Ball ſhould not 
= ſpherical, but oblong and flatted like a French 
aſk. 

Tus great Defect of theſe and other Ther- 
mometers is, that they are not reduced to one 
certain Standard, and therefore cannot be com- 
pared together. They mark indeed the dif- 
ferent Degrees of Heat and Cold; but each 
marks only for itſelf, and after its own- Manner, 
as not proceeding from any Point of Heat or 
Cold that is common to them all. Nor can we 
be aſſured that when the Spirit is riſen a De- 


gree in two different Thermometers, they have 
both. 
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both ſuffer'd the Impreſſion of an equal addi- 
tional Heat; ſince the Spirit of Wine may not 
be the ſame in both; and this Spirit will riſe 
more or leſs by the fame Heat, in Proportion 
as it is more or leſs rectified. On theſe and ſe- 
veral other Accounts the Compariſon of Ther- 
mometers is very precarious ; and though va- 
rious Methods have been propoſed by various 
Authors, for finding a fix'd Point, or Degree 
of Heat and Cold. frum which to reckon the 
other Degrees and adjuſt the Scale, that fo Ob- 
ſervations made at the ſame or different Times, 
in different Places, may be compared together, 
the Matter ſeems yet undetermined. 
TrtzxMOMETERS made with Spirit of Wine 
do well enough to ſhew the comparative Heat 
of the Air, but are not ſufficient for the 
Purpoſe of the Virtuoſo, who wants to explore 
the vaſtly different Degrees of Heat in other 
Bodies, as boiling Oils, melted Metals, and 
even Fire itſelf; for in ſuch Degrees of Heat 
the Spirit will burſt the Tube, and it will freeze 
when the Cold is very intenſe, as the French 
Philoſophers not long ago experienced in the 
Swediſh Lapland. Linſeed-Oil, which requires 
four times the Heat to make it boil that Water 
does, was uſed by Sir Iſaac Newton inſtead of 
Spirit of Wine; but this being inſufficient for 
great Degrees of Heat, and likewiſe ſully ing 
the Tube, it has given Way to the Mercurial 
Thermometer, which will ſuſtain any Degree 
of Heat or Cold, as far as an Inſtrument 8 
| c 
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this Ein can be expected to do. This Ther- 
mer was contrived by M. Farenbeit of Am- 
ſten dau, and is now come into general Uſe; 
thouga it is allow'd Sir Iſaac's was as well fitted 
as any for a Standard Weather-Thermometer, and 
for any Degree of Heat which the various 
States of the human Body exhibit; and alſo 
for thoſe different Degrees which Vegetation 
requires in a Green houſe, Hot-bed, Sc. In 
all which Caſes, and many others, it is neceſſary 
to have one common, unerring, and univerſal 
Meaſure or Standard, which at all Times, and 
in every Place, will ſhew -the ſame Degree of 
Heat by the ſame Expanſion of the Fluid. 
AFTER this Account of the Inventions of 
the Hoellanders, it remains to take notice of ſome 
of their Manufactures; amongſt which we ſcarce 
know of any more curious and uſeful than that 
of Payrter*. This Manufacture indeed is not 


* When and by whom 
Lin«n-Paper was invented 13 
not known, as Polydore Virgil 
confeſſes. Scaliger aſcribes 
the Invention to the Ger- 
mant, Maffci to the Italians; 
others to ſome refugee Greeks 
at Baſil, who took the Hint 
from the Manner of making 
Cotton-Paper in their own 
Country ; and Conringius 
thinks we receiv'd it from 
the Arabs. Be this as it 
will, Linen Paper appears to 


have been firſt introduced a- 
mongſt us towards the Be- 
ginning of the fourteenth 
Century, which agrees with 
the Obſervations of Count 
Maffei, who finds uo Marks 
of its Uſe before the Year 
1300. Some indeed go much 
farther back, and take the 
Libri unte, mention'd by 
Livy and ciner Roman Wri- 
ters, to have been written 
on Linen-Paper; but this 
Notion has been ſufficiently 


peculiar 
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eculiar to the Dutch, having now got footing 
in moſt Parts of Errope; but France, Holland, 
and Genoa, are the Places where it has beſt ſuc- 
ceeded. I he Exgliſb Manufacture is every Day 
growing into Reputation, and we now almoſt 
rival the Dutch in making Paper, ſo that we 
import much leſs from Holland than formerly; 
and there is great Hopes, from the Improve- 
ment lately made in this Buſineſs, that we ſha} 
ſhortly make as good Paper at home as any 
Part of Europe can produce. The Method of 
manufacturing it is as follows. 

Trae Linen Rags (of which our European 
Paper is made) being carried to the Mill are 
firſt ſorted, then waſh'd very clean in Pun- 
cheons, whoſe Sides are grated with ſtrong 
Wires, and the Bottoms bored full of Holes. 
After this they are fermented, that is, laid in 
ſquare Heaps cloſe cover'd with Sacking till 


refuted. Others make the 
Invention more modern than 
it really is, dating its Origin 
about 300 Years ago; but 
Mabillen ſhews the contrary, 
from many Manuſcripts a- 
bout 400 Years old written 
on Linen-Paper; and Bal- 
binus produces divers In- 
ſtances of ſuch Manuſcripts 
written before the Year 
1340. Add to this, that in 
the Cotton Library there are 
Writings on Paper in the 


Times of moſt of our Kings 
and Queens, as high as the 
Year 1335; and Dr. Pri- 
deaux aſſures us, he has ſeen 


a Regiſtration of ſome Acts 


of Jobs Cranden, Prior of 
Ely, made on Paper, which 
bears Date in the 14th Year 
of King Edward II, that is, 
A. D. 1320. The Inven- 
tion ,according to the learned 
Doctor, ſeems to have been 
brought from the Eaſt, moſt 
moſt of the old Manuſcripts 


they 
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they ſweat and rot, which is commonly done in 
four or five Days. When duly fermented they 
are twiſted into Handfuls, cut ſmall, and thrown 
into oval Mortars made of well- ſcaſon'd Oak, 
about half a Yard deep, with an Iron Plate at 
Bottom an Inch thick, eight Inches broad, and 
thirty Inches long. In the Middle is a Waſh- 
ing-Block, with fine Holes in it, and a Piece 
of Hair-Sicve faſten'd on the Inſide, fo that 
nothing can paſs out except dirty Water. 
Theſe Mortars are continually fupplicd with 
Water by little Troughs from a Ciſtern fill'd 
by Buckets faſten'd to the Floats of the great 
W heel, which raifes the wooden Hammers for 

ounding the Rags in the Mortars. When the 
Ro are beaten to a certain Degree call*d the 


firſt Stuff, the Pulp is removed into Preſſes, 
where it is left to mellow about a Weck; then 


in Arabic and other oriental 


Languages being written on 
this Sort of Paper, ſome of 
wizich are certainly much 
older than any of the Dates 
above mention'd. This Au- 
thor thinks it moſt probable, 
that the Saracens of Sparn 
firſt brought it out of the 
Eaſt into that Country, from 
whence it was propagated 
through the reſt of Europe. — 
As to the Time of its being 
introduced into E ngland, we 
read of a Paper Mul ereQed 


Vor. II. N' XVI. 


at Dartford as early as the 
Year 1588, which was pro- 
bably the firſt, and is cele- 
brated by Toca. Churclih ard, 
a noted Poet of that Aye, in 
a Work in Verſe, mtiled, 
A Deſcriptin and Diſcourſe 
of Peper, ani the Benefits it 
brings: with the ſetting forth 
of a Pager Mill built near 
Dartford, fy a ti:gh German, 
ca. M. Spilman, Fewelley 
te ch. Queen. Lond. 1588, 
410. 
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it is put into clean Mortars, pounded afreſh, 
and removed into Preſſes or Boxes as before, in 
which State it is call'd the ſecond Stuff. The 
Maſs being beaten a third time, till it reſem- 
bles Flour and Water without any Lumps, it 1s 
thereby fitted for the Pit-Mortar, where it 1s 
perfectly diſſolved, and is then carried to the 
Vat to be form'd into Paper. The Vat 1s 
rightly primed, as they call it, when the Liquor 
has ſuch a Proportion of the Pulp, as that the 
Mould dipp'd into it will take up juſt enough 
to make a Sheet of Paper of the Thickneſs re- 
quired. —The Mould is a ſquare Sieve about an 
Inch deep, having a Braſs- Wire Bottom, reſt- 
ing on Sticks to prevent its bagging and keep 
it exactly horizontal. This Mould the Maker 
dips into the Liquor, and gives it a Shake as 
he takes it out to cleat the Water from the 
Pulp. He then ſlides it along a Grove to the 
Coucher, who turns the Sheet, lays it on a 
Felt, and returns the Mould to the Maker, who 
by this Time has prepared a ſecond Sheet in 
another Mould ; and thus they proceed, laying 
alternately a Sheet and a Felt, till they have 
made fix Quires of Paper, which is call'd a 
Pot. This Quantity is then put under a Preſs, 
and by the Strength of four or five Men all 
the Water is preſs'd from it; after which it is 
ſeparated from the Felts, laid regularly one 
Sheet upon another, and having undergone a 
ſecond Preſſing it is hung up to dry. When 
. fulſiciently dried it is taken off the Lines, rubb'd 

ſmooth 
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ſmooth with the Hands, and laid by till ſized. 
which is the next Operation. For this they 
chuſe a fine temperate Day, and having boil'd 
a proper Quantity of clean Parchment or Vel- 
lum Shavings till they come to a Size; they 
repare a fine Cloth, on which they ſtrew a due 
3 of white Vitriol and Roch-A lum 
finely powder'd, and ſtrain the Size through it 
into a large Tub, wherein they dip as much 
Paper at once as they can conveniently hold, 
and with a quick Motion give every Sheet its 
Share of the Size, which muſt be as hot as the 
Hand can well bear it. After this it is preſs'd, 
hung up Sheet by Sheet to dry, and then being 
forted it is told into 1 * which are folded, 
nary very hard, and ſo tied up in Reams or 
undles for Sale. 

Tune Manner of making Marbled Paper is ſo 
curious, that an Account of it can hardly fail 
of being agreeable. —A Trough is provided, 
either made of Lead or Wood well join'd and 
pitch'd, of the Shape and Dimenſions of the 
Paper to be marbled, and about four Fingers 
deep, which is to contain the Liquor uſed in 
the Operation. This Liquor is made by ma- 
cc rating a Quantity cf Gum Tragacanth four 
or five Days in fair Water, which is to be ſtirr'd 
from time to time, and freſh Water daily added, 
till it be of a Conſiſtence ſomewhat thinner than 
Oil, and then it is ſtrain'd into the Trough for 
Uſe. The Colours to be applied on the Sur- 
face of this Liquor, (which are uſually Blue, 


F 2 Red, 
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Red, Green, and Yellow) being prepared of 
roper Ingredients, there is added to them a 

ittle Ox or Fiſh Gall; and if the Colours, when 
ſprinkled on the Liquor, do not dilate them- 
ſelves ſufficiently, more Gall muſt be added; but 
if they ſpread too much, the Fault muſt be cor- 
rected by adding more of the Colour. The 
Colours being ranged in Gallipots on the Table 
where the Trough is placed, they begin by 
dipping a Bruſh of Hog's-Hair into any Co- 
lour, commonly the Blue firſt, and ſprinkling it 
on the Surface of the Liquor; then the Red is 
applied in the hke Manner, but with another 
Bruſh; afterwards the Yellow, and laſtly the 
Green. When all the Colours are thus floating 
on the Liquor, they uſe a pointed Stick, which 
being; drawn with Addreſs from one Side of 
ine Trough to the other, ſtirs up the Liquor 
and fluctuating Colours; after which they draw 
a Comb over the Surface of the Liquor, per- 
mitting only tne Teeth to enter; and this being 
performed with a gentle and uniform Motion, 
makes thoſe Clouds and Undulations en which 
tie Beauty of the Paper very much depends. 
The Colours lying in this Poſture, the Opera- 
tr applies on them a Sheer of white Paper pre- 
viouſly moiſten'd, which requires a Dexterity 
that can only be obtain'd by Practice, the 
Surface of the Liquor and Paper being to 
meet equally in all Farts; which done, before 
the Colours have Lime to ſoak through, he 
lifts it up nimbly, and ſpreads it on a Board, 
where 
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where having lain a while it is hung upon a 
Line to dry, and is then poliſh'd with a Mar- 
bl-eStone or Knob of Iyory.—lIt muſt be oh- 
ſerved, that the ſprinkling of the Colours is to 
be renewed, and the other Operations to be per- 
form'd with the Stick and Comb, at every Ap- 
plication of a freſh Sheet of Paper, becauſe each 
Sheet takes off all the Colours from the Li- 
uor. 

Tur City of Delft is famous for its Manu- 
facture of fine Earthen- Ware, which has of late 
Years been well imitated and perhaps equall'd 
both by the French and Engliſh. Its Beauty 
conſiſts, not only in the Whiteneſs of the Glaz - 
ng, but in the lively Colours and pretty De- 
ſigns with which they are painted, whether 
Landſcapes, Birds, Flowers, or other Or- 
naments. The white Glazing is prepared of 
Lead, Tin, Flint, and Salt, which are firſt cal- 
cined, and then melted together inte a Cake; 
after which they are ground very fine, and tem- 
per'd with Water, ſo as to make them fit to be 
laid on the Work. The blue Painting 1s done 
with Zafire, which is brought from Sexony, 
where it is produced from a. Mineral call'd Co- 
balt; of which likewife is made the blue Smalt 
uled by Painters, and ſeveral Sons of Axſenic 
or Ratſbane. 

Tur Woollen and Linen Manufactures were 
introduced into Holland by the Perſecution 
railed in the Netherlands againſt the Proteſtants. 
in the Reign of Philip the Second: And the 
C2 Wars 
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Wars between the French and the Dutch obliged 
the latter to apply themſelves to the making of 
Velvets, Brocades, Ribbands, Lace, Paper, Ic. 
which they uſed to import from France. But 
nothing contributed more to bring theſe Manu- 
factures to a good Degree of Perfection in the 
United Provinces, than the Number of French 
Refugees, who fled from the Perſecution raiſed 
againſt thoſe of the Reform'd Religion in 
France, and were kindly receiv'd by the Dutch, 
as well as here in England. —The Woollen Ma- 
nufacture flouriſhes moſt at Leyden, where they 
make Broad and Narrow Cloths, Serges, Cam- 
blets, Druggets, &c. but inferior to thoſe of 
Britain, which they purchaſe to export to other 
Nations.—At 17aerlem they make the fineſt 
Linen, and give it fo beautiful a White, that 
Linens are brought from the reſt of the Pro- 
vinces, and even from Germany and other 
Countries, to be bleached there, for which the 
Waters have a particular Quality. In that City 
they allo manufacture fine Silks, flower'd Vel- 
vets, Gold and Silver Brocades, and other rich 
Stuffs; which though inferior in Goodneſs to 
thoſe of France and Italy, yet being cheaper 
find a quicker Market. At Amſterdam a great 
many Hands are employ'd in all Kinds of Ta- 
peſtry; and the Number of Mills in that City 
and its Neighbourhood is ſurprizing, ſome for 
ſawing Wood of all Sorts, others to work and 
poliſh Marble; ſome to make Gunpowder, 
others for grinding Snuff, drawing Oil from 
Seed, 


; 
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Seed, and for various other Purpoſes. In ſhort, 
one may apply to Amſterdam what Vopiſcus ſaid 
of Alexandria in Egypt, that all its Inhabitants 
are in ſome Buſmeſs, the Lame and the Blind bave 
their Employment, and even thoſe who have the 
Gout in their Hands are not permitted to be 
idle. 

Ous Deſign does not require us to give an 
Account of the foreign Commerce of this o 
lent Republick, which indeed is a Subject that 
would afford Matter for ſeveral large Volumes; 
and therefore we ſhall only juſt mention a few 
Particulars. -— The vaſt Profit arifing to the 
Dutch trom the Herring- Fiſhery may be gueſs'd 
at from what we have already ſaid concerning 
it towards the Beginning of this Work“; and 
as to the Whale-F:ſhery, they have been almoſt 
in the ſole Poſſeſſion of it for upwards of a 
hundred Years, and it may at preſent be e- 
fteem*d one of the principal Branches of their 
fiouriſhing Trade, as it annually employs near 
two hundred Ships, from 250 to 400 Tons. 
In their Trade to the Baltic it is computed the 
Dutch employ a thouſand more Ships than the 
Engliſh ; but this is balanced by the Number of 
Ships we ſend to our Plantations in America, in 
which Part of the World their Commerce is 
not ſo conſiderable as formerly, their Veſt India 
Company being much decay'd, Their Eaft- 
India Company carries on a very advantageous 
and extenſive Commerce; and their Trade to 

See Vol. I. p. 119. 
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the Levant is not inconſiderable, though in this 
Branch the Exgliſb have undoubtedly the Su- 
periority. We need ſay nothing of their Com- 
merce with France, Spain, Portugal, Great Bri- 
tain, and Ireland; for, in a Word, the Dutch 
manage a prodigious Trade in moſt of the 
known Parts of the World, and are fo indu- 
ſtrious and numerous, that Holland may pro- 
Nich be compared to a large Bee-hive, the 

ultitude of Ships continually going in and 
out repreſenting in a lively Manner the Swarm 
of Bees, which bring into their Ports the richeſt 
and beſt Commodities of all Nations. 


Hr In 


Of DENMARK and NORWAY. 


WHIRLPOOLS, SPRINGS, VoLCANO'S, Sc. 


1 the United Provinces we now pro- 
ceed to take a View of what is moſt re- 

markable in the Northern Parts of Europe, 
beginning with the Kingdoms of Denmark and 
Norway, and the Iflands thereunto belonging. 
— Near the Coalt of Norway, (in about Lati- 


tude 68) it is ſaid there is a vaſt }/b:irlpocl, com- 


monly call'd Maelſtrom, and by Mariners the 
Navel 
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Navel of the Sea, which proves fatal to Ships 
that approach too near it during the Time of 


Flood; for then the Sea, upwards of two 


Leagues round, forms ſuch a terrible Vortex, 
that the Indraught of the Water and the Noiſe 
of the Waves are not eaſy to be deſcribed or 
imagined; and during the Ebb the Water 1s 
thrown out with fuch Violence, that the heavieſt 
Bodies caſt into it cannot fink to the Bottom, 
but are toſs'd up to the Surface with great Im- 
petuoſity. Veſſels ſwallow'd by this Whirlpool 
are caſt up again ſhatter'd to pieces, being 


daſh'd againſt the Rocks within it; but there 


is an Interval between Flood and Ebb, during 
which the Water is fo ſtill, that Ships may fail 
over it without Danger.—We are apt to think, 
however, that ſome Accounts of this Whirl- 
pool are too much mix'd with Fable; eſpecially 
as we are told by Francis Neri, an Italian, who 
travell'd into Norway, that what is repreſented 
as a Whirlpool is only a rapid Current, which 
makes a great Noiſe during the ſix Hours of 
Flood, occaſion'd by the Water's daſhing vio- 
lently againſt ſeveral ſmall Iſlands or Rocks, 
which repel the Stream different Ways, and 
lometimes give it a whirling Motion ; but that 
during the Time of Ebb, ſmall Boats may paſs 
ſafely from one Illand to another. 

Trex Account we have of the Whirlpool a- 
bout the IIlands of Ferro or Farro, which be- 
long to the Crown of Denmark, ſeems better 
atteſted, being given us by Mr. Jacobſon Debes, 

Provoſt 
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Provoſt of the Churches in thoſe Iſlands. The 
moſt dangerous is that which lies South of Su- 
deroe, near a Rock call'd the Monk, where ſe- 
veral Veſſels have been ſwallow'd up. The 
Sea round this Whirpool is eighty or ninety 
Fathoms deep, and the Surface of the Water is 
ſmooth and ſtill ; but a lite farther in, the 
Ground lies at the Depth of twenty-five or 
thirty Fathoms, where the Sea begins to riſe 
and turn round. Within this the Ground hes 
from eight to ten or twelve Fathoms deep, in 
four Circles; and this high Ground riſes up in 
Points or Clifts, which are about eight Fathoms 
under Water, and about twelve diſtant from 
each other. Between theſe Circles are three 
Channels from twenty-five to thirty Fathoms 
deep, wherein the Sea runs round; and within 
all the Circles there is a Hole, the Depth of 
which in the Middle is above ſixty Fathoms. 
The innermoſt Current turns round but ſlowly, 
but the others with great Swiftneſs. On the 
South Side of this Hole the Rock call'd the 
Monk riſes ten Fathoms above Water, and North 
of this there are ſix leſſer Rocks, on the Top of 
which (our Author obſerves) the Compaſs runs 
round like the Whirlpool. — Conſidering the 
Danger that Veſſels run by approaching this 
Vortex, the Reader perhaps may wonder how 
fo particular a Deſcription of it could be taken ; 
but our Auchor informs us, that in very calm 
Weather, during the Reflux of the Sea, 4 Inha- 
1tanks 


( 


— 
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bitants venture to fiſh there, and to climb the 
Rocks. 

Is Iceland, a large Tlland in the Northern 
Ocean ſubject to Denmark, there are many re- 
markable Springs, ſome of them ſo hot as to 
ſcald the Hand, or even to boil a Piece of Beef 
(according to Dr. Biornont) in a Quarter of an 
Hourz and about the Brims of the Springs 
theſe Waters harden and petrify. Blefkenius 
relates, that in the Weſtern Part of the Iſland 
there is a Lake which ſmoaks continually, and 
is of a petrifying Quality; ſo that if a Piece 
of Wood be ſtuck into it, the Part under Wa- 
ter becomes ſtony, and that in the Ground turns 
to Iron. This, he tells us, he twice experi- 
enced; but adds, that what ſeem*d to be Iron, 
being thrown into the Fire, burnt like Char- 
coal. He alſo mentions another Lake in the 
Middle of the Iſland, which exhales fo poiſo- 
nous a Vapour as to kill Birds that fly near its 
Surface. The ſame Author takes notice of two 
Springs, the one hot, the other cold, the Waters 


whereof form an excellent Bath, being convey'd 


by different Channels into one and the ſame 
Baſon: And near thele Springs there is another, 
the Water of which taſtes like Wheat, and is 
excellent againſt the Venereal Diſtemper. 

Is the South-Eaſt Part of this Iſland, not far 
from the Sea, is a noted Volcano, or burning 
Mountain, call'd Hecla, which not only ſends 
forth Flames, but Streams of ſulphureous Wa- 
ter that burns like Spirit of Wine. It alſo 


throws 
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throws up black Aſhes, and a vaſt Quantity of 
Pumice-Stones, Theſe Eruptions ſeldom or 
never happen when the Wind is at Welt, ſo 
that the Natives, who are acquainted with the 
Way, can then go up to the very Top of the 
Mountain, from whence the Flames proceed ; 
but this is attended with ſome Danger, eſpecially 
to thoſe who do not thoroughly know the Road ; 
tor it 1s {aid the Earth, being undermined by 
the Fire, ſometimes falls in, and ſwallows up 
the unwary TI raveller.—There are other Volca- 
no's in Iceland beſides Mount Hecla, but all 
cover'd with Snow. 


FosstiLs. 
D ENMARK and Norway afford ſome Mines 


cf Iron and other Metals, but we ſcarce 


know of any thing under this Article ſo curious 


as to merit a Deſcription, except it be land 
Cryſtal, ſo call'd as being found in Iceland in 
great Abundance. This is a pellucid tifmlz 
Stone, chiefly dug out of the Mountains of 


Iceland“, though likewiſe to be met with in 


*. Eraſmus Bartholine in- 
forms us, that this Kind of 
Cryftal is found in ſeveral 
Parts of Iceland, but is chiefly 
dug out of a very higa 
Mountain, not far from the 
Bay of Roe» Herd, in 65 De- 
grees of Latitude, all whoſe 


Outfide conſiſts of this Sub- 
ſtance. It is cut (he ſays) 
by Iron Tools into Pieces of 
a cubic Foot; and in ſome 
of its Corners is found a 
harder Matter, proper for 
cutting Glaſs, and reſembling 
the Figure of a Diamond. 


France 
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France and Germany, Its Form is very regu- 
lar, being always an oblique Parallelopiped com- 
poſed of fix Planes; but its Sizes are various, 
from a Quarter of an Inch to three Inches in 
Diameter, though its moſt uſual Standard is a- 
bout two Inches and a half. It is uſually found 
in ſingle Maſſes, except in Iceland, where it is 
ſomenmes found in complex Maſles of a great 
Breadth; but theſe are evidently made up of a 
Number of the perfect ſingle Specimens, placed 
Side by Side in a beautiful and orderly Arrangc- 
ment. This Stone has a ſingular Property, of 
ſplitting with the ſame Eaſe either hortzontally 
or perpendicularly, which is owing to the re- 
gular Figure, the ſmooth Surtace, and nice 
joining of the ſeveral ſmall Concretions of which 
it is compoled. Writers on Optics have taken 
much Notice of this Stone, and its uſual Phe- 
nomena have been accurately examined by 
Eraſmus Bartholin, Fiuygens, and Sir Iſaac 
Newton; but neither its Nature nor Texture 
ſeems to have been perfectly underſtood, moſt 
Writers having accounted it a Cryſtal, and Sir 
Iſaac a Species of Talc; whereas in reality it 
is a true and genuine Spar, though in Bright- 
neſs it docs not fall much ſhort of the pureſt 
Cryſtal, being perfectly clear, and very ſeldom 

emin'd with Flaws or Spots, or ſta:n'd with 


He adds that it is electrical, bing; but it is not ſo hard 
attracting Straws, Feathers, as to bear poliſhing. -—vee 
Sc. when heated by rub- more in Phil. Tran/. N. 67. 


Vor. II. No. 16. G any 
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any other Colour. The remarkable Property 
of this Body, for which it is ſo famous amongſt 
Opticians, is its double Refraction; ſo that if 
it be laid over a black Line drawn on a Piece 
of Paper, the Line appears through it double, 
or two Lines appear inſtead of one, both of 
the ſame Strength of Colour and Thickneſs, 
and running parallel to one another at a ſmall 
Diſtance. This Effect is beſt ſeen through the 
plain horizontal Surfaces of the Stone, and there 
are ſome Angles in which it is not produced. If 
a Ray of Light fall on this Stone either per- 
pendicularly or obliquely, it is divided into two 
by means of the ſame double Retraction ;, and 
the like is obſerved in Rock-Cryſtal, though 
in a leſs ſenſible Degree. 

Tu ſame Kind of Stone is found in the 
Iles of Ferro, where they have likewiſe ſome 
Talc, and two Sorts of Salt-petre, but in no 
great Quantity. On the Sea Shore they like- 
wiſe find a Sort of tranſparent Stones, ſo hard 
that one may write with them upon Glaſs. 
Some are white with a ſmall Mixture of blue, 
others yellow, and ſo well poliſh'd that they 
ſerve to put in Rings. They grow in the Clifts 
of the Rocks, from whence they are waſh'd 
by the Waves; but they are not much cſteem'd, 
and are faid to loſe their Colour when tranf- 
ported. 
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ANIMAL S. 


N the Norwegian and other Northern Seas 
there is frequently caught a large Fiſh call'd 

a Narval or Sea-Unicorn, remarkable for its long 
Tooth or Horn, which very much reſembles 
Ivory, but is generally more ſolid and pon- 
derous. This Fiſh is ſmooth like an Eel, its 
Colour white ſprinkled with black Spots, and 
its Eyes about the Bigneſs of a Sixpence. It 
has two fleſhy Fins, and a ſemicircular Hole 
on the Top of its Head, from whence 1t ſpouts 
Water like a Whale, and (as ſome ſay) diſ- 
charges its Excrements. The Horn or Tooth 
of this Animal grows ſtrait forwards from the 
Middle of its upper Jaw, and is curiouly 
wreath'd and terminates in a Point. With this 
ſtrong Weapon it dares attack the largeſt Whale, 
and can ſtrike with ſuch Violence as to pierce 
the Side of a Ship. Some imagine the chief 
Uſe of this prominent Tooth is to break the 
Ice, but it ſeems rather deſign'd for the De- 
tence of the Animal, and to enable it to pro- 
cure its Food; for we are credibly inform*d of 
a Whale caught on the Coaſt of Greenland, into 
the Belly of which a Narval had ſtuck his 
Tooth up to the Mouth, and was ſucking the 
Rlood and Humours.— What uſually paſſes a- 
mongſt us for Unicorn's Horn, and is ſhewn 
for ſuch in the Collections of Curioſitics, is 
G 2 probably 
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Jarval“. 

ABovurT the Iſles of Ferro, according to Mr. 
Facobſon Debes, there are great Numbers of 
Seals or Sea-Calves, of different Sizes, ſame be- 
ing as big as Cows, and others not Jarger than 
a Calf. This Animal is amphibious, living 
either on Land or in the Water ; and has four 
Feet, the Extremities whereof are like Fins, 
They frequently ſleep on the Rocks by the Sea- 
fide, having always one upon the Watch to 
alarm the reſt in caſe of Danger. In September, 
when they bring forth their Young, they re- 
tire into Caves under the Rocks, into which 
the Natives row their Boats, and kill Multi- 
tudes of them with Staves, not without ſome 
Danger from the Old ones, as well as from the 
Waves, The INanders ſometimes ſhoot them, 
and fometimes take them with Nets and Dogs, 
which being train'd to the Sport will ſwim to 


®* In the Year 1736 a 
Fiſh of this Kind was taken 
in a Creek of the Eite in 
the Dutchy of Eremen, about 
four Miles from the Sea, 
whoſe Horn was ſix Feet 
three Inches long; and the 


Fiſh itſelf, from the Ront of 


the Horn to the Extremity 
of the Tail, was ſeventeen 
Feet fix Inches. — A fine 
Horm of this Sort is pre- 


ſerved in the Repoſitory of 
St. Denis at Paris, given by 
And. Thevet, and pretended 
to have been a Preſent made 
to him by the King of Mo- 
nomotapa, who carried him 
to hunt the Unicorn. At 
Stroſburg there is one above 
ſeven Feet long; and at Fe. 
nice there are ſeveral, all dif- 
ferent from each other. 


them 


Signs to all the other Boats, and thus getting 
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them againſt the Wind, that the Seals may nor: 
ſmell them, and catching them faſt by the- 
Throat, hold them till their Maſters come u 
to their Aſſiſtance.— The Fleſh of the Seal is 
ſtrong and but indifferent Food, though the 
Natives ſalt up Part of it with the Aſhes of Sea- 
Weed, and melt the reſt for Oil; and of their. 
Skins they make Shoes and other wearing Ap- 

arel. | 

In the ſame Seas there are ſeveral Sorts of 
Whales, particularly one call'd the Grind- 
I bale, the largeſt whereof are about five Yards 
long, and come in. great Numbers under the 
Land when the Weather is dark or foggy. 
When any Fifhermen ſee them, they make- 


together they drive the Fiſh into a Creek oz. 
Inlet, where they kill them with Spears made 
for that Purpoſe. The Boats divide themſelves. 
into two Squadrons, one of which attacks the 
W halcs,. and the other draws up in the Form 
of a Halt-Moon to prevent their getting out of 
the Creek; but in the Skirmiſh. the Boats are 
ſometimes overturn'd, the Men drown'd, and 
the Fiſh make their Eſcape. Part of the Far. 
of theſe Whales they uſe inſtead. of Butter, ſome 
they melt into Oil, and the reit of the Filh- 
they ſalt in the ſame Manner as the Seals, which. 
makes their Fleſh pretty much reſemble Bacon. 
—Sometimes theſe Fiſh are brought in with 


tne Tide, and run upon the Shore. in a daik 
G 3 Night, 
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Night, where the People find them in the 
Morning. 

THERE is another Sort of Whales call'd 
Deglins, about eight Yards long, which come 
every Year to a Bay in the Iſland of Suderoe, 
where the Inhabitants drive them into an Inlet, 
and kill them with Spears. They are not fo 
good Meat as the former; for if a Perſon cats 
their Fat, it penetrates through the Pores of his 
Skin, and makes him ſmell ſtrong and look 
yellow. 


MISscELLANEOUS CUR1OSITIES. 
WII HIN a few Miles of Sleſwicł are ſtil! 


to be ſeen, in ſeveral Places, the Ruins of 
a famous Wall which was built by the Danes 
to prevent the Incurſions of the Saxons. It is 
thought to have been begun by Gothofred, King 
of Denmark, about the Year 808, and to have 
been afterwards improved by Queen Thyra and 
other Daniſh Monarchs. This Rampart was 
call'd Danewark, and, like the Pics, Wall 
in England, is reported to have reached from 
Sea to Sea, quite croſs that Part of Jutland. 

AT Hollen in Norway, about fifteen Miles 
from Tonſberg, there is a remarkable Church, 
which is cut out of a Rock, and has a Bury- 
ing-Place on the Top of it. It is undoubtedly 
very ancient, and perhaps, as Olaus Wormius 


ſuppoſes, was originally a Heathen Temple. 


Taz 


. 


agreeable Entertainment. 
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THe. Royal Muſeum at Copenhagen contains- 
ſuch a noble Collection of Curioſities, both na- 
tural and artificial, that we apprehend a ſhort: 
Account of them will afford the Reader an 
Dr. Oliver informs 
us, that this fine Collection is preſerved in eight 
Chambers built over the Royal Library, which 
s large and well furniſh'd, One of theſe 
Rooms is wholly taken up with Medals, antique 
and modern, each Sort being kept by them- 
ſelves, and very judiciouſly arranged; and in a 
ſeparate Caſe are contain'd the Paduans and 
other counterfeit Medals, which in Workman- 
ſhip ſo nearly. reſemble the true Grecian and 
Roman Antiques, that a good Judge can ſcarce 
diſtinguiſh them from Originals. The Series- 
ot the modern Medals of European Nations are 
abſolutely compleat, and thoſe of each Nation 
kept diſtinctly. 

AmonGsST the natural Curioſities preſerv'd 
in theſe Chambers, one of the moſt reinark- 


* A Paduan, among Me- 
dalliſts, is a modern Medal 
ſtruck with all the Marks 
and Characters of Antiquity. 
The Name is taken from a 
famous Italian Painter, call'd 
the Paduan, from Padua the 
Place of his Birth, who ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well in the Cheat, 
that the beſt Judges are at a 
Loſs to diſtinguiſh his Me- 


dals from thoſe which are 
really antique. His Son 
Octavian, though born at 
Rome, was allo call'd the 
Paduan. — Laurentius Par- 
meſanus and Bellus Vicenti- 
nus in Italy, and Carteron in 
Holland, bad likewiſe the 
Art of imitating antique Me- 
dals in great Perfection. 


able 
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able is a petrified Child, the Hiſtory whereof has 
been given us at large by Bartholine, Licetus, 
and other Authors. This Child was cut out 
of the Mother's Belly at Sens in Champagne, in 
the Year 1582, after having lain there between 
twenty and thirty Years; and that it is a human 
Fætus, and not artificial, is evident beyond all 
Diſpute. Its Head, Shoulders, and- Belly, are 
of a whitiſh Colour, and very much reſemble 
Alabaſter; the Back and Loins are ſomewhat 
brown and harder; but from the Hips down- 
wards 1t 1s of a red Colour, and as hard and 
perfect Stone as can be, exactly reſembling the 
hard Sort of Stones generated in the Bladder, 
This Fætus, after it was taken from the Mo- 
ther, was firſt carried to Paris, where it was 
ſold to a Jeweller of Venice, who happen'd to 
be there, for about twenty Pounds Sterling; of 
whom it was afterwards purchaſed by Frege- 
rick III. King of Denmark, for ſixty Pounds, 
and added to this Collection. 

In one of the Chambers are to be ſeen two 
Elephant's Teeth, each weighing a hundred and 
fifty Pounds, which were dug out of a Stone- 
Quarry in Saxeny.— Here is alſo an Egg laid 
dy a Woman, about the Size of a common 
Pulle:'s Egg, which Olaus Wormias tells us 
was ſent him by very good Hands, and the 
Truth of the Fact confirm'd by People of 
Credit. The Woman, he ſays, brought forth 
two Eggs, with the uſual Child-birth Pains; 
but the Neighbours, who were call'd in to her 

A ſſiſtance, 
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Aſſiſtance, broke the firſt, wherein they found 
a Volk and a White, as in that of a Hen*.— 
We likewiſe ſee here an Unicorn's Horn, as it 
is call'd, white as Ivory, and ſpirally twiſted. 


As ſtrange as this may 


feem to thoſe who are un- 
acquainted with the Animal 
Oeconomy, we have abun- 
dint Teſtimonies to con- 
firm the Truth of ſuch Pro. 
ductions; and indeed the 
Generation of all Sorts of 
Animals ab ove, from Eggs, 
is ſtrenuouſly aſſerted by 
Harwey, de Graaf, and other 
great Anatomiſts, M. Oli- 
wier, a Phyſician at Breſ in 
France, atteſts, that in the 
Year 1684, a Woman who 
had been pregnant ſeven 
Months was brought to Bed 
of a whole Plate full of 
Eggs, faſten'd together like 
a Bunch of Grapes, and of 
various Sizes, from that of 
a Lentil to that of a Pigeon's 
Epg. Bonetus, in a Letter 
to Zuingerus, mentions a 
young Maid who had brought 
forth a great Nuwber of lit- 
tle Eggs; and Virdungius 
relates, that in diſſeQting a 
Woman who had a Rupture, 
he found Eggs of divers 
Sizes in the Corzua of the 
Womb. We meet with ſeveral 
Inſtances of the ſame Thing 


in Rhodius, and in the Me- 
moirs of the Curioff Nature ; 
inſomuch that Berger in his 
Treatiſe de Natura humana, 
gives it as his Opinion, that 
the only Difference between 
oviparous and wiviparous A- 
nimals conſiſts in this, 
that the former caſt their 
Eggs out of the Body, and 
lay them in Neſts, and that 
their Eggs contain all the 
Nouriſhment requiſite for the 
Fextur; whereas in the latter 
the Eggs are only detached 
from the Ovary into the U- 
terus, and have but little 
Juice, the reſt being fur- 
niſh'd by the Mother. —On 
the other hand, we have In- 
ſtances of a Crow, a Hen, 
and other oviparous Ani- 
mals, prœducing their Young 
alive and witho'; Eggs: 
Nor is this all, for Natu- 
raliſts tells us of Males, and 
even of Men, that have 
voided Eggs by the Funda- 
ment; but we ſhall not tire 
the Reader with Accounts 
of this Kind, which perhaps 
he may look upon as nothing 
but Fiction. 

This, 
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This, however, is not the Horn of any Lang 
Animal, but belongs to a Kind of Whale call'd 
a Narval, of which we have juſt given a De- 
{cription. ; 

In this fine Collection there are ſeveral large 
Pieces of Silver Ore, dug out of the Mines 
of Norway in 1666, on: of which weighs five 
hundred and ſixty Pounds, and is valued at five 
thouſand Crowns. Another Piece, ſomewhat 
leſs, is valued at more than three thouſand 
both being fo rich, that they are reckon'd to 
contain at leaſt three Parts Silver. They arc 
compoſed of a whitiſh Stone, the Cracks or 
Cavitics whereof ſeem to be fill'd with pure 
Virgin-Silver, which in ſome Places lies in 
broad flat Plates, and in others like Pieces of 
fine Silver Lace: But what is moſt admired in 
theſe Pieces of Ore are the Threads or Branches 
of Silver which ſhoot cut an Inch or two be- 
yond the Surface of the Stone, appearing in 
the Form of fmall Shrubs or Buſhes ; and ſeve- 
ra! other Ramifications of this Kind are to be 
ſeen among the Silver-Ores preſerv'd in this. 
Muſeum. 

rer we alfo find ſeveral large Pieces of 
Hinber, ſome weghing forty or fifty Ounces , 
which, upon opening the Ditches about Copen- 
hagen, when they fortified the City, were, found. 
ſticking to the Sides of old Trees that were 
buried there, like the Gum on the Plum-trees 
un our Gardens —In the ſame Chamber are a 
great many large Branches of white and red 
| Coral, 


| 
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Ic oral, and one of black; likewiſe a Pair of 
1 Stag's-Horns growing out of a Piece of Wood 


in a ſurprizing Manner. Here is human Thigh- 


bone, three Feet three Inches long, as meaſured by 
Dr. Oliver himſelf ® 3 and two very large Scol- 
lop Shells, holding about three Gallons each, and 
weighting 224 Pounds a piece. Thele were 
brought from the Eaſt Indies; and it is ſaid the 
Fiſh they belong to is of ſuch Strength, that 
if a Man happens to get his Arm or Leg be- 


* Whether the Bone here 
mention'd did really belong 
to ſome human Body of a 
gigantic Stature, or to ſome 
Elephant or other large A- 
nimal, we ſhall .not pretend 
to determine: But Sir Hun, 
Shane obſerver in the Philo- 
ſopbical Tran ſuctiont [Nꝰ404.) 
that ſeveral of thoſe Bones 
and Teeth, which are kept 
and ſhewn about for the 
Bones and Teeth of Giants, 
have been found, upon ac- 
curate Inſpe Rion, to have 


: belonged to Elephants or 


Whales; from whence he 


| 4nfers, that others alſo, which 


for want of a ſufficient Ve- 


| ſcription cannot be ſo well 
2 accounted for, mult probab!y 
have belonged to ſome of 


thoſe large Creatures. The 
pretended Skeletons of Gi- 
ants, which have been dug 


up from time to time, Sir 
Hans likewiſe takes to be 
the Skeletons of Elephants 
or other huge Animals, as 
ſeveral of them have actual- 
ly proved to be upon Exa- 
mination. Of this Kind was 
the large Skeleton found 
near Trapani in Sicily, two 
others near Tunis in Africa, 
another near Krembs in Au- 
Aria, and many more that 
might be mention'd; for as 
to Strabo's Skeleton of a 

Giant ſixty Cubits high, . 
that of Pliuy forty-ſix Cu- 
bits, they are undoubtedly 
fabulous. — Dr. Molyneux 
(Phil. Tranſ. N? 260) de- 
ſcribing a large Os Frontis 
of a Man preſerved in the 
Anatomical School at L-yaen, 
argues ſtrenuoufly for the 
Exiſtence of Giants; for as 
there have been Dwarfs in 


reween 
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tween the Shells when they are open, it claps 
them together ſo forcibly as to cut the Limb 
clear off. 

A Pikcz of Marble is preſerved in this Col- 
lection, which the Lutherans reckon a very 
valuable Curiofity, the natural Veins of the 
Stone running in ſuch a Manner as to repre- 
ſent the exact Figure of a Crucihx. Some 
indeed have ſuſpected the *Repreſentation to 
have been by Art; but upon the niceſt Exa- 


all Ages and Countries, tells us he ſaw at Utrecht a 


which bave fallen ſhort even 
of half the common Stature 
of Mankind, ſome being not 
thirty Inches in Height, the 
Doctor thinks it not unrea- 
ſonable to imagine that Na- 
ture may ſomtimes act in 
the contrary Extreme, Ia- 
deed, we have clear Teſti- 
monies (ſays he) given us 
by Authors of unqueſtionable 
Credit and Veracity, that 
there actually have been 
Men in the World, and it 
is likely 1 are, of ſuch a 

Bulk and Stature as properly 
to deſerve the Name of Gi- 
ants. Edmund Mallone, when 
his Shoes were off, meaſur d 
full ſeven Feet ſeven Inches 
an Height; and Halter Par- 
fons, Porter to King James 
the Firſt, was much ct the 
{ame Scature. 


Diemerbreeck 


Man eight Feet and a half 
high; Becanus ſaw a Man 
near ten Feet, and a Wo- 
man that was full ten Feet in 
Height; and Thewet ſays he 
was fſhewn by a Sani 
Merchant the Skull and 
Bones of an American Giant, 
whoſe Height was eleven 
Feet five Inches. — Dr. Der- 
ham 15 of Opinion, that 
though we read of Giants 
before the Flood, and more 
plainly afcer it, yet the com- 
mon Size of Man was al- 
ways the ſame from the 
Creation, the Giants ſpoken 
of in Scripture being men- 
tion'd as Karities ard Won- 


ders of the Ape, and not of 
the common Stature. In- 


ſtances of this Kind we have 
had in all Ages, beſides many 
fabulous Relations, ſuch as 


mination 
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mination it appears to be entirely the Work of 
Nature“. Having grven a ſufficient Specimen 


we ſuppoſe that of Thento- 
Bocce hu to be, who is ſaid to 
have been dug up in 1613. 
and to have been twenty · ſix 
Feet high; and the ſtill the 
more extravagant Accounts 


of Giants given us by Olaus 


Magnus. As for the Inſtance 
of Goliab, whoſe Height was 
fix Cubits and a Span, 1 Sem. 
xvii. 4. (which according to 
Biſhop Cumberland is ſome- 
what more than eleven Exg- 
li Feet) of Maximinus the 
Emperor, who was nine Feet 
high, and ſeveral others a- 
bout the ſame Height; theſe 
are all to be match'd, and 
even outdone, by modern 
Examples, given us by Lu- 
dolphus, Magius, Conringius, 
# ikraviil, and other Authors; 
which laſt, from Nannez, 
ſpeaks of Porters and Ar- 
chers to the Emperor of 
China fifteen Feet high, and 
brings Inſtances from Pur- 
chas of Perſons ten or twelve 


Feet high, and ſame 2 


ing that Stature. But, 

above obſerv d, it is 1 
ble the ordinary Size of 
Mankind was ever the ſame; 
which ſeems confirm d by 
Monuments, Mummies, and 


Vox. Il. Ne XVII. 


all other Evidences of Anti- 
quity now remaining. 

* Repreſentations of this 
Kind by the Veins of Stones, 
and perhaps with the Help 
of a ſtrong Imagination, are 
frequently to be met with, 
particularly in the Florentine 
Marble, wherein various Fi- 

gures, eſpecially the Ruins 
of old Buildings, appear in 

a very natoral Manner. A 
remarkable Inſtance of this 
Nature is to be ſeen in an 
Egyptian Pebble, now in the 
Collection of Sir Hans Sloane; 
from one End of which a La- 
pidary having ſtruck off a 
ſmall Piece, obſerv'd to his 
great Surprize, that the 
Courſe of the Veins repre- 
ſented a human Face, and 
not only ſo, but the Face 
of a particular Perſon. The 
Lineaments (it ſeems) are 
exactly thoſe of our ol1 
Poet Chaucer, according to 
all the Paintings we have of 
him; and this has ſo little 
of Fancy in it, that every 
one who ſees the Stone, if 
he ever before ſaw a Picture 


of Chaucer, muſt remember 
the Likeneſs. 
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of the natural Rarities, let us now take a View 
of thoſe which are artificial. 

AwoncsT theſe there is a Skeleton made of 
Ivory, two Feet ſix Inches high, in Imitation 
of a human one; and it is ſo nicely form'd and 
put together, that one might eaſily take it for 
a natural Skeleton,—There are likewiſe two 
Crucqixes of Ivory, and the whole Hiſtory of 
our Saviour's Paſſion beautifully expreſs'd in a 
Piece of Carv'd Work.—A ſmall Man of War 
in Ivory, with Silver-Guns, is a Curioſity much 
admired; as is alſo a /atch made of Ivory, with 
all its Wheels and Movements. —Beſides theſe 
there are many other Curioſities in Ivory, E- 
bony, Box, Amber, and other Materials, which 
are kept for the fake of the elegant Workman- 
ſhip: And we are told there is a common 
Cherry-ſtone, on the Surface of which are en- 
graven two hundred and twenty Heads, but 
their Smallneſs makes them appear imperfect 
and contuled “. 

Ix this Royal Repolitory we find ſix golden 
ſepulchral Urns, which were diſcover'd in the 


Dr. Oliver tells us he 
did not ſee the Cherry-ſtone 
here ſpoken of, but ſays that 
in Holland an Engli/h Gen- 
tleman once ſhew'd him a 
Cherry-ſtone with a hundred 
and twenty-four Heads upon 
it, and all ſo perfect, that 
the naked Eye might diſtin 


guiſh thoſe of Kings, Popes, 
Cardinals, &c. by their 
Crowns and Mitres. This 
Curiofity was bought in 
Pruſſia for three hundred 
Pounds, and is faid to have 
been the Workmanſhip of a 
poor Wreich in Priſon at 
Dartzick, 

Iland 
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Mand of Funen in 1685, by a Peaſant, as he 
was ploughing his Land, and contain'd each of 
them ſome Aſhes of a greyiſh Colour, The 
largeſt of them weighs two Ounces and a halt, 
and the others two Ounces and a Dram. They 
are very thin, and each has three Rings of Gold 
about its Neck, with ſeveral Circles carv'd upon 
the Outſide of the Urn, having one common 
Center. This Diſcovery confirms the Account 
given us by Olaus Wormius and other Writers, 
that it was an ancient Cuſtom among the 
Norchern Nations to burn their Dead, and then 
bury their collected Aſhes in golden Urns.— 
Fhere is another ſepulchral Urn of Cryſtal, of 
a conical Figure, which has alſo a Gold Ring 
about it, and was found near Bergen in Nor- 
way.—There are likewiſe in this Collection ſe- 
veral Veſſels of different Srzes, fome of Glaſs 
and others of Earth, which are call'd Lachry- 
mal Urns, or Lachrymatories, being uſed by the 
ancient Romans to catch the Tears of weeping 
Friends, which were afterwards mix'd with the 
Aſhes of the Deceaſed. Ay 
We ſhall conclude our Account of this cele- 
brated Muſeum with a Deſcription of the Da- 
niſh and Oldenburg Horns, two Curioſities which 
are much admir'd. The Daniſb Horn is of 
pure Gold, weighs a hundred and two Ounces 
and a half, is two Feet nine Inches long, and 
holds about two Quarts of Wine Meaſure. This 
Horn was accidentally diſcover'd in the Year 
1639, by a Country Girl, in the Dioceſe of 
H 2 Ripen 
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Ripen in Jutland; and is undoubtedly a Piece 
of great Antiquity, by the Figures carv'd on 
the Outſide, which ſeem to be Hieroglyphics, 
Devils, Hobgoblins, Sc. Perhaps ſome of 
theſe Figures were deſign'd to repreſent their 
Deities, and the Horn was probably uſed in 
Sacrifices, as among the ancient Afyrians and 
other Nations, who upon ſuch Solemnities made 
a great Noife with Horas and Trumpets, and 
uſed them to drink cut of at their folemn En- 
tertainments,—T he Oldenburg Horn is of pure 
Silver gilt with Gold, weighs about four Pounds, 
and is curiouſly enamell'd with green and pur- 
ple Colours. The Daniſh Antiquaries tell many 
fabulous Stories of this Horn, which are not 
worth repeating ; and as to what they ſay of 
its being given to Otbo, Earl of Oldenburg in 
the Year 989, it is plain it cannot be of that 
Date, for the Figures and Characters on the 
Outſide are modern; which however, with the 
1 other Ornaments, are of excel- 


lent Workmanſhip, and make it a very fine 
and valuable Curioſity. 


| BuriLDINGs. 


EVERAL of the Cities of Denmark and 
Norway, particularly Copenhagen, are adorn'd 
with handſome Churches, ſome of Gothic and 
others of modern Archite&ure; but none of 
them are fo extraordinary as to require a De- 


{cription, 
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ſcription.—The Cathedral of Reſchild, once the 
Capital of Denmark and a Biſhop's See, 1s an 
old but ſtately Structure, chiefly noted for be- 
ing the Burial-Place of the Royal Family. 
Here are the Tombs of many of the Danish 
Kings, ſome of which are very magnificent, 
and over the Altar is a fine Piece of gilded 
Cary*d-Work, repreſenting the Hiſtory of our 
Saviour's Paſſion. —The Cathedral of Ripen is 
a noble Pile, built with Free-ftone and covet'd 
with Lead, and has a lofty ſquare Steeple. The 
Marble Columns which {upport its Roof, and 
ſome Royal Tombs, are its principal Orna- 
ments. — We ſhall only mention one Church 
more, viz. the Cathedral of Harbus, which is 
of curious Architecture, and adorn'd with many 
fine Monuments of Prelates, Noblemen, and 
other Perſons of Diſtinction. 
As to the Palaces of the King of Denmark, 
that at Copenhagen, having been deſtroy'd by 
Fire in 1728, has been rebuilt in a magnih- 
cent Manner: But the Palace of Frederic: /brg 
is the moſt beautiful and delightful of any be- 
longing to that Monarch, and may be reckon'd 
the Verſailles of Denmark. The Palace ſtands 
on an Iſland in the Middle of a little Lake, and 
was formerly a Scat belonging to a private Gen- 
tleman; but King Frederick II, being charm'd 
with its Situation, bought it and began to en— 
large it, and it was finiſh'd by his Son Chriſtian 
the Fourth. The Building ſtands on Piles, con- 
ſiſting of a very majeſtic Front and two large 
11 3 Wings, 
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Wings, which contain ſeveral grand Apart- 
ments, The Gallery that leads to the Hall of 
Audience is fill'd with a fine Collection of 
Paintings, moſt of them brought from 7raly.; 
and the Hall is adorn'd with Pictures of ſeveral 
of the Daniſh Kings, and of the preſent Royal 
Family, as large as the Life. The Exploits of 
ſome of theſe Monarchs are alſo beautifully 
painted in different Parts of the Palace, and 
the great Actions of Chriſtian IV. are repre- 
E-nted in rich Tapeſtry, The Chapel is cover'd 
with gilt Copper, and the Inſide is embelliſh'd 
with Paintings and other Ornaments, amongſt 
which are the Statues of the twelve Apoſtles in 
Silver; and it is ſaid the Locks, Bolts, Ga. 
were all of Silver, before it was plunder'd by 
the Swedes, There is a fine Garden behind the 
Palace, and in the Lake they have raiſed a Sort 
of Terrace on PHes, which coſt a hundred 
thouſand Crowns. The neighbouring Park is 
about nine Miles long, agreeably interſperſed 
with Canals and Fiſhponds, and well ſtock'd 
with Fallow-Deer from England. 

Tre Caſtle of Gottorp, belonging to the 
Duke of Holſtein, is at the ſame time a Fortreſs, 
and one of the nobleſt Palaces in theſe Northern 
Countries. It ſtands to the Weſt of the River 
Sley, in the Middle of a ſmall Lake, and is 
built in the Form. of an oblong Square, and 
tortified with four Baſtions of Earth. A Ram- 
part encompaſſes the firſt Court, and the Gate 
uf the Caſtle is of a fine blue Stone as hard as 

| : Marble, 
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Marble. On the North Side of the Caſtle there 
is a Bridge over the Lake two hundred Paces 
in Length, and at the End of the Bridge a fine 
Walk between Rows of Trees leads to the 
Garden, which is adorn'd with Caſcades, Foun- 
tains, and other Water-Works. In particular 
there is a large Baſon or Fiſh-pond, with plea- 
ſant Arbours on the Sides of it, and in the 
Middle is a Statue of Hercules combating the 
Hydra, whoſe Heads ſpout out Water, On 
the North there is a Parterre in Form of a 
Creſcent, divided into Compartments, and em- 
belliſh'd with the Buſts of ſeveral Kmgs and 
Princes. But one of the moſt curious Ornaments 
of theſe Gardens is a fine Globe of Copper, ten 
Feet and a half in Diameter, with a Sphere, ex- 
hibiting the Motion of the Sun and heavenly 
Bodies, which are carried round in exact 
Order by means of certain Wheels turn'd by 
Water. Before the Houſe there is a level Piece 
of Ground, about a hundred and fifty Paces 
long, which is divided into three Parts, thoſe 
on the Sides being two: fine Parterres, and that 
in the Middle having a large Baſon in the Cen- 
ter with beautiful Water- Works. From hence 
we aſcend to different Terraces, one above an- 
other, ſet round with Statues, Buſts, and other 
Ornaments. The higheſt Terrace exhibits a 
moſt delightful Proſpect, having the Caſtle in 
the Front, ſurrounded with a Lake, (as we ob- 
ſerved above) and a charming Country which 
Way ſoever we turn our Eye, On the 200 

: | cre 
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there is a noble Orangery or Green-Houſe ; and 
the neighbouring Park, which is four or five 
Eugliſb Miles in Circumference, is full of Deer, 
and in all Reſpects one of the pleaſanteſt ima- 
ginable. 

Hag we cannot forbear mentioning a very 
famous Structure, though long ago demoliſh'd, 
which was built in the little Iſland of Huen or 
Ween, lying in the Sound about halt a League 
from the Coaſt of Schonen, by that celebrated 
Daniſh Aſtronomer Tycho Brahe. This INand 
was given him by King Frederick the Second, 
whoſe Generoſity likewiſe ſupplied him with 
Money to erect an Edifice in the Middle of it, 
and to furniſſr it with all proper Inſtruments for 
obſerving the Courle and Motions of the hea- 
venly Bodies. Accordingly, about the Year 
1570, that noble Dane laid the Foundation of a 
magnificent Caſtle, which he call'd Uraniburg, 
(or the City of the Heavens) and in a few Years 
the Structure was compleated, wherein eve 
thing was fo well contrived both for Pleafure 
and Convenience, and the Inſtruments ſo ex- 
cellent for making aſtronomical Obſervations, 
that it was look' d upon as the fineſt Obſerva- 
tory in the World“. Here Tycho compoſed his 


The moſt celebrated Order of King Charles II. 
Obſervatories at preſent are at the Solicitation of Sir Jo- 
thoſe of Greenwich and Paris, nas Moor and Sir Chriftopher 
both of Royal Foundation, Viren, and the latter by 
the former being built by Lens XIV, and both fur- 
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Catalogue of Stars“; but by the Fate of War 
between Stoeden and Denmark, ſometimes the 


one and ſometimes the other being 


Maſters of 


the Iſland, this famed Obſervatory did not ſub- 
liſt above twenty Years, and there are now 
Icarce any Footſteps of it remaining, the Ruins 
having been diſperſed into divers Places, though 
Part of them ſerved afterwards to build Tycho 
a handſome Scat upon his ancient Eſtate, which 
to this Day retains the Naine of Uraniburg. 


niſh'd with the moſt accurate 
Inſtruments. — Father Le 
Comte 2 an Account of a 
magnificent Obſervatory e- 
rected in China by the late 
Emperor at the Requeſt of 
ſome Jeſuit Miſſionaries, e- 
ſpecially Father Verbieſt, 
whom he made his chief Ob- 
ſerver. The Inſtruments (he 
ſays) are very large, but the 
Diviſions leſs accurate, and 
the Contrivance in ſome Re- 
ſpects leſs commodious than 
thoſe of the European Ob- 
ſervatories. | 

* It would be impoſſible 
to have any diſtin or re- 
gular Notion of the Stars, 
with reſpe& to their Num- 
ber, Order, Diſtances, &c. 
without firſt reducing them 
to proper Claſſes, and ar- 
ranging them in certain 
Forms, under the Names of 


Animals or other Things, as 


the Ram, the Bull, the C own, 
&c. which are call'd C:n/te/- 
lations. By this means A- 
ſtronomers are enabled to 
form Catalogues of the Stars, 
and to record their Places in 
the Heavens; and thus the 
Obſervations of the ancient 
and modern Aſtronomers may 
be compared together. Hip- 


parchus, about one hundred- 


and twenty Years before 
Chriſt, is ſaid to be the firſt 
who framed a Catalogue of 
the Stars, in which he made 
uſe of the Obſervations of 
ſome preceding Altrono- 
mers; and his Catalogue,. 
which contain'd 1026, was 
afterwards copied by Pralemy,. 
and adjuſted to' his own 
Time. In the Year 1437, 
Ulugh Beigh made a new 
Catalogue of 1022 Stars,. 


WHEN 
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Wut Dr, Oliver viſited the INand of Ween, 
which he ſays is not above three Miles in Cir- 
cumference, he found no Remains of Tychz's 
Caſtle but Part of a circular Stone Wall, by 
which the Obſervatory was ſeparated from the 
other Apartments. As to the fine Apparatus 
of this Aſtronomer, the Doctor tells us, that 
moſt of the Inſtruments are ſcatter'd up and 
down in Germany, though ſome few were till 
remaining at Cpenbagen when he was there; 


which has been tranſlated out 
of Perfian into Latin by 
Dr. Hyde. The next who 
made a Catalogue of Stars 
from his own Obſervations 
was Tzcho Brahe, who recti- 
fied the Places of 777 Stars 
for the Year 1600; which 
Kepler increaſed to 1000, 
from other Obſervations of 
the ſame Aſtronomer. Bazer 
publiſh'd a Catalogue of 
1160. Hewelius compoſed 
one of 1888 Stars, adjuſted 
to the Year 1660, but ' only 
fix hundred and three of 
thoſe from his own Obſer- 
vations. ne laſt and moſt 
compleat of all is the Br:- 
tih Catalogue, compiled 
from the Obſervations of the 
accurate Mr, Flamſt ed, the 
firſt Aſtronomer to whom the 
Royal Obſervatory at Green- 
wich was committed, and 


who, as Dr. Halley expreſſes 
it, ſeem'd born for the Em- 
ployment. Here this great 
Man applied himſelf with 
unwearied Pains to obſerve 
the heavenly Bodies for a 
long Courſe of Years; but 
thougi his Obſervations were 
very numerous, and his Pa- 
pers ſwell'd to a great Bulk, 
nothing appear'd from him 
in Publick worthy ſo much 
Expence and Preparation. 
This occaſion d Prince 
George of Denmark to ap- 
point Sir H/aac Newton, Dr. 
Gregory, Dr. Arbuthnot, and 
other Members of the Royal 
Society, to inſpect Mr. Flam- 
fleed's Papers, and chuſe out 
of them ſuch as they ſhould 
think fit for the Preſs, purpo- 
ſing to print” them at his own 
Expence : But the Patron of 
the Work dying before the 


and 
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and in particular he ſaw, in the Roumd Tower, 


Hebo Brabe's own Celeſtial Globe, which was 


{ix Feet nine Inches in Diameter. This Tower 
(he adds) was built in 1601, near the Royal 
College in Copenhagen, for making aftronomical 
Obſervations, and is above a hundred and fifty 
Feet high. The Diameter of the Arca at top 
is ſixty Feet, and the Paſſige up to it wide 
enough for two Coaches, which winding with 
an eaſy and almoſt imperceptible Aſcent, it 
ſometimes ſerv'd as a Place of i rade for the 
Gentry to take the Air as well as for an Ob- 
ſervatory. 


Havixcs thus deſcribed what ſeem'd moſt 
worthy of Notice in Denmark and Norway, we 
think 1t not improper to proceed towards the 
Pole, and take a View of $5i/2bergen or Creen- 
land. We are ſenſtble, indeed, that Geogra- 


Impreſſion was half finiſh'd, 


it lay ſtill for ſome Time, till 
at length it was reſumed by 
Order of Queen Anne, and 
the Care of the Preſs com- 
mitted to Dr. Arbuthnet, and 
that of correcting and ſup- 
plying the Copy to Dr. 
Halliy. Mr. F.azfleed's Suc- 
ceſſor in the Royal Obſerva- 
tory. Such was the Riſe 
and Progreſs of the Hiftoria 
Cz ſtis, wherein we have 
a Catalogue of about 3oco 


Stars, diſtinguiſh'd into ſeven 
Degrees of Magnitude, in 
their proper Conſtellations, 
with their Longitudes, Lz- 
titudes, Sc. but ſcarce one 
thouſand of theſe are at any 
time vitible to the naked 
Eye. This Catalogue is re- 
Eihed for the Year 1689 
and as nothing was wanting 
either in the Apparatus or 
Obſerver, it may be look'd 
upon, fo far as it goes, as a 


perfect Work. 
phers 
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hers conſider this and ſeveral other Countries 
not thoroughly diſcover'd, as diſtinct from any 
of the four Parts of the World; but as Green- 
land hes directly Northward from the North 
Cape of Norway, and it is not yet known to 
be join'd to America, we ſhall look upon it as 
belonging to Europe, and therefore ſpeak of it 
in this Place, without the Apprehenſton of be- 
ing cenſured as immethodical. 


HA. V. 


Of GREENLAND. 


{H1S Country, the neareſt to the North Pole 
of any yet known, is call'd Spitzbergen 
by the Duteb, and by the Eugliſpß Geogra- 

phers ſometimes {imply Greenland, and ſome- 
times New Greenland, to diſtinguiſh it from a 
large Country lying more Weſtward and earlier 
diſcover'd, commonly call'd Greenland, which 
ſignifies the ſame as Groenland, the former being 
only the Denijo and Dutch Way of pronoun- 
cing and writing the latter. It is probable our 
unfortunate Countryman Sir Hugh Willoughby 
was the firit Diicoverer of Greenland, in the 
Year 1553, as is conjectur'd from a Note found 
in his Cabin after he and his Ship's Company 
were embay'd with Ice and frozen to Death on 

the 
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the Coaſt of Lapland. Three Years after this, 
Mr. Stephen Burrows arrived in the Latitude of 
78 Degrees, and fail'd along a deſolate Coaſt 
to the Latitude of 80 Degrees 11 Minutes, 
which was undoubtedly no other than Greenland. 
But this is denied by the Dutch, who pretend to 
be the firſt Diſcoverers in the Year 1596, when 
they fitted out Captain Barents with two Ships 
to find a North-Eaſt Paſſage to China. Be this 
as it may, they have no Occaſion to diſpute 
with the Engliſþ the Diſcovery of Greenland, 
fince the Profits reſulting from it are almolt 
wholly theirs. 

We do not know that there are any Towns 
or Villages in the whole Country, or that it is 
inhabited by any human Creatures. The Soil 
is little elſe but Rocks and Mountains, whole 
Tops ſeem loſt in the Clouds; from whence 
prodigious Heaps of Ice and Stones fall down 
into the Vallies. In ſome few Places indeed the 
Land 1s low, and cover'd with Snow and Ice, 
which being melted in the Summer diſcovers a 
barren Soil, overſpread with Heath and Mos, 
or entirely ſtony. The Mountains likewiſe, 
which are moſt expoſed to the Sun, are cover'd 
with Heath and Moſs; and the Cliffs of the 
Rocks are frequented by vaſt Numbers of Fowls, 
whoſe Dung, with the Moſs waſh'd down by 
the melted Snow, enriches the Soil in ſome 
Parts near the Shore, where it produces a Kind of 
Lettuce, Sorrel, Scurvygraſs, Mouſe-Ear, Heart's- 
Eaſe, and ſome Plants unknown to our Climate. 
1 I The 
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The Air is ſo cold, that it freezes almoſt with- 
out Intermiſſion, except in the Months of June, 
Juh, and Auguſt, when the Weather is uſually 
calm and very warm. For almoſt four Months 
in the Winter there is perpetual Night, and for 
the ſame Space of Time in Summer the Sun 
never ſets, making one continual Day. 

As Greenlaid | is not inhabited by the human 
Species that we Know of, our Bulineſs will be 
chiefly to give an Account of the Animals ob- 
ſerv'd there by People who have viſited the 
Coaſts of that frozen Country, and of the re- 
markable Kinds of Fiſh that are found in the 
Northern Ocean.—The White Bears of Green- 
land are differently ſhaped from thoſe of other 
Countries, being leaner and ſwifter, with a lon- 
ger Neck, and a Head more Ike a Hound's 
tian that of a common Bear; neither can they 
properly be ſaid to growl, but rather bark like 
a Dog that is loarfe. I heir Skin is a good De- 
fence a againſt the Severity of the Cold, their Hair 
being long and ſoft as Wool, and their Fleſh is 
indifferent Food. Some of theſe Creatures are 
ſix Feet high, and fourteen in Length; an! 
they are ſaid to be fo tender of their Young, 
that they will rather ſuffer themſelves to be 
kill d, then deſert them when in Danger. They 
are often found floating on the Ice at a vaſt Di- 
{tance from the Shore, and ſwim from one 
Mountain of Ice to another, feeding on dead 
Whales or other Fiſhes they happen to meet 
with. Thoſe who have winter'd in Greenland 

obſerve 
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obſerve, that theſe Bears are not to be ſcen du- 
ring that Seaſon. 

Tus Deer in this Country are grey and ſhag- 
gy, with Horns like a Hart, having three or 
four Branches on each Side, about a Foot long, 
and two Inches broad; and they have long Ears 
and ſhort Tails. Many of them are ſtarv'd in 
Winter, and the reſt are very lean in the Spring; 
but in Summer they grow fo fat by feeding on 
a Sort of yellow Moſs, that their Fleſh on the 
Ribs is ſometimes four Inches deep. Their 
Fleſh is very good roaſted, and ſo are the Foxcs 
of Greenland, of which there are great Num- 


many Land-Fowl, but Water-Fowl in abun- 
dance, though none of them ſo curious as to 
merit a particular Peſcription. 

Tut Seas of Greenland are ſtored with va- 
rious Kinds of Fiſh, which are not fo commonly 
found elſewhere, eſpecially Pale, and thole 
larger than in any other Part of the World, 
fome of them being two hundred Feet in 
Length, but the more uſual Size is from fifty 
to eighty or a hundred. The true Whale dit- 
fers from other Fiſh that bear that Name in his 
having no Teeth, inſtead of which he has a 
Kind of Whiſkers of a horny Subſtance grow- 
ing on each Side of his upper Jaw, conſiſting 
of a great Number of different Blades, ſome of 
them a Foot broad at the Bottom, and twelve 
or fifteen Feet long, ending in a Sort of Fringe, 
not unlike Hog's Briſtles, Theſe Whiſkers 

I 2 ſplic 
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ſplit and faſhion'd are what we call Hhalebone, 
and the genital Member of the Animal ſerves 
for the ſame Purpole, but not the Fins, as is 
commonly imagin'd. The Whale has a very 
large flattiſh Head, with two ſmall Eyes, not 
bigger than thoſe of an Ox; and for his Bulk 
he has a narrow Throat, being ſeldom more 
than a Foot wide, though he can open his Jaws 

feveral Fathoras. On the Top of his Head he 
has two Holes, through which he draws in Air, 
and diſcharges Water taken in at his Mouth, 
which he ſpouts up to a ſurprizing Height. His 
Bones are 3 like thoſe of Quadrupeds; but, 
inſtead of having a Cavity in the Middle, they 
art porous and full of Marrow. The Belly of 
the Whale is white, but the reſt of the Body 
black or reddiſh; and the Fleſh is coarſe, 
hard, and mix'd with Sinews. The outermoſt 
Skin is thin, which covers another almoſt an 
Inch thick, but fo tender, that it is of little 
or no Defence to the Animal againſt the Aſſaults 
of its Enemies. Between this Skin and the 
Fleſh lies the Fat or Blubber, from whence 
Train-Oil is procured by boiling. The Whale 
has very ſtrong Sinews about the Tail, with 
which he turns and winds himſelf as he pleaſes, 
and ſwims with wonderful Swiftneſs“, making a 


In Fiſhes the Tail is only ſerving to keep their 
the grand Inſtrument of Bodies well poiſed and ba- 
ſwimming, not the Fins, as lanced, and prevent Vacil- 
d generally imagined, theſe lation. For this Reaſon 
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Track in the Sea like a large Ship under Sail, 
Theſe Animals are mightily tormented with a 
Kind of Lice, which ſometimes eat large Holes 
in their Bodies; and it is ſuppoſed they feel 
great Pan before a Storm, being obſerv'd at 
ſuch a Time to twiſt and tumble about in a 
violent Manner. As to the Food of Whales, 
it is probably ſmall Fiſhes of ſcvcral Sorts; but 
upon opening their Bodies there is ſ-!dom found 
any thing but a few Weeds, and a Quantity of 
black inſects like Spiders, which are very nu- 
merous in the Northern Seas. — W hales copulate 
like four-footed Bæaſts, bring forth their Yourg 
alive, and ſuckle them with their Milk. 

- Taz Profit ariſing from the Bone and Oil of 
theſe huge Creatures induces the Dutch (and 
ſome Merchants of other Nations) to ſend an- 
nually a great many Ships to the Coaſt of Green- 
land, where they take them in the following 
Manner. When the Seamen ſee or hear a 
Whale ſpout, every one haſtens to his Boat, of 
which there are five or ſix belonging to each 
Ship, and fix or ſeven Men to each Boat; and 
having row'd till they come pretty near the 
Whale, the Harpooneer ſtrikcs him with his 


Fiſhes are more ſtrong and ctoral Muſcles of Birds for 
muſculous in the Tail than flying, &c. —The Manner 
any other Part; and it is ob- wherein Fiſhes row them- 
ſervable that the motive ſelves forwards by the Tail 
Farts of all Animals are the is well explain'd by Borelli 
Krongeſt, as the Thighs of in his Treatiſe de Motu Ani- 
Men for walking, the pe- malium, Patt. I. Cap. 23. 
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Harpoon or Harping- Iron, which is a Kind of 
Javelin five or ſix Feet long, pointed with Stect 
and bearded like an Arrow, to the other End 
whereof a Line is faſten d. This requires both 
Strength and Dexterity, in order to make the 
Wound deep enough, and in the moſt proper 
Place. As ſoon -as the Whale finds himſelf 
wounded, he plunges ſwiftly towards the Bot- 
tom of the Deep, and would inevitably ſink 
the Boat if they did not give him Line enough, 
which they take care to do by faſtening one to 
another, ſometimes to the Length of eight or 
nine hundred Fathoms. The Man at the Helm 
obſerves which Way the Rope goes, and ſteers 
the Boat accordingly, that it may run out di- 
rectly forwards, otherwiſe the Boat would ſoon 
be overſet; and the Harpooneer keeps wetting 
the Place were the Line runs, leſt the Boat 
ſhould take Fire by the Quickneſs of the Mo- 
tion. The other Boats row before, and ob- 
terve the Line, now and then drawing it in 
gently when they find it ſlacken, to prevent the 
Whale's entangling it amongſt the Rocks. 
When the Fiſh 1s pretty far ſpent and weaken'd, 
he riſes up again for Air, upon which the Har- 
Pooneer gives him a ſecond Wound, and per- 
haps they dart feveral little Spears into his Body; 
till at length being quite tired, and fainting with 
the Lofs of Blood, the Men have an Opportu- 
nity of approaching him, and thruſting a long 
ſteeled Lance under his Fins into his Inteſtines, 
which ſoon puts a Period to his Life. His * 
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tals being touch'd, he ſpouts out Streams of 
Blood inſtead of Water, and rages moſt furi- 
ouſly, beating the Sea with his Tail till it is all 
on a Foam, and the Noiſe of it may be heard 
at a great Diſtance; till having quite loſt his 
Strength, he turns on one Side and expires. - 

ALL the Boats are now employ'd in towing: 
the floating Carcaſs to the Ship, againſt the Side 
of which it is faſten'd by Ropes, one round 
the Neck, and another round the Tail. This 
done, three or four Men go down upon the 
Whale with a Sort of Irons on their Feet to 
prevent their ſlipping, and with large Knives 
cut off the Fat in Pieces ſeveral· Feet long, which 
are drawn up into the Ship by Lines and Pul- 
lies, Then they cut off the Whalebone from 
the upper Jaw of the Fiſh with. a Hatchet made 
for that Purpoſe, and having thus ſtripp'd the 
Carcaſe of all its Fat and Fins, the reſt is turn'd' 
adrift, and is welcome Food to the Birds and. 
white Bears. As the large Pieces of Fat are 
cut off, the reſt of the Crew are employ'd in 
cutting them ſmaller, and picking out all the 
Lean; after which they are put up in Tubs, 
and ſtow'd in the Hold of the Veſſel. When 
the fiſhing Seaſon is over, nothing remains but 
to ſail homewards, where the Blubber is boil'd 
and melted into Oil.—In general this Fiſhery is 
very profitable, but very uncertain, a Ship ſome- 
times taking ſeven or eight Whales in one 
Voyage, and at other times returning home 
without taking any thing at all. 


BeSives 
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Bes1pes the Whale, there are many other 
remarkable Fiſhes and amphibious Animals 
found near Greenland and in other Parts of the 
Northern Ocean, which require a brief De- 
fcription. Some of theſe indeed are look'd up- 
on to be of the Whale- Kind, particularly the 
Fin Fiſh, which equals the Whale in Length, 
but not in Thickneſs, and has a Fin on his Back, 
which the Whale has not; from whence his 
Name. He throws Water higher than a Whale 
of his Size; has brown Lips, which are twiſted 
lhke a Rope; and his Body much reſembles a 
Tench in Colour. He 1s extremely nimble, as' 
well as ſtrong; and is kill'd in the ſame man- 
ner as the Whale, When theſe Fiſh come up- 
on the Coaſt, the Whales diſappear. 

Taz Horſe-Whale, call'd allo the Morſe or 
Sea- Horſe, is an amphibious Creature as large 
as an Ox, with four Feet, a thick round Head, 
and a ſhort Neck, in which lies his greateſt 
Strength. His Eyes are red, his Ears ſmall, 
and his Noſtrils large, from whence he ſpouts 
Water, His Skin is very thick and cover'd 
with Hair, and from his upper Jaw proceed 
two long Teeth, which are' as white as Snow, 
and more eſteem'd than Ivory, as they keep 
their Colour better. This Creature is very bold, 
making towards the Boat as ſoon as he is at- 
tack'd, and endeavouring to overſet it, ſometimes 
tearing large Pieces from it with his Teeth; 
but the Seamen generally give him a warm Re- 
ception, and diſpatch him with Lances: When 

Wi hales 
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Whales happen to be ſcarce, the Oil and Teeth 
of theſe Animals help to ſupply the Defi- 
ciency “. 

Tre Monoceros or Sea-Unicorn has been men- 
tion'd in the preceding Chapter, as daring to 
attack the largeſt Whale with his Horn; but 
he is not the only Enemy the Whale has to deal 
with. The Sword-Fyb, fo call'd from his ſharp- 
pointed upper Jaw reſembling a Sword, pur- 
ſues the Whale and Fin-Fiſh with great Eager- 
neſs. They are of various Sizes, from three- 
to twenty Feet in Length, are ſhaped almoſt 
like a Man's Arm, and their Eyes ſtand far 
out of their Head. A few of them will diſ- 

tch a large Whale, and when they have kill'd 

im they feed chiefly on his Tongue; but 
fometimes they are deprived of their Prey by 
— Fiſhermen who are Spectators of the Com- 

at, 


® There is a little Iſland; heads of Morfes Teeth, and- 
lying directly South of Green- made twenty-two Tons of 
land, between it and the Oil out of the Fleſh of thoſe 
Continent of Europe, remark- Animals. In the Year 1610 
able for the great Number the Ru/ia Company took 
of Morſes that frequent the Poſſeſſion of the Iſland, and 


Land; and it appears from ſand Morſes, and made about 
Harris's Collection, that the fifty Tons of Oil: But we 


ſeveral profitable Voyages have been ſent thither for 
thither, where in one Sea- more than a hundred Years 


AN- 
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AxorhgR Enemy of the Whale, and the 
moſt voracious of all, is the Hay, of which 
there are ſeveral Sorts, the largeſt of them about 
eightren Feet long, and generally of a greyiſh 
Colour. This Fiſh does not kill the Whale 
outright, but bites large Pieces of Fat from his 
Sides, making Holes as if they had been dug 
with a Shovel; inſomuch that Fiſhermen have 
ſometimes taken Whales which have had great 
Part of their Blubber torn away in this Manner. 
The Liver of tie Hay is exceeding large, and 
abounds in Oil; and his Fleſh, when dried 
ſome Days in the Air, and afterwards boil'd or 
roaſted, is accounted tolerable Food; but the 
leſs the Fiſh, the better. 

We ſhall conclude this Chapter with an Ex- 
tract of the Hardſhips ſuſtain'd by eight Eng- 
lifhmen who winter'd in Greenland in the Year 
1530, which We hope will not be thought en: 
tirely foreign to our Subject, ror prove unenter- 
tuning to the Reader, —Three Ships were fitted 
out that Year for Greenland; and ene of them, 
a little before the Time of their returning home, 
being ſtraiten'd for Proviſions, the Captain ſent 
eight Men aſhore in a Boat to kill Veniſon, 
with Orders to follow the Ship to Green Har- 
bour, which lies a little to the Southward of 
the Place where they went aſhore. Theſe Men, 
having kill'd furtcen or fifteen Deer, propos'd 
to have gone on board the Ship. the Day fol- 
lowing; but a great Quantity of Ire driving 
towards the Shore, the Ship was 3 by 
an 
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ſtand fo far out to Sea, that, when they came 
to OCreen- Harbour, the was out of Sight, Now 
the Ships being to leave Greent2n4 within three 
Days, they thought it moſt adviſcable to make 
the beſt of their Way to Bell Sound the Place 
of Rendeavous, diſtant from Cree Lon bour a- 
bout ſixteen Leagucs to the Suuchward, As 
they were under terrible Apprchenſions leſt the 
Shipping ſhould be gone from thence before 
they arriv'd there, in order to ligliten the Boat 
and make the greater Lxpedition, they Aung the 
Veniſon into the Sea; but none of them know- 
ing the Coaſt very wel}, they ov-r-ſhot the Port 
above ten Leagues; when, being ſenſihle of 
their Error, they return'd to th: Northward. 
However, one ot the Company being poſitive 
that Bell Sound lay tarth-r to the South, they 
directed their Courſe Southward again; till be- 
ing a ſecond Lime convinced of their Miſtake, 
they turn'd again to the North, and at length 
arrived at the deſircd I Jarbour; but they bail 
ſpent ſo much Time in rowing backwards and 
forwards, that the Ships had actually ſaid for 
England, As toon as they perceiv'd this, they 
ſtood looking on ore another as Men amazed 
at the Diſtreſs to which they were on a ſudden 
reduced, being neither provided with Cloaths, 
Food, Firing, nor Houle to ſhelter theniſclvcs 
from the picrcing Cold they were to expect in 
ſo rigorous a Climate, But their Confternation 
being a little abated, they began to think of the 
propereſt Means to keep themiclves alive du- 


ring 
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ring the approaching Winter, in a Country 
within twelve Degrees of the Pole, being the 
firſt that ever ſtaid there during that diſmal 
Seaſon : And perhaps Hiſtory does not afford 
an Inſtance of a Company of Men in ſo di- 
ſtreſſed a Condition, that ſhewed more Courage 
and Patience, or made a wiſer Proviſion for 
their Preſervation. 

Tux firſt Thing they agreed on was to go 
to Green Harbour, where they arrived in twelve 
Hours; and having kill'd near twenty Deer and 
four Bears, they brought them to Bell-Sound. 
Here happen'd to be a large Booth erected, for 
the Coopers to work in at the fifhing Seaſon, 
eighty Feet long and fifty broad, cover'd with 
Tiles, and the Sides well boarded. Within 
this they built another, whoſe Length was twen- 
ty Feet, the Breadth ſixteen, and the Height 
ten, making it as cloſe and warm as poſſible, 
They alſo provided themſelves with Wood, 
which they ſtow'd between the Beams and Roof 
of the greater Booth; but taking a ſlight Sur- 
vey of their Proviſions, they found there was 
not half enough to ſerve them all the Winter, 
and therefore agreed to allow themſelves but 
one Meal a Day, putting their Confidence in 
Heaven, and praying for Strength and Patience 
to go through their Afffictions.— By the Begin- 
ning of October the Nights were grown long, 
the Weather very cold, and the Sea frozen 
over; and having now no Buſineſs, as hitherto, 
to divert their melancholy Thoughts, they be- 
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gan more than ever to reflect on their miſera- 


ble Condition, but receiv'd great Comfort from 
their frequent and fervent Devotions. And now, 
upon a more narrow Survey of their Proviſions, 
they concluded to have only three Meals a 
Week of Veniſon and Bear, and four Meals 
of Fritters, which is a very loathſome Food, 
being nothing but the Scraps of Whale's Fat, 
flung away after they have been boil'd for Oil; 
and leſt their Firing ſhould not hold out, they 
thought it proper to dreſs more Meat at a time, 
and put it up in Hogſheads.—On the 14th of 
OZober the Sun left them, but they had the 
Moon continually, and allo a glimmering Kind 
of Day-light for ſome I lours, which grew leſs 
and leſs till the firſt of December, from which 
Time to the 20th they could not perceive any 
Day-light at all. As for Light within Doors, 
finding ſome Sheet-Lead upon one of the Cool- 
ers, they made three Lamps, which they ſup- 
plied with Oil that was fortunately left in the 
Cooper's Tent; and for Wicks they made uſe 
of Rope-Yarn.— With the new Year their Day, 
or rather Twilight, began to increaſe; and the 
Cold alſo increated to that Degree, that it raiſed 


Bliſters on their Fleſh as if they had been burnt, 


and if they touch'd Iron it ſtuck to their Fin- 
gers. On the third of February they were 
chear'd again by the bright Rays of the Sun, 
which ſhone upon the Tops of the ſnowy 
Mountains, and, after ſo long and diſmal a 
Night, afforded them the moſt delightful Scene 

„ K that 
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that ever was beheld. What added to thew 
Joy was the Appearance of the Bears, one of 
which they kilPd at the Door of their Booth; but 
t'ie Cold was ſo intenſe that they could not ſtay 
there to take off her Skin, but dragg'd her in- 
to their Tent, and there cut her to pieces. Up- 
on this they fed twenty Days; and afterwards 
they kill'd ſeveral other Bears, one of them fix 
Feet high; ard having now Plenty of Food, 
and eating heartily two or three Meals a Day, 
they ſoon found their Strength increaſe, —T o- 
wards the Middle of March the Days were con- 
ſiderably lengthen'd; and the Fowls, which on 
the Approach of Winter fled to the South— 
ward, began to retort to Greenland again in great 
Numbers. The Foxes allo, which had kept 
clole in their Holes all Winter, now appear'd 
abroad; of which our Countrymen took no leſs 
than fifty, and found them to be very good 
Food when roaſted. -In May the W eather be- 
Sinning to grow warm, and the Seaſon for 
tlie Arrival of the Ships coming on, ſome of 
them went almoſt every Day to the Top of a 
Mountain, to ſee if they could diſcern a Sail; 
but on the 25th of that Month, none of them 
happening to go abroad, one of them in the out- 
ward Booth heard ſomebody hail the Tent, 
u hich proved to be one of the Boat's Crew be- 
lunging to a Ship juſt come from England. Of 
this the Man had no foner inform'd his Com- 
panions, but they all ran out to meet their 
Countrymen with ſuch Trantports of Joy as 


EH 25 cannot 
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cannot be expreſs*'d; by whom they were not 
only kindly receiv'd, but upon their Return to 
F.nsland they had a handſome Gratuity, and 
were well provided for by the Generoſity of the 
Merchants. 

W1Tn theſe poor Mariners, thus providen- 
tially preſerved and reſtored to their native 
Country, we take leave of Greenland, and re- 
rurn to the European Continent. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of SWEDEN and LAPLAND. 


LAKES, SPRINGS, and CATARACTS. 


HE Kingdom of Sweden is one of the 
largeſt in Europe, and in ſome Places the 

Soil 1s tolerably fruitful; but the great 
Number of barren Mountains diſperſed over the 
Face of the Country give it a diſagreeable Aſ- 
pect. From the Mountains fall innumerable 
Rivers, or rather Torrents, not many of them 
navigable, on account of the Rocks and Cata- 
racts that obſtruct their Paſſage; and theſe form 
ſeveral great Lakes, ſome of which are four- 
ſcore Engliſh Miles in Length and twenty in 
Breadth. If therefore we make Abatements 
for the Mountains, Lakes, Woods, Heaths, and 
K 2 Mar:hes, 
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Marſhes, with which the Country abounds, the 
habitable Part of it will be reduced to a ſmall. 
Proportion compared to the Extent of the 
Whole. 

AmonGcsT the Lakes of Sweden, that call'd 
Fetter is ſo remarkable in many Reſpects, that 
it ought by no means to eſcape our Notice. 
It divides Eeft and Vet Gol bland, being in 
Length from North to South above eighty 
Miles, and about «eighteen broad in the Mid- 
dle, growing narrower towards each Extremity. 
The Water of this Lake is very clear, and in 


| ſome Places ſo deep, that it has been ſounded 


with three hundred Fathoms of Line without 
finding the Bottom. For the molt part it is 
free from Rocks, and has but few Iſlands, the 
principal of which is Viſingſoe, lying in the 
Middle of the Lake. It is often diſturb'd by 
Storms, and ſometimes ſo ſuddenly, that the 
Surface begins to be ruffled before the leaſt 
Breath of Wind is perceived, ſo that the Cauſe 
frems to proceed from the Bottom of the Wa- 
ters; and it is no common Thing for Boats to 
be toſs'd by a Storm in one Part of the Lake, 
whilſt others not far off are in a perfect Calm. 
That ſuch Eruptions and Agitations of the 
Waters are promoted by ſubterraneous Winds, 
ſcems to be confirm'd by various Phænomena; 
tor immediately before a Storm, and whilſt the 
Sky 1s yet clear, there is perceived a Noiſe like 
Thunder in the Lake, which Dr. Hearne tells 
us he has often heard himſelf, and which was 
always 
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always follow'd by a Tempeſt. Ot this the In- 
habitants of Vſingſoe are more ſenſible than any 
others, for from that Part of the Ifland whence 
the Wind will blow the next Day, they hear a 
confuſed Noiſe like the firing of Cannon; and 
when this Rumbling is heard in the Eaſt, it is 
generally follow'd by Rain and Hail. Some 
People have likewiſe obſerv'd, while the Water 
has been very calm, a great Number of little 
Clouds, like ſo many Darts, riſing up here and 
there from the Bottom of the Lake, which 
uniting in the Air form'd a mizzling Rain; 
whence it plainly appears, that this is much ow- 
ing to ſubterraneous Winds. To ſuch Winds 
undoubtedly, together with thoſe from above, 
we may attribute the ſudden thawing of the Ice 
in the Spring, which one Minute 1s ſtrong e- 
nough to bear Horſes and Sledges, and the next 
is broken to pieces. The ſtrange Grumbling 
of the Waters, which precedes this terrible E- 
ruption, warns Travellers to make the beſt of 
their Way; but thoſe who happen to be at a 
great Diftance from Land are immediately 
drown'd, or float upon Shoals of Ice till they 
meet with Relief: And what is ſtill more dan- 
gerous, the Ice ſometimes with the leaſt Blaſt 
of Wind finks ſuddenly to the Bottom. 
TRE violent Under Currents of Water ob- 
ſerved in this Lake are alſo very ſurprizing, 
which directly oppoſing the Winds and Waves 
give the Fiſhermen a great deal of Trouble. 
From theſe, as well as from its unfathomable 
= | Deprh 
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Depth and ſubterraneous Winds, it is ſuppoſed to 
have a Communication under Ground with an— 
other large Lake call'd Jenner, about forty 
Miles to the Weſtward; and this ſeems to be 
confirm'd by ſeveral Whirlpools that lie be- 
tween theſe Lakes, two of which have been 
ſounded, and found of a vaſt Depth. What 
farther countenances this Opinion is, that ſome 
Years, without any viſible Cauſe, the Waters 
mcreaſe, and decreaſe again the following, Years, 
as ſeveral curious Perſons have obſerv'd. 
THERE is a Spring not far from the Lake 
Fetter, call'd the Hungry or Prophetic Fountain, 
becauſe they ſay it never has Plenty of Water 
but when there is a Scarcity of Corn the following 
Year. It lies in a Valley encompaſs'd with 
ſandy Hills, and has this Peculiarity, that in 
a rainy Summer it is commonly dry, whereas 
in the drieſt Summers it ſometimes overflows 
the Highway near Vadſtein. In 1685, which 
was a very wet Year, this Spring was quite 
dried up; but the next Summer, which was not 
10 rainy, it was obſerv'd to increaſe: And in 
the very dry Summer of the Year 1705, when 
all the neighbouring Springs entirely fail'd, 
this had a pientiful Stream of Water. 
CATARACTS, as we have ſaid already, are 
frequent in the Rivers of Sweden; but the moſt 
noted of all, and the only one worth giving 
an Account of, is that within a few Leagues of 
Crottenburg, where a River, which iſſues from 
the Lake Fenner, falls down a prodigious high 
| Preci- 
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Precipice into a deep Pit, with a terrible Noile, . 
and with ſuch Violence, that large Maſts, which: 
are floated down the River to Gottenburg, fre- 
quently dive ſo far under Water by the Fall it 
they happen to pitch endways, that ſome are 
half an Hour, others three Quarters, and ſome 
1 whole Hour or more, before they riſe up 
again to the Surface, Many Attempts have 
been made to find the Depth of this Hole, with 
Lines of ſeveral hundred Fathoms; but no Bot- 
tom could ever be diſcover'd. 


Foss ITS 


FE DEN abounds with various Kinds 
of Minerals and other Foſſils; and a- 
mong its Mines there 1s one of Silver, into 
which the Workmen are let down in Baſkets: 
to th: Depth of above a hundred Fathoms, 
where the Roof of the Mine is as high as a 
Church, ſupported by vaſt Arches of Oak; and 
trom thence they deſcend by Ladders or Baſkets 
to the loweſt Part of the Mine, at leaſt forty 
Fathoms more. It is not known when this 
Mine was firſt diſcover'd, but it muſt have been 
wrought for many Ages. The Ore yields but 
indifferently, and requires great Pains to refine 
it; however it annually produces about twenty 
thouſand Crowns-worth of fine Silver, of which 
the King has the Pre-emption, paying one 
Fourth leſs than the real Value.— Several — 
* 
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of Silver and Copper were diſcover'd laſt Cen- 
tury in the Swediſh Lapland. 

CoyyER is found plentifully in ſeveral Parts 
of Sweden, and is n the fineſt in Europe. 
The moſt noted Mine is of vaſt Extent, and 
about eighty Fathoms deep, but it is ſaid to 
have ſuffer d much by the falling in of the 
Roof; and the working of it is attended with 
great Diſcouragement, from the large Share the 
Crown has in the Profit®. The Copper made 
yearly out of this Mine amounts to the Value 
of two hundred thouſand Pounds, whereot the 
King has a fourth Part, and a Duty upon the 
Remainder of 25 per Cent. when it 1s exported 
un wrought.—Copper is of all Metals the moſt 
ductile and malleable after Gold and Silver, and 
abounds much in Vitriol and Sulphur. It is 
found in Glebes or Stones of various Forms 
and Colours, which are firſt beaten ſmall and 


Some Years ago an J. 
talian Gentleman came into 
Sweden, with Propoſals to 
make Copper a ſhorter and 
cheaper Way than had till 
then been practiſed, ſo as 
to make that in five Days 
which before required three 
Weeks, and with fewer 
Hands, and one fifth Part of 
the Charcoal. The Bargain 
was made, and his Reward 
to be a 100,000 Crowns. His 
fucit Eſſay ſucceeded to Ad- 


miration; but when he came 
to work iu earneſt, and had 
his new. invented Fur- 
naces built to his Mind, the 
Miners, as he complain'd, 
pick d out the worſt Ore, 
and were otherwiſe ſo en- 
vious and untractable, that 
he fail'd of Succeſs, and loft 
his Reward: Nor was it 
without Difficulty that he 
obtained Leave to buy Ore, 
and practiſe his Invention at 

his own Expence. 
waſh'd, 
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waſh'd, to ſeparate all the earthy and impure 
Parts wherewith they are mix'd. After waſhing 
they are melted, and the Metal run into a Sort 
of Moulds, which form large Blocks, by ſome 
call'd Salmons, and by others Cakes of Copper. 
To render it more pure and beautiful, they 
melt it again once or twice, ſome of its coarſe 
extraneous Parts being left at each Fuſion, 
and a Quantity of Tin and Antimony added; 
and in this State it is call'd Raſe-Copper.— T his 
Metal is often found native in a malleable State, 
ſometimes in beautiful branch'd Forms or ſmall 
ſlender Fibres, and ſometimes in little globular 
Lumps, or Maſſes of an irregular Figure. 

Taz Mines of Sweden likewiſe afford vaſt 
* - of excellent Iron, of which, beſides 

at is manufactur'd in the Country, they ex- 
port yearly to the Value of near three hun- 
dred thouſand Pounds. —Of the Nature of Iron- 
Ore, or the Manner of working it, we necd 
ſay nothing in this Place, having given a ſuf- 


_ ficient Account thereof in ſpeaking of our Iron- 


Works in the Foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſbire“: 
But we ſhall here take Occaſion to deſcribe that 
wonderful Foſſil call'd the Magnet or Loadſtone, 
which is found plentifully in the Iron-Mines of 
Sweden, and indeed in all Countries that have ſuch 
Mines, though the beſt are ſaid to be brought 
from Bengal and China. 


See Vol. I. p. 33. 


THE 
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THe Magnet is not properly to be conſider'd 
as a diſtinct Species of Foffils, being in reality 
nothing but a very rich Iron-Ore, found in de- 
tach'd Maſſes of various Forms and St es, of 
a duſky Iron Grey, and often tinged with a 
browniſh or reddiſh Colour. Ir is very heavy and 
hard, of an uneven Surface, and of a firm 
Structure, but uſually with ſome porous Irre- 
gularitics within. It is endued with ſeveral ex- 
traordinary Properties, as that of attracting Iron 
and direCting its Poles to thoie of the W orld, 
of which, ſo far as they relate to the Mariner's 
Compaſs, we have already taken notice“; but for 
the fake of ſuch of our Readers as may not be 
acquainted with the Virtues and Phænomena of 
the Loadſtone, we ſhall here enumerate ſome 
of the moſt remarkable. 1. Every Magnet has 
two Poles, one of . points Northwards, 
the other Semih wasch and if the Magnet be 
divided into ever fo many Pieces, the two Poles 
will be ound in each Piece. 2. One of theſe Poles 
attracts, the other repels Iron, but no other 
Body. 3. The magnetic Virtue is communi- 
eated to Iron by the Touch, and that very 


ſpeedily; though the longer the Iron touches 


or joins the Stone, the longer will its commu— 
nicated Virtue hold. 4. The Magnet loſes 
none of its own Virtue by what it communi- 
eates to the Iron. g. A Piece of Iron ſo touch'd 
by the — and — ſuſpended on a 


Vol. I. p. 114, & fen. 
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ſharp Point, will ſettle 1tſelf in a Direction 


nearly North and South. 


6. Ihe End touch'd 


with the South Pole of the Stone will point 


Northwards, and ſo vice verd. 
at the leaſt Diſt. 


Magnet, 


7 A trong 
ce from a leſicr or 


a weaker, cannot draw to it 2 Piece of Iron 


adhering actually t. en 
but it it Comes to tauc 


the other: Anm! 


1 
Aer or weaker Stones 


it, it Can draw it trom 
yer a WCcu'er 


Magnet, or even 


a little Piece of Iron, can cos ovay anyher 
Piece contiguous to a preater or ſtronget Load» 


ſtone. 8. A Plate of lan vniy, but no other 
Body interpoled, cam under the Of cr tion of 
the Magnet, either as to its attractive 07 4 


rective Wait), 


The Virtus of a Loadſtone 
may be impair'd by lying long ia a 


* rong To- 


lition“, as allo by Ruſt, W et, Sc. and may 


Several Ways have been 
tried, with little Succeſs, for 
recovering the decay'd Vir- 
tue of Loadftones ; but there 
is a remarkable Experiment 
of this Kind made by Mr, 
Haar, which aniwer'd the 
Purpoſe io well that it de- 
ſerves to be ment;on'd. This 
Gentleman had a Loadſtone 
which would take up four- 
teen Pounds and a half, but 
having laid it by for ſeveral 
Years be found it had loſt 
great Part of its Virtue; 
which he endeavour'd to 


recover by ſeveral Means, 
but without Succes. At latt 
he reflected, that by Uſe 
and Exerciſe the Powers of 
animal Bodies were often 
improved, and it might poſ- 
ſidly happen ſo with reſpect 
to ſome Properties or Powers 
of inanimate Bodies. Upon 
this Thought he hung as 
much Weight to the Stone 
as it would ſuſtain, and ſo 
left it for the Space of ſome 
Weeks. Then returning he 
applied more Weight to the 
former, which it eaſily bore ; 


be 
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be quite deſtroyed by Fire. 10. A Piece of 
Iron- Wire well touch'd, upon being bent round 
in a Ring, or coil'd round on a Stick, will ge- 
nerally loſe its directive Virtue, or at leaſt have 
it much diminiſh*d; but if the whole Length 
of the Wire be not bent, ſo that the two Ends 
he left ftrait, the Virtue will not be deſtroy'd 
in thcſ2 Parts, thaugh it will in all the reſt. 
11. A Piece of Wire that has been touch'd, 
being ſplit or cleft in two, the Poles are ſome- 
times changed, as in a cl-tt Magnet, the Times 
changed, as in a cleft Magnet, the North be- 
coming the South, and the South the North; 
and ſometimes one Halt of the Wire will re— 
tain its former Poles, and thoſe of the other 
Half be changed. 12. By drawing the Back 
of a Knife, or a long Piece of Steel-Wire, Sc. 
leifurcly over the Pole of a Magnet, carrying 
the Motion from the Middle of the Stone to 
the Pole, the Knife or Wire will accordingly 
attract one End of the Needle; but if the 
Knife or Wire be drawn from the ſame Pole 
to the Middle of the Stone, it will repel that 
End of the Needle which in the other Caſe it 
attracts. 13. It cither a Magnet or Piece of 
Iron be laid on a Cork, ſo as to float freely in 


and thus by repeating the former Strength, but in- 
Addition of more Weight creaſed it ſo far, that it 
at ſevera} Periods, in about would now take up more 
two Years Time the Stone than twenty Pounds. 

bad not only recover'd its 


the 
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the Water, it will be found, that which ſoever 
of the two is held in the Hand, the other will 
be drawn towards it; fo that Iron attracts the 
Magnet as much as it is attracted by it. 14. As 
the Magnet communicates its Virtue to Iron, 
ſo when arm'd {as they call it) or ſet in Iron 
it will take up a greater Weight of it than it 
can alone“. 15. A Knife, Sc. touch'd with a 
Magnet acquires a greater or leſs Degree of 
Virtue, according to the Part it 1s touch'd on, 
It receives the ſtrongeſt Touch when it is 
drawn ſlowly from the Handle towards the 
Point over one of the Poles of the Magnet; 
and if the ſame Knife thus touch'd, and in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of a ſtrong attractive Power, be te- 
touch'd in a contrary Direction, viz. by draw- 
ing it from the Point towards the Handle over 
the ſame Pole, it immediately loſes all its Vir- 
tue. 16. The Magnet acts with the ſame Force 


* It is likewiſe obſerva- 
ble, that the Power or Force 
of Magnets is generally 
greater in {mall than in large 
ones, in proportion to their 
Bulk. Thoſe of a large 
Size will rarely take up 
more Iron than three or 
four times their own Weight ; 
whereas if ſmall ones do not 
take up more than eight, ten, 
or twelve times their Weight, 
they are reckon'd but in- 
different. A Gentleman at 


Vol. II. N', XVIII. 


Bruton in Somerſctfhire has a 
Magnet, whoſe Weight, with 
the Armature, is but 43 
Grains, and yet will take up 
1032 Grains, which is 24 
times its Weight: And we 
have heard of another Gen- 
tleman who wears one 1n 
his Ring, that ſcarce weighs 
three Grains, and will take 
up near 750 Graias, which 
is 250 times its Weight; 
but this 1s aa Inſtance hardly 
to be parallel'g. 


. 77 
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in Vacuo, as in the open Air“. We may add 
to this, that Iron Bars, by ſtanding long in an 


* Theſe are the principal 
Phænomena of the Magnet; 
but to account for the Man- 
ner in which they are pro- 
duced, we have yet no fa- 
tisfactory Hypotheſis. Some 
of the Arcients aſcribe the 
Action of the Magnet to a 
Soul that animates it, and 
others to a certain Sympa- 
thy between the Effluvia of 
Iron and thoſe of the Mag- 
net. The chief Opinion that 
prevails among the Moderns 
3s that of Des Cartes, main- 
tain'd by Malcbranche, Ro- 
Lault, &c. and even admit- 
ted and confirm'd by Mr. 
Boyle and other great Phi- 
loſophers. This ſuppoſes a 
ſubtle, impalpable, and in- 
viſible Matter, ſtriated or 
channell'd, continually cir- 
culating round the Earth in 
the Planes of the Meridians, 
re-eniring at the Pole oppo- 
ſite to that from whica it 
iſſued, and fo paſling thro” 
the Eait!: u a Direction pa- 
rallel to its Axis. The Mag- 
net, it is iraagined, has two 
Poles aniyerable to thoſe of 
the Earth, and out of theſe 
:Nues a Matter like that juſt 


mention'd, which gives the 
Impulſe whereby Iron tends 
to the Magnet, and pro- 
duces what we call Attraction. 
Now beſides the Matter re- 
entering the Poles, there is 
a Quantity of it contiuually 
circulating round the Mag- 
net, and forming a Kind of 
Vortex; and the Spaces 
wherein this Matter moves 
is the Sphere of the Mag- 
net's Activity, within which 
its attractive Faculty is con- 


fined. The Eſſence of a 


Magnet therefore is ſup- 
poſed to conſiſt in its being 
perforated by an infinite 
Number of parallel Pores, 
{ome whereof are diſpoſed 
to admit the ſtriated Matter 
from the North Pole of the 
World, others that of the 
South; and hence the North 
and South Poles of the Mag- 
net Mr. N hien takes the 
dire tive Power of the Load- 
ſtone to be mechanical, 
aſeribing it to the circulating 
Eluvia, of which he thinks 
there are evident Indica- 
tions in magnetic Experi- 
ments; as Mr. Beyle thinks 
there are of the magnetic 


erect 
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erect Poſition, acquire a magnetic Virtue to a 
ſurprizing Degree, the lower End of ſuch Bars be- 
ing the North Pole, and the upper the Southern. 
Nay, Tongs and Pokers, by being often heated, 
and ſet to cool again in a Poſture neatly erect, 
have acquired this wonderful Property. 

T HERE is a Sort of Stone found in Sweden, 
which yields Sulphur, Vitriol, Alum, and Mi- 
nium, whereof Sir Gilbert Talbot has given us 
the tollowing Account. It is ponderous, and 
of a yellow Colour, intermix'd with Streaks of 
White, as if compoſed of Gold and Silver. It 
runs in Veins among the Rocks, on which they 
lay Wood and ſet it on Fire; and when the 
Stone is heated they throw Water upon it to 
make it rend, and dig it up with Mattocks, 
They afterwards break it into ſmaller Pieces, 
and melt it in Ovens, in Iron Pots, which are 
placed ſloping, ſo that the melted Matter may 
run out of one Pot into another ſet to receive 
it at the Mouth of the Oven. This Running, 
of the Stone is Sulphur; and the remaining 
Maſs is carried out, and laid on a Hill, where 
it is expoſed to the Sun and Air for two Years. 
It then takes fire of itſelf, yielding a thin blue 
Flame, ſcarce diſcernible in the Day-time, and 
leaving a blue Duſt behind it; which the Work- 


Effluvia of the Earth, tho“ ſuppoſes entirely immecha- 
they were never yet ren- nical, like the Power of 
der'd ſenſible: But the ar- Gravity. 

traftive Power Mr. Whiflon 


1 2 men 
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men obſerving, they dig it up, and put it into 
great Tubs of Water to infuſe for twenty-four 
Hours, The Water is afterwards boil'd in 
Kettles, and put into cooling Tubs, wherein 
croſs Sticks are placed, on which the Vitrio! 
faſtens like Sugar-candy. What remains of 
the Water, after the Extraction of the Vitriol, 
is mix'd with an eighth Part of Urine and the 
Lees of Wood-Aſhes; which being again boil'd 
very ſtrong, and ſet to cool in Tubs, the Sticks 
placed in them are incruſted with Alum. In 
the Water that remains after the Alum there is 
found a Sediment, which being ſeparated from 
the Water, and burnt in an Oven, becomes red, 


and 1s the Minium wherewith they paint their 
Houſes®*, 


ANIMALS. 


"F- HE vaſt Woods and Mountains of Swedes 

and Lapland abound with wild Beaſts of 
various Kinds, ſuch as Bears, Elks, Deer, 
Wolves, Foxes, Sc. moſt of which are too 
well known to need a Deſcription, The Et, 
indeed, is a Creature which ſome of our Rea- 
ders may neither have ſeen nor heard of, and 


* What we commonly 
call Minium, or Red Lead, is 
a Preparation of Lead, made 
by melking the Metal in an 
unglazed earthen Pan, and 


flirriog it till it be reduced 
* . 


firſt to a blackiſh, then yel- 
lowiſh, and laſtly to a very 
red Powder, which is of 
ſome Uſe in Medicine, but 
of more in Painting. 
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chchefore we ſhall deſcribe it here, though it is 


not peculiar to Sweden, but found in the Foreſts 


of Muſcovy, Poland, and other Parts of Europe, 
and abundantly in North America. This Beaſt 
is like a Mule in Size and Shape, but has a 
longer Snout, a ſhort Tail, cloven Feet; and 
two large branched Horns growing backwards, 
(the Female as well as the Male), which weigh 
frequently three and ſometimes four hun- 
dred Pounds. Its Hair is brown, and about 
the Length of that of a Goat; its Ears nine 
Inches long, but its Tail not above two Inches; 
its Neck ſhort and thick; its Skin ſtrong and 
hard, though thin; and 1:s Fleſh very delicate 
Food, efpecially that of the Female. The Li- 
gaments of its Joints are exceeding ſtrong, 
which has perhaps been the Occaſion of fome 
Authors reporting that it has no Joints in its 
Legs at all; but this is a great Miſtake. Ir 
docs not run, but its Trot is almoſt equal to 
the ſwifteſt running of a Deer; and it is ſaid to 
kick with ſuch Force, that the Blows will break 
Trees of a conſiderable Ihickneſs.— The Elk 
(they tell us) is much ſubject to the Epilepſy, 
and it having been obſerv'd that the Animal 
frequently ſcratches its Head with his hind Feet, 
it has been whimlically apprehended to be done 
as a Remedy for that Diſtemper. Hence the 

Hoof of the Elk has acquired a Reputation as 
a Specific againſt epileptic Diſorders, cither 
taken internally or externally applied, and it is 
according y fold in the Shops; but there is 


3 great 
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great Reaſon to believe that its Virtue is only 
1maginary *, 

Tas Rain Deer of Lapland are of wonder- 
ful Service to the Inhabitants of that Country, 
who bring them up to be tame and tractable, 
feed upon their Milk and Fleſh, make Cloaths 
of their Skins, and uſe them to draw Sledges, 
in which they travel over the Snow with pro- 
digious Swiftneſs. This Creature is ſomewhat 
leſs than a Stag, has two branch'd Horns, and 
long rough Hair under his Neck. His Colour 
inclines to an Aſh, but his Haunches and 
Shoulders, and the Parts under his Belly are 
white. Their Feet are thick, ſhort, and cloven ; 
and when they walk their Joints make a Sort 
of Noiſe like the claſhing of Stones one againſt 
another. Their ordinary Food is Moſs, and 
with this Suſtenance only they will perform Jour- 
neys of eighty or a hundred Miles a Day.— 
The Sledges, in which the Laplanders are drawn 
by the Rain-Deer, are ſhaped like Boats, only 
they are flatted behind, and not pointed, as they 
are before. The Bottom of the Sledge is con- 
vex, that it may flide with more Eaſe over the 
Snow; and the Traces are faſten*d about the 


Ancient Authors relate, put its left hind Foot in its 
that the Northern People left Ear, which cures it im- 
catch the Elk by watching mediately ; and it is that par- 
the Opportunity when it falls ticular Hoof, forſooth, which 
down of the Epilepſy, and is the applauded Remedy for 
laying hold of it before it the Falling Sickneſs. 
xccovers Strength enough to 
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Neck of the Animal, going down his Breaſt 
and between his Legs. The Reins are tied to 
his Horns, whereby he is guided by the Tra- 
ve ller, who by the Motion of his Body and the 
Help of his Hand takes care to balance the 
Sledge, and prevent its overturning, of which 
it is often in Danger by reaſon of the Roundneſs 
of its Bottom. They hang Bells to the Trap- 
pings of the Rain-Deer, with which thoſe Ani- 
mals are much delighted. — When the Lap- 
landers go a hunting, they uſe a Sort of Skates, 
which are flat Boards, four or five Feet long, 
pointed at each End, and turn'd upwards be- 
fore; and having a long Pole in their Hands, 
with a Piece of Board falten'd to the End of it, 
that it may not ſink too deep into the Snow, 
they run over it with great Swiftneſs, ſo as to 
go fifty or ſixty Miles a Day without any 
Fatigue. 

THz Sable Mice of Lapland, which are the 
fame with thoſe call'd Norway Mice by Olaus 
I ormits, deſerve the Attention of the Curious. 
They are near as large as-a ſmall Squirrel, but 
have no Tail; their Skin is ſtreak' d and ſpotted 
with Black and light Brown; and they have 
two upper Teeth, and as many under, which 
are very ſharp and pointed. They have Feet 
like thoſe of Squirrels, and are fo fierce, that if 
a Stick be held out to them they will bite it, 
and hold it fo faſt that one may ſwing them 
about in the Air. In their Marches they keep 
a direct Courſe, generally from North-Eaſt » 

South- 
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South-Weſt, and each Troop conſiſts of a great 
many Thouſands, who march in Lines ſomeYards 
long, and parallel to each other. They march 
by Night, or in the Twilight, and lie ſtill by 
Day; and if they meet with any thing to in- 
terrupt their Courſe, they do not turn out of 
their Lines, even though it be a Fire, a deep 
Well, a River, a Lake, or other Obſtacle, but 
without Heſitation venture through it, by which 
means vaſt Numbers are ſometimes deſtroy'd. 
If they are met ſwimming over Lakes, and 
forced out of their Courſe, they preſentiy re- 
turn into it again; and when they are ſtopp'd 
in the Fields they raiſe themſelves upon their 
hinder Feet like a Dog, and make a Kind of 
Barking or ſqucaking Noiſe, leaping up as high 
as a Man's Knee, and defending their Line as 
long as they are able. If a Houſe happens to 
be in their Way, there they ſtop till they die; 
for they never come into Houſes, or meddle 
with the Food of the Inhabitants. Through a 
Stack of Corn they will eat themſelves a Paſ- 
fage, and when they march through a Meadow, 
they damage it much by eating the Roots of 
the Graſs; but if they encamp there by Day 
they quite ſpoil it, making it look as if it were 
burnt or ſtrew'd with Aſhes. Theſe Creatures 
are very fruitful, but their Breeding does not 
hinder their March; for ſome of them have 
been obferv'd to travel with a young one in 
their Mouths, and ancther upon their Backs. 
The Roots of Graſs, with rotten Wood, * 

dne 
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the Inſects contain'd in it, are their chief Food; 
and during the Winter they lie under the Snow, 
having Breathing. Holes at top, as the Hares do 
and other Animals. 


INHABITANTS of LAPLAND. 


B EFORE we take leave of Lapland, it may 
not be amiſs to give ſome Account of its 
Inhabitants, as they are in many Reſpects a 
very remarkable People, and far different in 
their Manners and Cuſtoms from other Nations 
of Europe. With reſpect to their Stature, they 
are the ſhorteſt Men in all the North, being 
ſeldom above four Foot and a half high, and 
ſome of them even under that Size. Their 
Aſpect is generally homely, having a large 
Head, hollow Eyes, a broad Face, a flat Noſe, 
and ſhort black Hair. They have broad Breaſts, 
ſlender Waiſts, and ſmall! Legs, but are very 
ſtrong, ſwift, and nimble. The Women are 
ſomewhat handſomer than che Men, having 
black Eyes, and a Complexion mix'd with a 
natural Red and \V hite, which is not dilagree- 
able. They are ſuperſtitious, timorous, and 
paſſionate, and have only cuntuſed Notions of 
Chriſtianity ; but they are charitable and hoſpi- 
table to Strangers. Hunting and Fiſhing are 

their chief and almoſt only Employments 
TE Fleſh of the Kain- Deer, their Milk, the 
Cheeſe they moke of it, and the Fith they take 
in their Seas, Lakes, and Rivers, are the prin- 
cipal 
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cipal Part of their Food. Brandy, and other 
ſpirituous 1.iquors, they are very fond of; but 
their uſual Drink is Water, of which they have 
a Kettle always over the Fire in Winter; and 
they alſo drink the Broth of Fiſh and Fleſh 
boil'd together. In Summer they wear a cloſe 
Garment made of coarſe Wool, of a light- grey 
Colour without Dying, which reaches down to 
the Middle of their Legs; and round them 
they wear a Belt or Girdle, at which hangs a 
Knife, and a Pouch, wherein they keep their 
Flint, Matches, Tobacco, Sc. Their Winter- 
Cloaths are the Skins of Rain-Deer with the 
Hair inwards, of which they alſo make Shoes, 
Boots, Caps, and Gloves; and the Nerves of 
the Animal ſerve them for Thread. The Wo- 
men's Apparel is not much different from that 
of the Men; but they have more Trinkets hang- 
ing to their Girdles, ſuch as Chains, Rings, 

Knives, a Needle-Caſe, Sc. weighing ſometimes 
twenty Pounds. 
Tur Habirations of the Laplanders are ra- 
ther Huts than Houſes, conſiſting of Pieces of 
Timber or Rafters join'd together, and cover'd 
with Turf or the Branches and Bark of Pine- 
Trees. They have no Chimneys but a Hole 
at the Top of the Hut, which ſerves to let out 
the Smoke, and to admit the Light. In ſome 
Parts of the Country they build their Store- 
houſes on Trees, to ſecure their Proviſions from 
Bears and other wild Beaſts. 

THe 
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TRE Laplanders, in Hunting, make uſe of 
Bows about three Yaris Tong, in handling of 
V. nich they Are Very de xtrous, Den! we train'd up 
to it from their Inlancy; inſomuch that ſome of 
them will oot an Arrow into a Circle no big- 
ger than a Farthing, at ſuch a Diſtance as they 
can but juſt diſcern it. For the larger Sorts of 
Beaſts th y ſom-times uſe Fire- Arms an! Spears, 
or dig Pits for them to fall into, others they 
take in Traps, catch them with Dogs, or kill 
them with poiſonous Baits. Thev account the 
Fleſh of the Bear a great Rarity; and he that 
kills one is d. ſtinguiſli d by Laces round his 
Cap wrought with Tin- Wire, on which Occa- 
ſion they make ou Feaſting. 

Wurd a Laplauder has a mind to marry, he 
looks out for a young Woman poſſiſb'd of a 
great many Rain Deer, in which the Riches of 
theſe People chiefly con!ift; and it is the Cu- 
ſtom for Parents to give their Children ſome 
Rain-Deer as ſoon as they are born, which, with 
all their Increaſe, belong to them ever after. 
The more of theſe Napa a Maid has, the 
ſooner ſhe may exp..ct a tiuſband, for the Lap- 
landers do not much regard Beaur y Or. Other 
Qualifications. As to the poorer Sort, ey, 
are content to marry a Man's Daughter who 
lives in a convenizut Plice for Fithivng and 
Hunting. — When the Sutter goes to pay his 
firſt Viſit to the Woman he igteneis to marry, 
he is a companicd by om of his Friends, one 
of whom 1s to ncgotiate the Matter, and Carries 

Wit 
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with him ſome Bottles of good Brandy or other 
ſpirituous Liquor. Being arrived at the Hut, 
they are all invited in except the Suiter, who 
ſtays without for ſome Time, till the Company 
have drank round, and his Friend has made 
the Propoſal to the young Woman's Parents. 
The Man is then call'd in, and takes a Dram 
or two with the Company, but without ſeeing 
the Girl, who in the mean time 1s ſent abroad. 
If the Father conſents that the young Man may 
pay his Reſpects to his Daughter, he gocs out 
of the Hut to his Sledge, puts on his beſt Ap- 
pare], and returns to falute his Miſtreſs with a 
Kiſs; after which he makes her a Preſent of 
a Rain-Deer's Tongue, and ſome other T rifles, 
which ſhe refuſes to receive in the Preſence of 
her Relations; but going out of the Hut with 
him, ſhe accepts them. The Lover then de- 
ſires her to let him ſleep near her in the Hur, 
which if ſhe grants, the Marriage 1s as good as 
concluded; if not, ſhe throws the Preſents on 
the Ground, as a Mark of her Refuſal. After 
Marriage the Bridegroom is obliged to ſerve 
his Father in-Law a Year, before he takes away 
his Wife and her Patrimony of Rain Deer, at 
which Time all the Friends make Preſents to 
the new- marricd Couple. 

Soow after a Child is born, they waſh it 
with Snow or cold Water, and then wrap it 
up in the Skin of a Hare. The Women do 
not keep their Bed above four or five Days, 
and as ſoon as they have recover'd Strength, 

they 
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they ſet out with the Child at their Backs to 
have it baptized, for which Purpoſe they are 
often obliged to take long Journeys. Their 
Cradles are made of a Piece of hollow 
Timber, like a ſmall Boat; in which the Child 
is laid upon a Kind of ſoft fine Moſs, and 
cover'd over with the tender Skin of a young 
Rain-Deer. The Cradle is ſuſpended by a Rope 
from the Roof of the Hut, and by toſſing it to 
and fro they lull the Child to Sleep. 

THe Laplanders have no Phyſicians amongſt 
them, nor indeed have they much Occaſion for 
any, as they are very ſeldom afflicted with Sick- 
neſs. For the Cure of all inward Diſtempers 
they make a Drink of a certain Moſs which 


they call Jerth, or inſtead of that chew the 


Root of Angelica, or boil it in Rain-Neer's 
Milk. When they feel a Pain in any Part of 
their Body, they take a Kind of Fungus or 
Muſhroom growing upon the Birch-tree, and, 
having ſet Fire to it, they apply it burning hot 
to the Part affected; and this occaſions a Bli- 
ſter, which they imagine draws off all the bad 
Humours. For Wounds they have no other 
Remedy but the Reſin that oozes from the Fir- 
Tree; and when they have any Member frozen, 
they run a red-hot Iron into a Cheeſe made of 
Rain-Deer's Milk, and with the Fat that drops 
from it anoint the Part, which by that means 
is almoſt inſtantly cured. | 

As to their Funerals, if a deceaſed Leplander 
was rich, his Corpſe is wrapp'd in Linen; but 
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if he was poor, he has only a woollen Shroud. 
They put into the Coffin along with the De- 
ceaſed a Flint and Steel and a Hatcher, which 
they imagine he may have Occaſion for in his 
Journey to a Place of Reſt, But this is only the 
Practice of thoſe who are ſtill Heathens, or have 
very groſs Notions of the Criſtian Profeſſion. 
The Corple is drawn in a Sledge by a Rain- 
Deer to the Place of Burial, after which the 
Creature is kill'd to make a Funeral Entertain- 
ment, to which all the Friends and Relations of 
the Deceaſed are invited. 

Many Stories are told of the Wizards or 
Conjurers of Lapland, who pretend to foretel 
future Events, and are thought to have a Power 
of infiicting Diſeaſes on whom they have a 
mind on which Account they are held in great 
Veneration by the poor ignorant Laplanders, 
who take all imaginable Care to avoid their 
Anger: But Storics of this Kind are neither 
to our Purpoſe, or worth repeating ; and there- 
fore we proceed to conſider ſome of the Build- 
ings of Sweden, with which Article we ſhall 
conclude this Chapter. 


BUILDINGS. 


N this Northern Country we find but few 

Buildings that are ſo elegant or magnificent 

as to deſerve particular Notice. Several of the 

Churches in Stockholm are very large and hand- 

ſome Structures, built with Brick, and om 
wit 
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with Copper; but the Cathedral of Upſal is 
reckon'd the fineſt Church in the whole King- 
dom. This is alſo cover'd with Copper, and 
is adorn'd with ſtately Monuments of ſome of 
the Kings of Sweden, and other great Perſons, 
whoſe Remains were their depoſited. In the 
Chapel behind the Altar ſtands the Monument 
of King Guſtavus in Marble, between the Sta- 
tucs of his two Wives, who are likewiſe there 
interr'd : And in another Chapel 1s the Tomb 
of King John's Wife, who was the Mother of 
Sigiſinund III. King of Poland. It is of white 
Marble, and of excellent Workmanſhip, which 
may be alſo ſaid of the other Monuments in 
general. 
Taz Cathedral, of Lunden is a magnificent 
Structure, and has a very lofty Spire, which 
ſerves as. a Mark for Sailors, being ſeen at a 
great Diſtance. The Altar of this Church 1s a 
beautiful Piece of Work; but what moſt en- 
ages the Attention of a Stranger 1s its curious 
Clock, which for the Number of its Move- 
ments and Figures may vie with thoſe of Lyons 
and Straſburg. Every Hour two Horſemen 
come out and encounter, and a Door opens, 
which diſcovers the Virgin Mary ſitting on a 
Throne with Chriſt in her Arms, and the Magi 
with their Retinue marching in order and pre- 
ſenting their Gifts, two Trumpeters ſounding 
all the Time of the Proceſſion. This Clock, 
beſides the Hour, ſhews the Month and Day, 
and every Feſtival throughout the Year : But 
M 2 how- 
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however ingenious the Mechaniſm of theſe ce- 
lebrated Clocks may be, we are inclined to 
think that Pieces of Clock-Work equally cu- 


rious and wonderful, if not more ſo, have lately 


been made in England. 

As Sweden aff ods us ſo little that is remark- 
able under this Head, we ſhall detain him no 
longer in that Country, but conduct him croſs 
the Baltic into the Kingdom of Poland. 


— 


CHAP: 5 
Of POLAND. 


Foss IIS. 


HIS Country is of a great Extent, and 

the Soil is generally fertile, fit for Tillage 

and Paſture, ſo that it produces abun- 
dance of Corn, and feeds vaſt Numbers of Cat- 
tle. It is rather flat than mountainous, except 
on the Side of Hungary, from which it is ſepa- 
rated by a long Chain of craggy Hills call'd 
the Crapack or Carpathian Mountains. Some 
of its Mountains afford Mines of Silver, Cop- 
per, Lead, and Iron; but the moſt conſiderable 
of all are the Salt Mines in the Leſſer Poland, 
which are the chief Riches of the Country, and 
make one of the beſt Branches of the King's 
Revenue. 
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Revenue. Theſe Mines are near a little Town 
call'd Wilizka, a few Leagues from Cracow, 
and have now been open'd near five hundred 
Years, being firſt diſcover'd in 1251. There are 
ſeyeral Deſcents into them, the two principal 
whereof are in the Town itſelf, through which 
the Salt is drawn up; the reſt ſerve to let down 
Timber and other Neceſſaries. Above Ground 
there is a large Wheel, turn'd round by a Horſe, 
with a ſtrong Rope as thick as a Man's Arm; 
to this is faſten'd another Rope, which a Man 
ties round him in ſuch a Manner as to fit in it, 
and take another Perſon in his Lap; whereupon 
the large Rope being let down a little way, a 

ſecond Rope 1s faſten'd to it, on which another 
Man ſeats himſelf, taking likewiſe one in his 
Lap; and he being lower'd a little, gives Place 
for others to ſucceed him. Thus thirty, forty, 
or more, are let down at a time to the Depth 
of a hundred Fathoms, where they come to 
Ladders, by which they deſcend a hundred Fa- 
thoms lower, the Earth in the feveral Paſſages 
being ſupported with ſtrong Timber. Here a 

Stranger is ſurprized to find a Kind of ſubter- 
raneous Commonwealth, conſiſting of a great 
many Famihes, having their peculiar Laws and 
Polity, and even publick Roads and Carriages, 
Horles being employ*d to draw the Salt to the 
Mouths of the Mine, where it is taken up by 
Engines. Theſe Horſes, when once they are 
down, never fee the Light again; and indeed 


many of the People ſeem to be buried alive in 
M 3 this 
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this ſtrange Abyſs, ſome being born there and 
never ſtirring out, though others have frequent 
Opportunities of breathing the Village Air, and 
enjoying the Light of the Sun. It alſo raiſes a 
Traveller's Admiration, to behold in this ca- 
pacious Mine a long Series of lofty Vaults, 
ſuſtain'd by huge Pillars of Rock-Salt cut with 
the Chifſe}, which, by the Light of Flambeaux 
inceſſantly burning appear like ſo many Cry- 
ſtals or precious Stones of various Colours, 
caſting a Luſtre which the Eye can hardly en- 
dure. The Salt is hewn out of the Mine in 
Jarge cylindrical Pieces, the Workmen uſing 
Hammers, Pick-Axes, and Chiſſels, much as 
in our Stone Quarries; which Pieces, when 
drawn up to the Top, are broken into Frag- 
ments fit to be thrown into the Mill, where 
they are ground into a coarſe Sort of Powder, 
ſerving all the Purpoſes of our common Salt. 
However, it is proper to obſerve, that the Salt 
dug here is of three Kinds, the firſt a coarſe 
blackiſh Salt, the ſccond a little finer and whiter, 
the third very white and clear as Cryſtal, which 
is properly the Sal Gemmæ of the Druggiſts, 
and is frequently uſed for Toys, Chaplets, little 
Vaſes, &c.—But we muſt not forget to men- 
tion one of the greateſt Wonders of this Salt- 
Mine, which 1s a Rivulet of freſh Water run- 
ning through it, ſufficient to ſupply all the Oc- 
caſions of its Inhabitants, who are not leſs than 
a thouſand. People, 

THAT 
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Tuna beautiful tranſparent Subſtance call'd 
Amber 1s found bend on the Coaſts of 
Pruſſia, concerning the Nature and Origin 
whereof there has been a vaſt Diverſity of O- 
pinions, ſome referring it to the Mineral, others 
to the Vegetable, and others to the Animal 
Kingdom. There is, however, little Doubt 
to be made, but that it is wholly of mineral 


Amber is found in ſe- 
veral Part of Europe, but no 
where in ſuch Abundance as 
in Praſia, both dug out of 
the Earth and fiſh'd out of 
the Baltic Sea: The Coaſts 
of Pemera nia, Samogitia, 
Courlind, and Livmia, af- 
ford it in confiderable Quan- 
tities; and it has been often 
dug up in Denmark, It is 
met with in ſome Parts of 
France and 7taly, nor is our 
own Country without it; 
for Dr. Wiedward mentions 
ſeveral Places where it is 
found in England, and Mr. 
Hil! tells us he has pick d up 
ſome fine and beautiful Pieces 
on the Yorkfoire Coat. The 
Neigl hourhood of London 
alſo affords ſome that is to- 
lerably fine, as the laſt men- 
tion d Gentleman obſerves, 
who has had a Piece of Am- 
ber wrought, and wears it 


in the Head of a Cane, near 


three Inches long, which he 
found in the great Tile-Clay 
Pit behind St. George's Hoſ- 
pital at Hyde- Park-Corner. 

+ Pliny deſcribes Amber 
as a refinous Juice, oozing 
from aged Pines and Firs, 
and thence carried into the 
Sea, where it undergoes a 
Change, and is then thrown 
again upon the Shore. The 
Opinion of this ancient Na- 
turaliſt has been eſpouſed by 
many of the modern ones, 
ſome of whom to this Day 
ſuppoſe Amber to be a ve- 
getable Reſin. Others have 
imagined it a Concretion of 
the Tears of Birds, others 
the Urine of a Beaſt, &c. 
but we make no Scruple to 
join with thoſe who look 
upon it as belonging to the 
mineral Claſs ot Bodies, and 
accordingly ſpeak of it un- 
der the Head of Foſſils. 


Origin, 
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Origin, and is a Bitumen once liquid, much 
like Naphtha or Petroleum, harden'd and brought 
into its preſent State by a mineral Acid of the 
Nature of the Spirit of Sulphur or Oil of Vi- 
triol, both theſe Subſtances abounding in the 
Earth, and an artificial Mixture of them pro- 
ducing a Body very. much reſembling the na- 
tive Amber. This Foſſil is of a fine, uniform, 
and regular Texture, very light, yet heavy e- 
nough to ſink in Water, is naturally of a rough 
Surface, yields a fragrant Smell when rubb'd, 
and is endued with the Property of attracting 
light Bodies, which from its Name (Eledtrum) 
is call'd Electricity. It is found in various Shapes 
and Sizes, but its moſt uſual Standard 1s be- 
tween half an Inch and three Inches in Dia- 
meter. Its natural Colour is a very beautiful 
pale Lellow, but it is ſubje& to be alter'd from 
this by heterogeneous Mixtures of metalline or 
earthy Particles, receiv*d into it while not yet 
perfectly harden'd. Hence it is ſometimes 
white, ſometimes brown, and ſometimes even 
black and opake, in which laſt State it is pre- 
ferable to the fineſt Jet, though ſome ſay there 
is no ſuch thing as black Amber; and ſome- 
times, but rarely, it is found tinged with a 
reddiſh or greeniſh Caſt, and yet as pellucid as 
the common Amber. It is conſiderably hard, 
breaks with a ſmooth Surface, and even in the 

largeſt Pieces is very tranſparent. 
Is Pruſſia, where vaſt Quantities of Amber 
are dug out of the Earth, it lies uſually below 
five 
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five Strata in the following Order. The upper- 
moſt is a coarſe yellow Sand; the ſecond a 
whitiſh Clay; the third a blue C ay; the fourth 
a Subſtance reſembling Wood, but made up of 
ſeveral Flakes lying over one another; the fifth 
a Stratum of the 7yrites, or a Kut co vitrivhc 
Ore; and the ſixth another of yellow Sand, 
amongſt which the Amber lies, aud is extracted 
with convenient Inſtruments. Belides this, there 
is Plenty of Amber found in the Baltic Sea, 
which the Country People take up with Nets, 
and this is cali'd D d or draught Amber; what 
is gather'd on the Shore 4h among the 
Weeds and Sand being diſtinguiſm'd by the 
Name of pick d Amoer, and what is dug out 
of the Earth by that of , Amber. Theſe 
however are not three diſtin Species of Am- 
ber, but undoubtedly form'd in the ſame Man- 
ner; that found in the Sea or thrown upon the 
Shore being probably carried thither by the 
Rivers, or waſh'd by the Waves in tempeſtuous 
Weather from amongſt the Rocks, and thoſe 
ſubterraneous Places where Amber is produced 
and nouriſh'd. 

NaTuRe ſeems to have been very curious in 
the Formation of Amber, the Lumps of it 
being frequently ſhaped like Pears, Almonds, 
Peaſe, Sc. and the ſeveral Figures and Repre- 
ſentations obſerved in ſome Pieces of Amber 
are alſo ſurpriſing : But what is moſt wonder- 
ful, and difficult to account for, are the ſeveral 
Animals, Leaves, Sc. which are ſometimes 

found 
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found buried in this Foſſil. M. Hartman, who 
has given us a Hiſtory of the Pruſſian Amber, 
reckon'd above thirty Species of Infe&ts in- 
cloſed in Pieces he was poſſeſs'd of, as Flies, 
Spiders, Ants, Bees, Beetles, Sc. and ſome 
Authors mention Frogs, Lizards, and ſmall 
Fiſhes incloſed in Amber, but the Truth of 
this may be ſuſpected ®. 

How theſe Animals come to be immers'd in 
Amber, is a Queſtion much agitated amongſt 
the curious Enquirers into the Works of Na- 
ture. Some have endeavour*d to account for 
it by ſuppoſing Amber to have been of vege- 
table Origin, as if Animals could more caſily 
be entangled in the refinous and gummy Juices 


of Trees; but this is not ſupported by 


XPpCc- 


rience, for Infects are ſeldom or never found 


ft is certain, ſome Ar- 
tiſts have a Method of in- 
clofing theſe Animals in Am- 
ber; to diſtinguiſh which 
from thoſe that are ſo en- 
tomb'd by Nature, we may 
obſerve, that in the former 
the Inſe& is not far from the 
Surface, but in the latter it 
is in the Center; for the 
Amber-Poliſhers could not 
fo well canceal their Art, 
if they put their Animals in 
the ſuperficial Parts of the 
Amber, where the Tranſpa- 
rency would the more rea- 


dily diſcover the Cheat. If 


the Amber wherein Ani- 
mals are incloſed be ſolid, 
clear, free fram Cracks, and 


without a Contexture of dif- 


ferent Cruſts, it is a ſure 
Sign of its being artificial ; 
for the Parts of Amber, 
wherein Inſects are naturally 
repolited, (as M. Hartman a 
thouſand times obſerv'd) 


either cohere like Bark, or 
are interſected every way 
with Fiſſures, in which ſome 
Parts of the Animal appear 

incloſed 


7 
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incloſed in ſuch Juices, but only adhering ex- 
ternally to their Surface. Others again have 
denied them to be real Inſects, but any one 
may be latisfied of the contrary by viewing 
ſuch a Eicce of Amber when cut or broken, 
for evident Traces of the little Animals till 
remain.,—Infects thus found in Amber are in- 
deed an unqurſtionabi Proof of its having 
been once in à liquid State, and the better to 
underſtand tow they came to be incloſed in it, 
we need only reflect (ſays M. Hartman, that it 
is uſual for them in rigorous Scaſons to ſcek 
for Shelter and fleep in Caverns, where they 
are cover*d and buried in the bituminous Mat- 
ter which afterwards hardens into Amber. And 
on this Occaſion we are to conſider (es Mr. 77/7 
obferves) that all the Pieces of Amber which 
contain Flies, and other Inſects are of that Kind 
which is pick'd up on the Sea Shore, very few 
Accounts that can be depended upon having 
yet been given of any dug out of the Larth 
with ſuch Animals incloſed. Now as the na- 
tive liquid Bitumens are continually trickling 
down the Outſides of Rocks and mill „ and as 

ſome of this Matter may be lodg'd in ſmall 
Cavitics vr other wiſe det lin“ un tac Surtace of 
the Earth. lere it may letiurely be changed 
into * or, ap is not much to be wonder'd at 


if Fhes id tach like Inſcéts are ſometimes 
incloſec; hey Ledded in a Folll form'd after 


that Manner. 
TAE 
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Tus People who live on the Pruſſian Coaſt, 
and in other Places where Amber 1s produced, 
obſerve, that Ravens, Crows, Aﬀes, Sheep, 
auc ſeveral other Animals are extremely fond 
of it; and that Pieces of it are frequently found 
in their Excrements, and in their Bodies when 
oper' d. It is in conſiderable Repute for its 
medi inal Virrues, being uſed in Fumigations 
to „h) ve Defluxions, and its Fumes receiv'd 
at te Mouth are often ſucceſsful in the Begin- 
nir.g of a Quinſey. In the Time of the Plague, 
thot: who work in Amber at Konmgſberg are 
j 4 never to be infected; whence it is look' d 
un as a Preſervative againſt Contagion : And 
taken in Powder it is diuretic, expels Gravel, 
and promotes the Menſes. 

As to the Electricity of Amber, or its Power 
of attracting Straws, Paper, and other light 
B ies, it is really very ſurprizing; but the 
ſo ne Property is alſo found in Jet, Glaſs, Seal- 
ing Wax, molt Kinds of precious Stones, and 
in ail refinous and bituminous Subſtances“. 
This S1--cies of Attraction differs from Mag- 
netiſm in tnis, that the latter only attracts Iron 


e Yi.oh Elec- they are different Kinds ſeems 
trie © in + Runs, name evident from their contrary 
F. „ n :ericity, or Effects; for the light Bodies 
t' -» 1c}, ; nas to Glaſs; repell'd by one will be at- 
2 „ Aricity, or tractes by the other, which 
tazc e b<1-.gg- to Am. cannot happen when both 
ber, Ra ax, Gums, and Bodies have the ſame at- 
ſach-like Subſtances. That trative Power. 


Or 


5 
7 


Ie Hae nts 


or Steel, whereas Electricity attracts moſt Sorts 


by Attrition, and thereby diſpoſed to emit their 


awhen heated by Rubbing; but if they be firſt 


the Virtue penetrates the Pores of Glaſs. 4. The 
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of Bodies indifferently, though the Effect be 
only ſenſible in light ones. From the Experi- 
ments made by divers Philoſophers to deter- 
mine the Nature and Laws of Electricity, it 
appears, 1. That electrical Bodies do not attract 
at all, or very rarely, except they be warm'd 


Effluvia more copiouſly. 2. Theſe Bodies when 
warm'd by Fire do not attract ſo forcibly as 


warm'd by Fire, and then rubb'd, they attract 
the more ſtrongly. 3. The Interpoſition of the 
fineſt Linen, as Muſlin, or the like, will totally 
hinder the Operation of electrical Bodies, tho” 


Sphere or Extent of this attracting Power 
varies with the State of the Weather, the At- 
traction being ſtronger in hot and dry Weather 
than it is in cold and moiſt. 3. This Virtue 
may be communicated to the Diſtance of ſeven 
or eight hundred Yards by the Intervention of 
8 proper Body, as hempen Strings, Sc. E- 
leErical Bodies ſometimes alternately attract and 
rep: others to a conſiderable Diſtance, and with 
great Velocity; but in ſome Caſes the Body 
once repell'd will not be again attracted till it 
has firſt touch'd ſome other Body. 7. If the 
Sphere of Attraction be interrupted in any Part, 
it deſtroys the Efficacy of the Whole. 8. This 
Virue will exert itſelf i» Vacuo, but not fo 


ſtrongly as in the open Air. 9. It may be ex- 
W N cited 
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cited to ſuch a Degree as to appear lucid, and 


ſparkle like Fire in a dark Room. 10. Ir may 
alſo plainly be felt on the Face or Finger, 
ſtriking againſt it like a Puff of Wind; and it 
is ſenſible to the Ear by a crackling Noiſe, like 
that of burning Charcoal.—Theſe and ſeveral 
other wonderful Phænomena of Electricity have 
been diſcover'd by the Experiments of Mr. 
Boyle, Mr. Hawkſbee, Mr. Gray, the Abbe Nol- 
let, and other Virtuoſi, which have of late been 
publickly ſhewn in divers Parts of Exgland with 
an Apparatus contrived for that Purpoſe“. 

We have dwelt the longer on this Subject, 
as it is one of the moſt curious in Natural Hi- 
ſtory and Philoſophy, and the moſt entertain- 
ing we ſhall meet with in Poland. The Vege- 
tables of this Country are too common to re- 
quire a Deſeription; nor ſhall we have much to 
lay under the Article of Animals. 


* Mr. Martin obſerves, 
that the Uſes of this won- 
drous Virtue of Electricity 
has not yet been diſcover'd ; 
but Mr. Gray, a lutle before 
his Death, hit upon an Ex- 
periment which ſeem'd to 
indicate, that the attractive 
Power which regulates the 
Motions of the Heavenly 
Bodies, is of the electric 
Kind, The Experiment was 
this: He fix'd a large Iron 
Eall upon a great Caxe of 


Rofin and Wax, and exciting 
the Virtue ſtrongly in the 
Cake, a fine Feather ſuſ- 
pended by a Thread, and 
held near the Iron Ball, was 
carried round it by the Ef- 
fluvia in a circular Manner, 
and perform'd ſeveral Re- 
volutions. It moved from 
Weſt to Eaſt, as the Planets 
do; and its Motion, like 
theirs, was not quite Cir- 
cular, but a little elliptical. 


ANIMALS. 
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ANIMALS. 


6 HE Woods and Foreſts of Poland abound 

with Hares, Deer, Foxes, Bears, Wolves, 
and Boars; and they have alſo Plenty of Elks, 
wild Aſſes, wild Bulls or Uri, and Buffaloes, 
whoſe Fleſh the Poles reckon a great Dainty. 
In the Ukrain they have likewiſe wild Horſes, 
whoſe Fleſh is equally eſteem'd. The Wolf re- 
ſembling a Hart, or the European I.ynx, call'd 
by the Natives Ris, with Spots on its Belly and 
Legs, yields the beſt Furr of any Animal in 
Poland, though there are ſeveral others which 
are hunted and kill'd for the ſake of their Skins 
only. In Podolia there is a Sort of Quails that 
have green Legs; but their Fleſh is reckon'd 
unwholſome, and ſaid to give People the Cramp 
if too frequently or immoderately eaten. 

Theis Method of hunting and taking the 
wild Bulls is as follows: A great Number of 
Horſemen ſurround the Bull, one of whom rides 
up and throws a Dart at him, upon which the 
enraged Animal purſues his Enemy, but being 
wounded by another behind, he faces about to 
purſue the latter; and thus by turns they ſo har- 
raſs him, that being quite tired with defending 
himſelf againſt ſo many Aſſailants, he falls down, 
and 15 eafily taken. Another Way of taking 
theſe Beaſts is by felling a great many I rees, 
and thereby incloſing them fo that they can- 
not caſily eſcape, When a Bull is thus ſur- 
2 rounded, 


—— — 
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rounded, each Hunter having his proper Poſt | 
throws Darts at him, and whilſt the Bull runs | 
rowards one of them, another from behind 


gives him a mortal Wound. It he chance to 
break through the Incloſure, and any of the 
Hunters are in Danger, the Man he runs at 
holds out a Piece of red Cloth, againſt which 
the Beaſt having an Antipathy, he immediately 
leaves that Perſon, and makes towards another, 
who, being provided for him, commonly kills 
or diſables him.—Bears, and thoſe of the largeſt 
Size, they frequently take alive with Nets; in 
which one of them being entangled, the Sportſ- 
men ride up to him, pin down his Head and 
Feet with great wooden Forks, and bind him 
O faſt with ſtrong Cerds that he is not able to : 
ſtir, but the Knots are fo contrived that with | 
one Pull they may be untied. Having thus 
tecured the Bear they put him into a great 
wooden Cheſt, where they keep him, and turn 


. „„ 


him looſe when they have a mind to have the 


Diverſion of Hunting. - We now proceed to 


give ſome Account of the Buildings of thia 
Country. 


BU1LDINGS. 


MOST Travellers informs us, that many 
of the Churches and other publick Stru- 
ctures in Poland are very beautiful and magni- 
cent, but in the Deſcriptions of them they are 
not ſo particular as might be expected. In 
ar ſaw, 
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wc jr the Capital of the Kingdom, the prin- 
cipal Church, dedicated to St. Jobn the Baptiſt, 
is a noble Fabric and richly adorn'd; beſides 
which there are ſeveral others worth Obſerva- 
tion. The Palace in that City, where the Kings 
of Poland uſually reſide, and the General Dyer 
of the Kingdom aſſembles, is a large ſquare 
Pile of Buildings, begun by Sigiſinund III, and 
enlarged and beautified by his Succeſſors The 
King has another Palace in the Suburbs, amidſt 
delightful Groves and Gardens; and not far 
from it there is a ſmall Chapel erected in Me- 
mory of a Victory gain'd over the Mufcovites, 
in which there is a fine ſepulchral Monument of 
Demetrius Suiſcius, Great Duke of Muſcovy, 
who being taken Priſoner, died a Captive in 
Poland. 

In the City of Cracow there arc feveral mag- 
nificent Structures, and particularly the Caſtle, 
which is a Mile in Compaſs, wherein the King, 
has a noble Palace built of Stone, having a 
ſquare Court within it, and Galleries running 
round the Outſide ſupported by Marble Pillars. 
The Royal Apartments are adorn'd with fine 
Paintings and Statues, and from the North 
Gallery there is a charming Proſpect over the 
neighbouring Country. Within this Caſtle ſtands 
the Cathedral dedicated to St. S!anflans, a ma- 
jeſtic Structure, wherein the Kings of Polank 
are crown'd and uſually interr'd, and where are 
preſerv'd the Relicks of that Saint, the ancient 

N 3 Ras! wy 
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Biſhop and Patron of the Nation; who being, 
murder*d in this Church in the eleventh Cen- 
tury by Boleflaus the Bold, the King and Nobles 
walk in Proceſſion to his Shrine the Day be- 
tore the Coronation, to expiate the Crime; and 
ſeveral Kings have offer'd Veſſels of Gold and. 
Silver at his Tomb. Sigiſmund I. built a Sil- 
ver-Altar over it, with golden Crucifixes; and 
to the Pricſts who ſerve at it he gave many 
rich Veſtments embroider'd with Jewels. 

Tux Cathedral of Gneſna, formerly the Me- 
tropolis of the Kingdom, and now the See of 
an Archbiſhop who is Primate of all Poland, is 
a fine ancient Fabric, and is remarkable for its 
Gates of Corinthian Braſs exquiſitely wrought, 
which, it is ſaid, belong'd formerly to a Greek 
Monaſtery in the Morea, and were brought from 
thence by King Bolegflaus the Second. In this 
Church there is a vaſt Treaſure of Gold, Silver, 
and curious enamell'd Veſſels, given to it by 
ſcveral Kings and Archbiſhops. The Tomb 
of one of its Prelates, viz. St. Adelbert, was 
caſed with Silver by Sigiſmund the Third; and 
Archbiſhop Firley added to its Treaſure many 
coſtly Veſſels and Veſtments, particularly his 
own Mitre, valued at two thouſand Pounds 
Sterling. 

THe City of Poſua or Poſnan, which lies 
Welt from Gneſua, has alſo a ſtately Cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Magdalen, where they ſhew the 
Tomb of Duke Mieceſſaus, who introduced 
Chriſtiarity 
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Chriſtianity into Poland. It has likewiſe ſeveral- 


other handſome Churches, and a large Town- | 
houſe of excellent Architecture; but no Build- 
ing of that Kind in the Kingdom is equal to 
the Townhouſe of Thorn, which is reckon'd 
one of the fineſt in Europe. 

We ſhall conclude with Dantzick, the Capi- 
tal of Poliſh Pruſſia, and a City of very great 
Trade, which is adorn'd with many noble 
Structures, particularly St. Mary's Church, which 
is remarkably grand and beautiful. It has: ſe- 
veral thouſand Windows, forty-eight Altars, 
and a Font, made at Antwerp, which coſt a- 
bout five thouſand Pounds Sterling. The 
Town Houſe is alſo magnificent, and has a 
tofty Spire; but this and other fine Buildings 
were much damaged by the Bombs and red- 
hot Balls of the Ruſſians, when they beſieged 
Dantzick under Count Manich in 1734, in 
order to drive out King Staniſlaus and his 
Adherents, who had taken Shelter in that 
City. 


CHAP. 
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CHAT. AL 


Of MOSCOVY, or the RUS- 
SIAN Empire. 


TJ B15 vaſt Empire is partly in Europe, and 

partly in Aa, extending from the Con- 
fines of Sweden and Poland to thoſe of the 
Chineſe Tartary and the Sea of Japan, which ſeve- 
ral Geographers compute to be 1500 Leagues. 
The Afatic Part conſiſts chiefly of Siberia, a 
prodigious Tract of Land fo call'd ſince the 
Ruſſians have been Maſters of it, moſtly inha- 
bited by a People of Tartarian Race, inter- 
mix'd with ſome Colonies of Ruftans which 
have been ſettled in the great Towns, and the 
Deſcendants of fuch State-Prifoners and others 
as have been banrſh'd into that remote Country. 
Geographers indeed are divided with reſpec to 
the Limits of Siberia, ſome of them placing 
Part of it in Europe; and Samojedia lies alſo in 
Europe as well as in Ala: So that the little we 
ſhall have to-ſay of theſe Countries, of which 
large Tracts are barren and deſolate or to us 
unknown, will more conveniently be added here 
to the Account of the European Part of the 
Ruſſen Empire, than reſerved till we come to 
Ala, where it would ſcarce be ſufficient for a 
diſtinct Chapter. 
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EVERAL Parts of this great Empire are 

well furniſh'd with Mines of Iron, and par- 
ticularly at Alonitx near the Lake Ladoga they 
dig vaſt Quantities of Ore, which yields Iron 
of ſuch a Temper, that it may be brought 
(they ſay) to be as durable as Braſs, The Mines 
of Siberia likewiſe afford great Plenty of excel- 
lent Iron; and ſome Mines of Silver have late- 
ly been diſcover'd in that Country, from whence 
the Ruſſians draw no inconſiderable Treaſure, 
They have alſo abundance of Sulphur and Salt- 
petre, with which they make their own Gun- 
powder, and in Time may probably _ 
large Quantities of it, having much more than 
lufficient for their own Uſe: And perhaps they 
may ſhortly be in a Capacity to furniſh Fo- 
reigners with Fire-Arms, as Labour. 1s cheap, 
and they have Plenty of Iron. - 

We have already had Occaſion to take ſome 
Notice of a Species of Talc, the Lapis Specus 
laris of the Ancients*, commonly known a- 
mongſt us by the Name of Moſcovy- Glaſs, be- 
ing brought to us from that Country, where it 
is found in great Abundance. It is a beautiful 


* See Vol. I. p. 248. the Iſland of Cyprus, whers 
+ This Foffil is found in it lies in great Quantities a- 
many Parts of the World be- bout four or five Feet under 
ſides Ryy/a, particularly in the Surface, almoſt through» 


Foſſil 
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Foſſil, of an equal, regular, and elegantly lamr- 1 
nated Structure; and is uſually found in Maſſes, ] 
ren or twelve Inches in Breadth,and from half an 
Inch to three Inches in Thickneſs. Theſe are 
of a ſmooth and even Suriace, except at their 
Edges, where the Joinings of the various and 1 
mnumerable Plates or Flakes of which it is com- 
poled make a Multitude of thin Ridges; which 
being ſeparated by getting the Edge of a. Knife | 
between them, or other Means, the Maſs rea- 9 
dily ſplits, with proper Care, into very thin 
Laminæ, of an exceeding Brightneſs and Tranſ- 1 
parency. Its Colour is a fine clear White, re- 
ſembling that of the pureſt white Glaſs; but | 
there is another ſtill more elegant Species of this : 
Foſſil call'd Red Talc, found in Moſcovy and 
Perſia, and no where elſe ſo far as is yet known, 
which, though reddiſh in the Maſſes, is ſeldom 
brought to us except in ſuch thin Plates as to 
have no Remains of its Colour diſtinguiſhable. 
The Ancients (as we have obſerv'd) made Win- 
cows of this pellucid Stone, and at preſent it 
is uſed by the Miniature-Painters to cover their 
Pictures, the beſt Sort of Lanthorns are made 
of it inſtead of Horn, and minute Objects are 
ulually laid between two Plates of it for Exa- 
mination by the Mieroſcope. 


have it alſo from A/ricaand many of the Mountains of 
Haba, and of late it bas Germany. 
been diſcover'd to abound in 
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Tre large Teeth and Bones dug up in Si- 
beria, (commonly call'd Mammuth's Bones) are 
one of the greateſt Curioſities of this Country, 
and have employ'd the Thoughts and Pens of 
Sir Hans Sloaue, Dr. Breynius, and other learned 
Men, who make no Doubt of their being the 
Teeth and Bones of Elephants; and in reality 
theſe Teeth or Tuſks, if not too much corrupted 
by lying in the Ground, are fold and uſed as 
Ivory all over Rufia. Amongſt many other 
Rarities of this Kind Sir Hans Sloane has a Tu'k 
found under Ground in Siberia, which is of a 
browniih Colour, and hollow at the Bottom like 
other Elephants Teeth, one of which it plainly 
appears to be. From the Baſis, meaſuring along 
the outer Circumference to the ſmall End, it 
is five Feet ſeven Inches long, and the inner 
Circumference is four Feet ten Inches. Mea- 
ſuring from the Inſide of the Baſis to the fmall 
End in a ſtrait Line, the Diſtance is three Feet 
ten Inches and a half; and at the Baſis, where 
thickeſt, it is eighteen Inches round, and fix in 
Diameter. This Tuſk weighs forty-two Pounds; 
but we have credible Accounts of ſome that 
have been three or four times that Weight, and 
even of ſume Dentes molares, or (zrinders, weigh» 
ing twenty or twenty-four Pounds apiece“. 


* Here it is to be noted, 
that ſuch Teeth and Bones 
as we are ſpeaking of are 
likewiſe found in e 0 
ther Countries beſides Siberia, 
as Poland, Germany, Italy, 


England, Ireland, &c. but leſs 
common than in Siberia, and 
not ſo well preſerv'd being 
more waſted and ca!cined (as 
is ſyuppoled) by the greater 
Warmth of thoſe Climates. 


Ludiiphbus, 
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Ludalpbhus, in the Appendix to his Raſſian 
Grammar, mentions thele Teeth and Bones a- 
mong the Minerals of Rufſia; and takes notice 
that the Natives believe them to be the Teeth 
and Bones of an Animal living under Ground, 
much larger than any that live upon the Earth's 
Surface, He adds, however, that the more 
ſenſible among the Nuſſians affirm them to be 
Elephants Teeth, brought thither at the Lime 
of the Deluge; and he himſelf, upon examining 
a Picce given him by one of his Friends, who 
had it from a Ruſſian of Quality lately return'd 
from Siberia, found it to be real Ivory. 

Tur Account of theſe Teeth given us by 
Mr. Y/brand Ides, in his Travels from Moſcow 
to China, is very particular, the Subſtance of 
which is as follows. Amongſt the Hills ſays 
he) which are ſituated to the North-Eaſt of Ma- 
koffror, the Mammuth's Teeth and Legs are 
found, and more eſpecially on the Banks of the 
Feniſcea, Lena, and other Rivers, quite to the 
frozen Sea. In the Spring, when the Ice of 
theſe Rivers breaks, it is driven with ſuch Vio- 
lence as to undermine the Banks, and occaſion 
Part of the adjacent Hills to fall down; and 
thus they diſcover the Teeth of theſe Animals. 
A Perſon, who uſed to go annually in Scarch 
of theſe Bones, accompanied our Author to 
China, and told him for a certain Truth, that 
he and his Companions found the Head of one 
of theſe Creatures where ſach a Piece of Earth 
had fallen down, and tl a: with Difficulty they 

broke 
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Broke out the Teeth, which grew out of the 
Mouth like thoſe of an Elephant. They like- 
wiſe took ſame Bones of the Head, which a 

pear'd reddiſh, as if ſtain'd with Blood; and 
afterwards found the fore Foot of the Animal, 
the Circumference of which was as large as the 
Waiſt of an ordinary Man.—There are dif- 
ferent Reports (continues Mr. Ides) concerning 
this Creature, The Tunguftans, Oftiacks, and 
other Heathens ſay, that the Mammutb lives 
continually under Ground, and that they often 
ſce the Earth heav'd up when the Beaſt is upon 
the March, which afterwards finks down again, 
and makes a deep Pit or Cavity. They alſo 
believe, that if he comes ſo ncar the Surface of 
the Earth as to ſmell or diſcern the Air, he 
immediately dies; which (ſay they, i the Rea- 
ſon that ſeveral of them are found de on the 
high Banks of the Rivers, wacr. th y come 
out of the Ground unawares. Ti.s i che O- 
pinion of the Pagans concerning th M mmuth ; 
but the old Kuſſiaus of Siberia boieve, that 
there were Elephants in tat Country Lefore the 
Deluge, when the Climate was warmer, and 
that their drowned Bodies were driven by the 
Waters into ſubterraneous Cavitics, Where they, 
have ever fince lain frozen, and fo preſerv'd 
from Putrefaction. But there is no abſolute 
Neceſſity to ſuppoſe the Climate of Siberia was 
warmer before tie Flood, fince the Carcaſſes of 
drown'd Elephants might fioat thither 'from 
diſtant Countries. - Some of theſe Teeth are 
"VO. JL N*, XIX. O quite 
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uite black and broken, but thoſe which are 
— are as good as Ivory, and are accordingly 
ſent to all Parts of Muſcovy. 

Tx1s Account is confirm'd by Mr. Laurence 
Lang, in the Journal of his Travels to China, 
whither he went in 1715 with Diſpatches from 
his Czarifh Majeſty. He takes notice of theſe 
Bones, as being found about the River Jeniſcea, 
and towards Mangaſea, along the Banks, and 
in the Pits occaſion'd by the ſinking of the 
Earth. He calls them Maman Bones, and in- 
forms us, that ſome of the Inhabitants are of 
Opinion they are no real Bones, but a Sort of 
foſſil Horn which the Ground produces; and 


that others will have them to be the Bones of 


the Bebemoth mention'd in the Book of 7b, the 
Deſcription whereof they pretend is ſuitable to 
the Nature of the Maman; thoſe Words in 
particular, that he is caught with his own Eyes, 
(as ſome render the Paſſage) agreeing with the 
Siberian Tradition, that the Beaſt dies upon 
coming to Light. 

To theſe Accounts we ſhall only add another 
given by Bafilius Tatiſchow, Director General 
of the Mines in Siberia, in a Letter to the Bi- 
| ſhop of Gottenburg*;, wherein he mentions a 
large Horn, (as he calls it) or Tooth, weigh- 
ing 183 Pounds, which he had made a Pre- 
ſent of to his Czeriþ Majeſty, and another 


» This Letter was publiſh'd in the 44s Liter. Suecie, 
1725. 


which 
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which he preſented to the Imperial Academy 
at Peterſburg. He had like wiſe another, larger 
than either of the former, which he cauſed to 
be cut, and he himſelf wrought ſeveral Pieces 
of it, the Ivory being very good. Part of the 
Skull was corrupted by having lain in the 
Ground, and was ſo large, that it ſeem'd to 
him to be of the fame Size with that of a large 
Elephant. He had alſo in his Poſſeſſion a 
Grinder ten Inches long and fix Inches broad, 
beſides feveral Ribs, Shank-Bones, Cc. found 
from time to time in that Country. The ſame 
Gentleman took no ſmall Pains to enquire into 
thoſe Pits and Hollows, which the Pagan In- 
habitants of Siberia pretend are made by theſe 
Animals when they walk under Ground; and 
he found they were nothing but Caverns, ſuch 
as are common in other mountainous Countries, 
and are made by ſubterraneous Rivers and Ca- 
taracts, which ſometimes undermine the Places 
through which they paſs, ſo as to make the 
Ground above them fink in, and form great 
Cavities —U the Whole Sir Hans Sloane 
concludes, that though the Author has left the 
grand Queſtion about the Origin of theſe Bones 
undetermined, yet his Obſervations ſeem to 
tend very much towards eſtabliſhing the Opi- 
nion above-mention'd, that they are the Bones 
and Tuſks of Elephants drown'd in the uni- 
verſal Deluge. 
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VEGETABLES. 


& © HE moſt remarkable Production of this 
Kind in the Ruffian Empire (if the Ac- 
counts we have is true) is a Sort of Melon 
growing near Aſtracan, Caſan, Samara, and 
other Places on the River Wolga, call'd Bero- 
meta by the Natives, and by Naturaliſts the 
Scythian or Tartarian Lamb, as very much re- 
ſambling that Animal. This is reckon'd a 
Zoophyte, or Animal-Plant, being ſuppoſed 
to partake both of a ſenſitive and vegetable Na- 
ture. It is ſhaped like a Lamb, having ſeveral 
Footſtalks inflead of Legs, and is faid to con- 
ſume all the Graſs and Herbs round about it, 
after which it pines and dies away. The Skin 
of the Body 1s cover'd with a Subſtance exactly 
hRe Wool, ſhort and curling, and being dreſs'd 
as Tanners uſually do the fleſhy Side of Lamb. 
fkins, without taking off the Wool, it is uſed 
by People of Faſhion inſtead of other Furs to 
line their Garments. Scaliger mentions another 
Particular concerning it, that no Beaſt of Prey 
will feed upon it except the Wolf, and that 
It is uſed as a Bait to catch that Animal. 
Olearius tells us, he was ſhewn a Piece of 
this Skin, cover'd with a ſoft curl'd Wool like 
that of a young Lamb, which the People ſwore 
was taken from the Vegetable we have juſt de- 
ſcribed; but he could hardly believe them. 
Nor ys Olearius the only one who has queſtion'd 


the 
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the Truth of this Story; for Deufingius, who 
very carefully examin'd the Matter, ſuſpects the 
Whole to be fabulous; and Dr. Breynius is of 
the ſame Opinion. Nay farther, that learned 
Naturaliſt, Dr. Kempfer, though he diligently 
enquired for this vegetable Lamb in the Coun- 
try where it is ſuppoſed to grow, found no- 
thing Ike it; for neither the common People in 
Tartary, nor thoſe who were ſkill'd in Botany, 
knew any thing of ſuch a Plant; nor is there 
any thing in that Country call'd Borome!z ex- 
cept real Sheep: And therefore he poſitively 
aſſerts, that whatever is ſaid about this Vege- 
table is mere Fiction. The Doctor feems alſo 
to have diſcover'd the Origin of the Fiction; 
for he obſcrves, that in ſome Provinces about 
the Caſpian Sea, there is a Kind of Sheep dif- 
ferent in ſeveral Reſpects from the common 
Sort, particularly in the Finencis of their Furs, 
which he deſcribes, and ſhews how they are 
prepared for adorning the Cloaths of the Tar- 
tars and Perfians Now the Rich and Noble, 
(ſays the Doctor) who are ambitious of being 
cloath*d finer than the common Sort of People, 
are fond of the Furs of young Lambs, which 
are much more tender than thoſe of the old 
Sheep, and the younger they are, the dearer ; 
for their Wool will bear a fine and cloſe Curl, 
which makes the Fur more beautiful and va- 
luable. Hence it comes, that they often rip 
up the Dam and take out the Fus, only for 


the ſake of the Fur, which when duly pre- 


O 3 pared 
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pared is of ſo delicate a Grain, that after cut 
ting off the Extremities it ſcarce reſembles a 
Lamb-ſkin, and might eaſily deceive the Ig- 
gorant, who would be apt to take it for the 


downy 


Skin of a Gourd. With this the 


y line 


their Turbans, and frequently uſe it by way of 


Ornament on the Bo 


ers of outer Garments. 


And hence the Doctor imagines the Story of 
the Tartarian Lamb had its Riſe, the Fur of 
the Animal being transform'd into a Plant 
either through the Ignorance or Miſapprehen- 


fon of thoſe who firſt 


gave an Account of it, 


or the falſe Conjecture of ſome Philoſopher. — 
Be this as it will, we ſhall leave the Subject, 
and proceed to Matters that are not diſputed“. 


® Notwithſtanding Kemp- 
fer and others may treat the 
Account of the Tartarian 
Lamb as nothing but Fable, 
it is certain there is a Plant 
of this Kind which grows 
In Tartary and China. Sir 
Hin, Shane deſcribss one (in 
Phil. Tranſ. No 247.) that 


as thick as one's Wriſt, and 
had Foot Stalks towards the 
End about three or four 
Inches in Length, exactly 
like the Foot-Stalks of Fern 
| both within and without. 
Moſt of the Outſide was 
wover'd with a Down of a 


was more than a Foot long. 


ning like Silk, and it ſeem'd 
to be ſhaped by Nature to 
reſemble a Lamb. The 
Down of this Vegetable, 
call'd Poco fempie, or Golden 
Meſs, is recommended a- 
gainſt ſpitting of Blood, in 
a Dole of fix Grains; and 
three Doſes are ſaid to per- 
form a Cure: But Sir Hans, 
though he believes it inno- 
cent, ſays he is ſure it is not 
infallible. The Chineſe fre- 
quently apply it to recent 
Wounds, as we do Cob- 
webs, in order to ſtop Bleed. 
ing; and they eſteem'd it 
ſo much, that few Houſes 
ae wit hout it.—The Truth 
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ANIMALS. 


"F HE Ruſſian Empire, and particularly Si- 

beria, abounds with Variety of Animals, 
fuch as Foxes, Sables, Ermines, Lynxes, Bea- 
vers, Sc. whoſe Furs are in great Requeſt, and 
make a conſiderable- Article in their Commerce. 
The Beaver, or Caſtor, is an amphibious Ani- 


mal about three Foot long, and twelve or fif- 


teen Inches broad in the Cheſt and Haunches. 
In the Northern Regions the Beavers are uſually 
black or brown, but their Colour is lighter in 
more temperate Climates. Their Ears are ſmall, 
their Teeth ſtrong and ſharp, and they have 
a long ſcaly Tail, which is flat like the Blade 
of an Oar, and ſerves them as a Rudder to 
ſteer by, eſpecially when they ſwim under Wa- 
ter. Their fore Feet reſemble thoſe of Apes or 
Squirrels, which they uſe, like thoſe Creatures, 
as Hands when they eat; but their hind Feet 
are adapted for ſwimming, having Membranes 
between the Toes, like Ducks and other Wa- 
ter-Fowl. The Skin of the Beaver is cover'd 
with two Sorts of Hair, the one long, the other 
a ſoft Down, very fine and compact. An At- 
tempt was made at Paris in the laft Century to 


is, the Plant is a Kind of upon Graſs, and othe? ri- 
arboreſcent Fern, and may diculous Stories related of 
have ſome Reſemblance to it, they are confeſſedly fa- 
a Lamb; but as to its being bulous. 
# Zoopbyte, and feeding 
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manufacture this Down, mix'd with Wool, in- 
to Cloths, Flannels, Stockings, &c. but the 
Project did not anſwer — on, it being 
found by Experience that the Stuffs loſt their 
Dye when wet, and when dry again became 
harſh and ſtiff as Felts; fo that the Beaver is 
now chiefly uſed in making Hats, or as a Fur 
for Warmth or Ornament. 

Tax Bpaver has near its Anus two Bags or 
Purſes, containing a liquid Matter call'd 0. 
ftoreum, of conſiderable Uſe in Medicine. 
Theſe Bags are about the Bigneſs of a Gooſe- 

and have been falſly taken for the Teſti- 
cles of the Animal; but they are found indif- 
ferently in Males and Females. The Matter 
incloſed in theſe Bags is oily ®, of a ſharp bitter 


It is certain that Ducks, 
Geeſe, and all Sorts of Wa- 
ter-Fowl, have a Gland in 
their Rump, from which 
they expreſs with their Bill 
an oily Matter, wherewith 
they anoint their Feathers, 
to prevent their being too 
much affected by the Water: 
And the Glands of that large 
Duck commonly call'd the 
Muſcovy Duck, or rather 
Muſe Duck, afford an Oil as 
fragant as Civet. It is there- 
fore probable, that as the 
Beaver is an Animal which 
frequents the Water, the 


Caftereves is 2 Subftance pro- 
vided by Nature to greaſe 
and anoint his Fur with, ro 
prevent the Water from 
ſoaking quite to his Sxin, 
And this ſeems to be con- 
firm'd by an Obier vation, 
tnat the Beaver frequently 
ſtops when he is hunted, and 
juſt going into the Water, 
putting his Mouth towards 
the Au,, in order to {queeze 
out the oily Liquor con- 
tain d in his bags, ro aomt 
his Fur and prelerve it fm 
Injury. Hence p'ilibiy che 
Story had its Ric, that this 
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Taſte, and ſtrong diſagreeable Smell; but when 
taken from the Animal it dries and condenſes, 
and becomes of the Conſiſtence of Wax by 
hanging it in a Chimney. The Ruffians cure 
their Caſtoreum in the following Manner: They 
boil a few Wood-Aſhes in a proper Quantity 
of Water, tie the Bags in Couples, and 
them in the boiling Water for half a Quarter 
of an Hour. This done, they lay the Bark of 
the Birch-tree on the Fire, and fmoke the 
over it for about an Hour; and then letting 
them hang for a Week or longer, till they are 

rfectly dry and hard, they pack them up for 

ſe or Exportation. — As to the Virtues of Caſto- 
reum, it diſcuſſes Flatulencies, corroborates the 
Head and nervous Syſtem, rallies the languiſh- 
ing Spirits, reſiſts Poiſons, cauſes Sneezing, and 
7 ovokes the Menſes. Hence it is of Uſe in a 

thargy, pea Epilepſy, Vertigo, Palſy, 
Tremblings, Hyſterics, and Cholic Pains; and 
as it conſiſts of very minute and penetrating 
Parts, and is poſſeſs'd of à certain Acrimony, 
it ſeems proper to rouze and excite a languid 
Circulation, It is alſo ſaid to cure a Ringing 
in the Ears, Difficulty of Hearing, and Pains 
in the Teeth, and to correct the Virulence of 
Opium. 


Animal, ſenfibte the Hunters and bites them off, and 
- purſue him for the ſake of leaves them to his Purſuers 
his Teſtiches, ſometimes ſtops in order to ſave his Life. 


Six 
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Six Hans Sloane kept a young female Beaver 
three Months in his Garden, till at laſt ſhe was 
kill'd by a Dog. She was about half grown, 
not exceeding twenty-two Inches in Length 
from the Noſe to the Root of the Tail, which 
was eight Inches long. She was very thick, and 
paunch-bellied ; and the Shape of the Head, 
and indeed of the whole Animal, except the 
hind Feet and Tail, much reſembled that of a 
great over-grown Water-Rat. They fed her 
with Bread and Water, and gave her ſome 
Willow-Boughs, of which ſhe eat but little; 
but being turn*d looſe in the Garden, ſhe ſeem'd 
to like the Vines, having gnaw'd ſeveral of 
them as high as ſhe could —_ 5 down to 
the Roots: She likewiſe gna Jeſſamine, 
and fome Holly- Trees, — * leaſt of all. 
Being put into a Fountain with ſome live Floun- 
ders, ſhe never offer'd to ſtrike at them, as an 
Otter would have done; ſo that Fiſh does not 
ſeem to be the natural Food of theſe Creatures, 
but Herbs, Fruits, and Branches of Trees. In 
ſwimming ſhe made uſe of her hind Feet only, 
holding her fore Feet cloſe up under her Throat, 
and never moving them till ſhe came to the 
Side, and endeavour'd to get out of the Water. 
She ſwam under Water as ſwift as a Carp, and 
2 now and then come up to breathe, thruſt- 

ing her Noſtrils juſt above the Surface. Her 
hind Legs being longer than her fore Legs, ſhe 
walk'd but ſlowly, or rather waddled like a 
Duck; and if drove faſt along, ſhe could not 


run, 
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run, but went by Leaps or Jum in 
her Tail againſt the An er 1 
derful Polity obſerv'd amongſt the Beavers, 
their gnawing down great Trees, their Manner 
of building their Habitations, and other Par- 
ticulars of that Kind, we ſhall take notice of 
them when we come to Canada, which Country 
abounds with thoſe Animals more than any 
other Part of the World. 

AmoncsT the Furs of Siberia, that of the 
Ermine is in great Eſteem for its Whiteneſs 
and Luſtre. This Creature is a Sort of Pole- 
cat or Weaſel, and has ſometimes been con- 
founded with the Squirrel, and even with the 
Sable, though they are three different Animals, 
In order to heighten the charming White of 
the Ermine, the Furriers uſually prick it here 
and there with little black Tufts, which are 
Bits of the Skin of a Lamb of a very ſhining 
Black, though ſome ſay they are Pieces of the 
Ermine's Tail. 

Tur Sable is a Sort of Weaſel found in ſe- 
veral Countries, but thoſe of Siberia are the 
molt eſteem d. The blackeſt bear the higheſt 
Price, and therefore the Ruſſans have found 
out a Way of dying the brown Sable to the 
Colour of that which is naturally of a moſt 
beautiful Black: But Lemon- Juice will diſcharge 
this artificial Colour, and lay the Cheat open. 

Tus Black Fox is as well known in Siberia 
as the Sable, nor is it common any where but 
in ſuch cold Countries; ſo that to ſuppoſe all 

Animals 
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Animals have white Hair in the Northern Cti- 
mates, is a vulgar Error. Some of them in- 
deed are found perfectly white, which would 
naturally be of another Colour in warmer Coun- 
tries; and ſome that are brown in Summer, as 
Hares for Inftance, turn grey or white in Win- 
ter, and the next Summer reſume their former 
Colour : But there are many which are not fub- 
ject to ſuch Changes. 

Wr have another Sort of Fur from Siberia, 
which is the Skin of a Squirrel found there and 
in other Northern Countries. Theſe Creatures 
are brown in Summer, but grey m Winter, at 
which Time they are kilPd, and afford two 
different Sorts of Furs, the Back being grey, 
and the Bully as white as Ermine. It is bor- 
der'd on each Side with a black Streak, which 
is carefully preſerved, When the Fur is va- 
ried alternately with the Skin of the Back and 
Belly, it is much the richer. 

To theſc Animals we ought to add a Sort 
of Mountain Cat, bigger than a Fox, which 
for its ſparkling Eye is look'd upon by ſeveral 
Naturaliſts to be the Lynx of the Ancients. This 
Creature 1s found in other Parts of Europe as 
well as in Moſcovy, and its ſpotted Skin is one 
of the moſt brautiful in the World, though 
it does not ſeem to be ſo much eſteem'd as it 
deſerves. | 

Or all the Fiſh that are found in the Seas and 
Rivers of the Kuſſian Empire, which afford 
great Plenty and Variety, the Sturgees ſeems — | 
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be the moſt worthy our Notice, on account of 
the vaſt Traffick it occaſions “. The Sturgeon 
is a large Sea-Fiſh, which at its Seaſon runs up 
the Rivers, having a ſharp pointed Snout, flat 
Belly, and bluiſh Back. They are of various 
Sizes, ſometimes fourteen or even twenty Feet 
in Length; but thoſe of a middle Size are 
reckon*d the beſt. When freſh, they are deli- 
cious Food ; and to keep them they are ſalted 
or pickled in large Pieces, and put up in Cags, 
from twenty-five to fifty Pounds. The greateſt 
Sturgeon-Fiſhery in the World is at the Mouth 
ef the Volga, which falls into the Caſpian Sea, 
where a Multitude of Hands are employ'd. 
The Fiſh are not taken with Nets, but in a 
Kind of Incloſure form'd by huge Stakes diſ- 
poſed in Triangles, repreſenting the Letter Z 
ſeveral times repeated; which being open on 
the Side towards the Sea, and cloſe on the 
other, the Fiſh, aſcending in the Seaſon up the 
River, embarraſs themſelves in theſe narrow an- 
gular Retreats, and not being able to turn them- 
elves back again by reaſon of their Bulk, are 
eaſily ſtruck and kilPd with a Sort of Harpoon 
or Javelin, It is only the leſſer and younger 
Sturgeons that are pickled for eating; but the 
great Object of this Fiſhery is the Roe or: 


* Sturgeons, with us, are left on Shore, but when 
reckon'd among the Num- taken out at Sea are the 
ber of Royal Fiſhes, as be- Property of the Perſon who 
longing to the King when takes them. 
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Spawn of the Fiſh, a Commodity as much uſed 
in Moſcovy as Butter in Holland, 'The Roes 
are cured by ſalting and drying them in the 
Sun or by the Fire, and thus prepared it is 
call'd Cavear or Cavia, and is ſent up the Woſga 
to Moſcow, from whence it js diſtributed into 
all Parts of the Empire, where it is of great 
Service to the People on account of the ſeveral 
Lents they obſerve with the utmoſt Strictneſs. 
The Engliſh import conſiderable Quantities of 
Cavear from Ruſſia, but not ſo much for home 
Conſumption (though it has lately been intro- 
duced to our Tables) as to ſupply the French 
and 1talians. If good, it is of a reddiſh brown 
Colour, and very dry. Some eat it with OH 
and Lemon, others with Vinegar; ſometimes it 
is eaten alone with Bread, and ſometimes only 
as à Sauce or Pickle, like Anchovies. 


BUI LDIN GS. 


IN a Country ſo rude and unpoliſh'd as Mo/- 

covy has been till of late, one cannot expect 
to find many Inſtances of beautiful or elegant 
Architecture, and yet there are ſome Structures 
to be met with which are not undeſervedly ad- 
mired. The ſtately Church in the City of MA 
cow, call'd the Jeruſalem, is faid to be ſuch an 
extraordinary Pile of Building, that the Czar 
Jobn Baſilides the Furſt, in whoſe Reign it was 
erected, ordered the Eyes of the Architect to 
be put out, that he might never contrive or 
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behold its equal. There are ſeveral other mag- 
nificent Churches in the ſame City, particularly 
that of Sr. Michael, which ſtands within the 
Walls of the Caftle, and is adorn'd with the 
Tombs of the Czars or Great Dukes of Moſ- 
covy. On the Right Side of the Altar v the 
Czar's Throne, and on the Left that of the Pa- 
triarch; and in the Body of the Church hangs 
a ' Chandelier of immenſe Weight and Value. 
The very Jewels and other Ornaments that en- 
rich a Picture of the Virgin Mary are valued 
at half a Ton Weight of Gold; beſides a vaſt 
Number of Statues, Chalices, and other Uter- 
fils of Gold and Silver finely wrought and ſi s 
with precious Stones, a great many rich ſacer- 
dotal Veſtments, and an immenſe Quantity of 
Donatives offer'd to the Relicics of three emi- 
nent Ruſſian Saints which are here interr d: So 
that the Treaſure of this Church is ſaid to be 
equal, at leaſt, to that of any Cathedral in Ex- 
rope. — The Tombs of the Princes who never 
reign'd are in a ſeparate Chapel; and the Prin- 
ceſſes of the Blood are interr'd in a neighbour- 
wg Monaſtery of Nuns, which 'is a noble 
Structure. 

Next to the Churches of Moſcow we may 
reckon thoſe of Peterſburg, eſpecially the Ca- 
thedral, which is a magnificent Edifice, built 
by the Direction of an Halian Architect. That 
of NM. Novogrod is a ſtately Pile, all built of 
Stone, having fine Cupolas, after the Model of 
that of Santa Sophia at Conſtantinople, Theſe 


22 Cupolas 
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Cupolas are painted with a ſhining green Var- 
niſh, and the Tops of them are adorn'd with 
neat ſmall Croſſes.— Add to theſe the Cathedral 
Church of Vologda, an ancient and majeſtic 
Structure, which has alſo five Cupolas cover'd 
with Tin, and Crofſes on the Tops of them 
finely gilt, which, when the Sun ſhines upon 
them, make a glittering Appearance. Beſides 
this there are twenty other Stone-Churches in 
_ City, and above forty more built of Tim- 

r. 

As to jthe Imperial Palaces, there are two 
noble ones at Moſcow, the one of Timber, the 
other of Stone, and built after the Italian Man- 
ner, as is alſo the fine Palace at Peterſburg. 
Her Czariſh Majeſty's Pleaſure-Houſe call'd 
Peietrſdoſß, being buiit by the late Czar Peter 
the Great, ſtands on the Coaſt of the Gulf of 
Finland between Cronflot and Peterſburg, and is 
one of the beft Buildings in the Northern Parts 
of Europe. The Houſe ſtands on a rifing 
Ground, is furniſh'd after the Dach Manner, 
and adorn'd with beautiful Paintings. Large 
Veſſels can come up to it by means of a long 
and deep Canal, cut from thence to the Sea, 
which was dug in two Months Time, and fur- 
niſhes a large Reſervoir about three Miles di- 
{tant from Peterſhoff, where there is a curious 
Water-Engine erected by a Dutchman. Not far 
from Peterſhoff are two other pretty Seats, which 
are almoſt encompaſs'd with Bafons, Fiſh- 
Ponds, Fountains, Calcades, Fc. all * 
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with Water from the great Reſervoir juſt men- 
tioned, and forming a moſt elegant and de- 
lightful Proſpect. 

Havixc thus gone through the Ruſſian Em- 
pire, it remains to take a View of the TurkiſÞ 
Dominions in Europe, which will finiſh the firſt 
Part of our Undertaking. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of TURKY i» EUROPE. 


CAvERNs, New ISLANDS, c. 


HIS Part of the Tirkiþþ Empire was for- 
merly the moſt conſiderable of the Et 
repean Continent, having been inhabited 

by Nations who make the greateſt Figui e in 
ancient Hiſtory. The Valour, Wifdom, and 
Learning of the old Grecians in particular is 
well known to all who are in the leait ac- 
quainted with Antiquity, their Country being 
once the moſt celebrated in the Univerſe, ſur- 
aſſing all others in Arms, Arts, and Sciences. 
It was for many Ages divided into ſeveral ſmall 
Kingdoms and Republicks, - which were ar 
length reduced te the Subjection of the Mace- 
donians, and aftcrwards became a Province of 
„ 56 the * 
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the Roman Empire; and fo it continued (tho 
harraſſed and diſmember'd by the Goths and 
Hung) till it was over-run by the Turks, who 
are its preſent Maſters. In this and other Parts 
of the Turkib Dominions we ſhall find many 
curious Remains of Antiquity; but, according 
to our Method, ſome Articles of Natural Ht 
ſtory come firſt under Conſideration. 

Ix the Courſe of this Work we have already 
deſcribed ſeveral remarkable Caves or Grotto's, 
but perhaps no Curioſity of this Kind deſerves 
our Attention more than the Grotto of Anti- 
peros, an Iſland in the Archipelago, which 
M. Tournefert, who view'd it in the Year 1700, 
repreſents as one of the greateſt Wonders in 
Nature. The Deſcent into this Grotto is very 
difficult and dangerous, being for the moſt 
part down Rocks and frightful Precipices, by 
means of Ropes and Ladders, and the Aſſiſtance 
.of Guides who attend with Torches. From 
the firſt Entrance into the Cavern to the Bot- 
tom of the Grotto is reckon'd a hundred and 
fifty Fathoms, and the Grotto itſelf is about 
forty Fathoms high and fifty broad. The Roof, 
which is in Form of an Arch, is embelliſn'd 
with Variety of natural Fret- work, from whence 
hang Reſemblances of Bunches of Grapes, Fe- 
ftoons, and Lances of a ſurprizing Length. 
All round the Grotto are ſorm'd ſeveral little 
Cloſets or Cabinets, which there is one 
particularly diſtinguiſhable, the Productions that 
torm it (ſays M. Tournefort) ſo exattly 8 
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bling the Roots, Stems, and Heads of Colly- 
flowers, that one would think Nature intended 
thereby to ſhew us how ſhe operates in the Ve- 


getation of Stones “. 


That Stones vegetate, 
or grow in the Manner of 
Plants, ſeems to have been 
an ancient and forgotten 
Hypotheſis, but lately re- 
vived by M. Tonrnefort, who, 
at his Return from the Be- 
vant, propoſed his Theory 
to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, which he 
fupported by a Variety of 
Arguments and Obſervations. 
He took notice in ſurveying 
the Labyrinth of Crete, that 
ſeveral People had cut their 
Names in the Rock, and that 
the Letters, inftead of being 
hollow, as they muſt have 
been at firſt, (being cut with 
the Point of a Knife) were 
become prominent, and ſtood 
out from the Surface of the 
Stone, like ſo many Baſſo- 
Relievo's. Hence he in- 
ferr'd, that the nutritious 
Juice of the Stone, being 
extravaſated, had gradually 
$11'd up the Cavities of the 
Letters, and form'd a Sort 
of Callofity, like thoſe at 
the Extremities of the Fibres 
of broken Bones, or on the 
Bark of Trees that have 


Theſe Figures are all of 


been cut with a Knife or 
Graver: And being con- 
firm'd in his Opinion by fi- 
milar ' Callofities form'd on 
feveral other Stones which 
had re-united after they had 
been broken, he made no- 
Doubt of aſcribing this Ef- 
ſect to Vegetation. But this 
is not all: The ſame Gen- 
tleman thinks it probable, 
that Stones not only grow, 
but are generated like Plants, 
having their reſpective Seeds, 
which he ſuppoſes are a 
Kind-of Duſt that falls from- 
them while they are alwe or 
continue to vegetate; at 
leaſt there are abundance of 
Stones whoſe Generation is 
otherwiſe inconceivable. Th's 
Duft may be compared to 
the Seeds of ſeveral Plants, 
as thoſe of Ferns, Moſſes, 
Maſhrooms, c. which were 
always ſuppoſed deſtitute of 
Seed, till it was diſcover'd 
in ſome of them by the As- 
ſiſtance of the Microſcope, 
which leaves no Room to 
doubt but the reſt have it 


white 
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white Marble, tranſparent in ſmall Pieces, and, 
when ſtruck, ſound like Copper.—Here are 
likewiſe three or four Columns of the ſame 
Stone, planted like Trunks of Trees on the Top 
of a little Rock, one of which is ſix Feet eight 
Inches high, and one Foot in Diameter, and 
on the ſame Rock are feveral other budding 
Pillars, reſembling the Stumps of Horns. Thele 
Stems of Marble (adds our Author) mult cer- 
tainly vegetate, for not a Drop of Water falls 
into the Place; and if it did, we cannot con- 
ceive how a few Drops, falling from ſuch a 
Height as the Top of this Grotto, ſhould form 
eylindrical Pieces, and always of the ſame Re- 
ularity. 

Ar the farther End of the Grotto appears a 
Pyramid ſtill more ſurprizing than what we 
have mention'd, which has been call'd the 
Altar ever ſince the Year 1673, when the Mar- 
quis de Nointel, the French Ambaſſador to the 
Grand Signior, cauſed Maſs to be celebrated in 
this Cavern. It ſtands by itſelf, is about eight 
Yards high, and conſiſts of many large Bunches 
reſembling Collyflowers, and all of a dazzling 
Whiteneſs, like the reſt of the Grotto. This 
Pyramid M. Towrnefort thinks is the fineſt Mar- 
ble-Plant in the World; for it is impoſſible (he 
again inſiſts) that it ſhould be form'd by the 
Droppings of Water, to which the Congela- 
tions in Grotto's are uſually attributed“; and 

* What M. Tozrnefort poſes it to vogetate, is & 


here calls Marble, and ſup- Kind of Spar according to 
there- 
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therefore it is more probable that theſe Pro- 
ductions, as well as thoſe which hang down 
from the Roof like Icicles, are owing to a 


Principle of Vegetation. 


Is order tb go round this Pyramid, one mult 
paſs under a great Maſs of Congelations, the 
back Part of which is hollow like the Roof of 


an Oven. 


The Entrance into it is low; but 


the Sides, which are whiter than Alabaſter, are 
ſo figured as to appear like hs yr of great 


Beauty. From the Top of the 


oof, juſt over 


the Pyramid, bang Feſtoons of an extraordi- 
nary Length, which form, as it were, the 


Attic of the Altar. 


At the Foot of the Altar 


are two Half-Columns, the. Tops whereof 


Mr. Hull, who deſcribes it 
under the Name of bar/ 
*whiteStalaZagnium, of which 
very various and beantiful 
Figures are form'd in deep 
Caverns by the accidental 
Courſe and dropping of Wa- 
ter; and ſuch Combinations 
and Protuberances (he ſays) 
are what coat over the fa- 
mous Grotto's of the Iſlands 
in the Archepelago, and the 
Caverns of the Har/z Foreſt 
in Germany, which People 
of fertile Imaginations have 
ſuppoſed to repreſent Groves, 
Rivers, Trees, Plants, Build- 
ings, and the Forms of vari- 
gus Animals. Ms, Hill has 


particularly mention'd the 
Grotto of Aire, but bas 
not taken notice of what M. 
Towraefort relates concerning 
it, chat not a fingle Drop of 
Water falls from its Roof. 
If this be true, it is ſome- 
what difficult to account for 
the Formation of thoſe ſtony 
Icicles that hang down from 
the Top, or the Protu- 
berances and Incruſtations 
growing at the Bottom and 
on the Sides of the Grotto; 
ſo that one would wiſh our 
ingenious Countryman had 
given us his Sentiments as to 
the Manner of their Produc- 
dion. 


M. Cs. 
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M. de Nointe]l cauſed to be broken off, that 
they might ſerve as a Table in the Celebration 
ef the Maſs; the Memory of which Tranſaction 
is perpetuated by an Inſcription carv'd by his 
Order on the Baſis of the Pyramid. 

Is Candia, the ancient Crete, a large Ifland 
in the Mediterranean belonging to the Turks, 
there is a ſubterranean Maze or Labyrinth“, 
which pervades the whole Inſide of a Hill at 
the Foot of Mount Ida, three Miles from the 
Ruins of Gortyna, The Entrance of this La- 
byrinth is ſeven or eight Paces broad, but ſo 
low that a Man cannot paſs it without ſtooping. 
The Bottom of it is very rough and uneven, 
but the Roof is flat, being form'd of Beds of 
Stone lying horizontally one upon another; 
Proceeding forwards through a floping Cavern, 
we ſoon meet with innumerable Turnings and 
Windings, fo irrcgular and intricate, that if a 
Perſon happen to ſtrike into any of them out 
of the mam Path or Alley, he is in great Dan- 
ger of being bewilder'd and loft. To prevent 
this, Strangers ſeldom deviate to the Right or 
Left, but keep along the principal Alley; and 


The Reader muſt not Capital of the Iſland, but 
imagine that this is the fa- now an inconſiderable Vil- 
mous Labyrinth built by lage Diodorut Siculus and 
Dedalus for Mins, King of Pliny tell us, there was not 
Crete, which appears in their Days the leaſt Foot- 
antique Meda le to have been ſtep of that Labyrinth re- 
at Guoſſus, at that Time the maining. 


to 
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to find the fame Way back again the more 
caſily, thy ſcatter Straw on the Ground, ſtick 
up Bits of Paper at every Turning, or take ſome 
other Precaution of that Nature. The chief 
; Paſſage is about ſeven Feet high, and the greateſt 
Part of it is wide enough for three or four Per- 
ſons to walk a-breaſt; but in ſome Places a 
Man muſt ſtoop a little, and in one Part he is 
obliged to creep upon his Hands and Knees to 
get along. It 1s near a Mile from the Entrance 
to the End of the Labyrinth, where the grand 
Walk divides itſelf into two or three Branches, 
| and terminates in circular Rooms cut out of the 
| Rock, in which Strangers reſt themſelves with 
Pleaſure.— Belonius and ſome other Authors 
| have imagined that this wonderful Labyrinth 
; was originally a Quarry, out of which Stones 
were dug for the Building of Gnoſſus and Gor- 
tyna; but M. Tournefort, who thoroughly con- 
fider'd the Matter, gives ſeveral ſtrong Reaſons 
againſt ſuch an Hypotheſis, He thinks it much 
more probable, that it was at firſt a natural Ca- 
| vity, which ſome Perſons had the Curioſity to 
| enlarge, by widening the Paſſages, and taking 
down ſome Strata of Stone to heighten the 
| Roof; for the Cretans (he obſerves) were a 
polite People, devoted to Arts as well as Arms, 
End took Delight in perfecting the rude Sketches 
of Nature. There are ſeveral other natural O- 
penings in the neighbouring Mountains, and 
abundance of Caverns in the Rocks through- 


Out 
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out the Iland, which ſeem to confirm this Com 
jecture. 

As we are not far from Santorin or Santerini, 
an Iland in the Arcbipelago, we think it is not 
-improper to give ſome Account of a new Iſland 
which roſe up near it from the Bottom of the 
Sea towards the Beginning of the preſent Cen- 
tury. This however is not the firſt Prodigy of 
that Kind which has appear'd near Santerint, 
for the Great and Litile Burnt [fand (as they 
are call'd) were both raiſed out of the Sea in 
the ſame Manner, the firſt about two hundred 
Years before the Birth of our Saviour, the lat- 
ter in the Year 1573; and Aſproneft, or the 
IWhite land, which is a little without the Bay 
of Santerini, emerg'd in the Time of Veſpafan. 
All this is occaſion'd by violent Earthquakes 
and ſubterraneous Fires*, whoſe dreadful Ef- 
fects are ſufficiently known in ſeveral Parts of 
the World; of which they had an Inſtance near 
Santerini in the Year 1650, when the Shocks of 
an Earthquake were accompanied w1:h a roarin 
Noiſe under Ground, ſulphureous Exhalations, 


* From the ſame Cauſes 
we imagine have proceeded 
thoſe Showers of Aſhes which 
have been obſerv'd to fall in 
the Archipclago and the Me- 
4iterranean; for ſeveral ex- 
traordinary Phenomena cf 
this Kind, which- bave been 
lock'd upon as preternatural 


and ominous Accidents, have, 
upon ſtrict Enquiry, been 
found owing to natural 
Cauſes. 'Thus a bloody Rain 
was thought to have fallen in 
France, which fo frighten' d 
the Country- People that they 
left their Work inthe Fields; 
but M. Peireſe examining 
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an intolerable Stench, and a black Smoke, which 
roſe out of the Sea mix'd with Flames to a 


conſiderable Height. 


The Sea was then toſs'd 


backwards and forwards in ſuch a Manner, that 
it overflow'd and deſtroy'd thirty thouſand 
Perches of Land in Santerini, and the Air was 


narrowly into the Matter, 
found it was only red Drops 
coming from a Sort of But- 
terfly which then flew about 
in great Numbers. During 
a Scarcity in Sia, a Ru- 
mour was ſpread of its rain- 
ing Millet-Seed ; but upon 
Examination it prov'd to be 
the Seed of the Ivy-leav'd 
Speedwell, or ſmall Henbit, 
which grew there in great 
Abundance. So likewiſe a- 
bout Warminfter in Wilts it 
was reported to have rain'd 
Wheat, but Mr. Cole found 
it to be only Ivy Berries 
blown thither in a conſider- 
able Quantity by a Tempeſt ; 
and this agrees with Dr. 
Merret's Obſervation, that 
the pretended Showers of 
Wheat are nothing but Ivy- 
Berries ſwallow'd and voided 
again by Starlings and other 
Birds. Some aſſert the rain- 
ing of young Frogs, ſmall 
Fiſhes, Sc. which Dr. Der- 
ham ſuppoſes may be trauſ- 
ported by tempe ſtuous Winds, 
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(though they may have ſome 
other Conveyance) eſpecially 
conſidering to what Diſtance, 
and in what Quantities, the 
Sea-Water was carried in 
the great Storm in 1703, of 
which he had the following 
Accounts from a Friend in 
Suſſex: That a Phyſician 
travelling ſoon after the 
Storm, about twenty Miles 
from the Sea, pluck'd ſome 
Twigs from the Hedges, 
and chewing them found 
them to be ſalt: That the 
Graſs of the Downs about 
Lewes was fo ſalt, that the 
Sheep would not feed till 
compell'd by Hunger : And 
that a Miller with his Man 
attempting to ſecure his Mill, 
which was three Miles diſtant 
from the Sea, were ſo waſh d 
by Flaſhes of Sea Water, 
like the Breakings of Waves 
againſt the Rocks, that they 
were almoſt ſtrangled with it, 
ard forced to give over their 
Attempt. 
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ſo infected with Exhalations from the Fire, tliat 
twenty five Perſons and a great many Beaſts 
were ſtifled, At length, when the Force of 
the Fire and Earthquake had raiſed up a Maſs 
of Earth and Stones within eight or ten Fa- 
thoms of the Surface of the Sea, a Vent being 
open'd on a ſudden, the Water ruſh'd in like 
a Torrent, and extinguiſh*d the Fire, and there- 
by prevented the Appearance of another Iſland. 

Hiſtory affords us ſeveral other Inſtances of 
the ſurprizing Effects of theſe Concuſſions of 
the Earth near Santerini, and particularly M. 

Thevenot relates, that about the Year 1638 a 
prodigious Quantity of Pumice-Stones was caſt 
up from the Bottom of the Sea, with ſuch Noiſe 
and Roaring as reſembled the Diſcharge of Ar- 
tillery; inſomuch that the Inhabitants of Scio, 
which is above a hundred Miles diſtant, ima- 
gined the Venetian and Turkiſh Fleets were en- 
gaged. The Air was likewiſe ſo filPd with 
noxious Exhalations that many People died in 
Santerini, and the Silver in Men's Pockets or 
Cheſts was tarniſh'd, even at the Diſtance of 
$c16 and Smyrna. — But to come to the Account 
of the laſt new Iſland that appear'd in the Bay 
of Saxterini, as we have it from F. Goree, who 
was an Fyc- Witneſs of its Formation. 

On the 23d of May 1707, after an Earth- 
quake that happen'd the Night before, a new 
liland was diſcover'd early in the Morning by 
jome Seamen, who not being able to diſtin- 
guiſh what it was, and taking it for ſome 

Wreck 
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Wreck brought thither in the Nighit· time, row'd 
immediately towards it; but finding a Heap of 
Rocks and Earth, inſtead of a doating Wreck, 

they haſten' d back again, and ſpread the Ra- 
port over Santerini. How great ſoever the Ap- 
prehenſions of the Inhabitants were at the firſt 
Sight of this Phenomenon, their Surprize a- 

bated in a few Days, and ſeeing no Appearance 
of Fire or Smoke, ſome of thetn ventin'd to 
go aſhore upon the new Iſland. Their Curio— 
ſity led them from one Rock to another, where 
they found a Sort of white Stone that cut like 
Bread, and very much reſembled it in Form, 
Colour, and Confiſtence. They alſo found 
great Numbers oi Oyſters ſticking to the Rocks, 
but whilſt they were employ'd in gathciing 
them, they perceived the Ifland move and ſhake 
under their Feet, upon which they retired to 
their Boats with Precipitation. With theſe Mo- 


tions and Tremblings the Iſland every Day in- 


creaſed, not only in Height, but alſo in Length 
and Breadth; though now and then it happen's, 
that whilſt it was raiſed and extended on one 
Side, it ſunk and diminiſh'd on the other. 
F. Goree obſerved a Rock riſe out of the Sea, 
about forty or fifty Paces from the Iſland, which 
continued four Days together, when it ſunk 
again and appeared no more ; but ſeveral others 
have appear'd and diſappear” d alternately, which 
at laſt remain'd fix*d and unmoved. During 
this Time the Colour of the ſurrounding Sea 
was Changed, being at firſt of a light Green, 
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then reddiſh, and afterwards of a pale Yellow, 
accompanied with a noifome Stench, which 
ſpread itſelf over great Part of Santerini. 

Tax Smoke appear'd firſt on the 16th of 
Fuly, not indeed from the Iſland itſelf, but from 
a Ridge of black Stones which ſuddenly roſe 
up about ſixty Paces from it, where the Depth 
of the Sea was before unfathomable. Thus for 
ſome Time there were two ſeparate Iſlands, 
whereof one was calPd the Vite, and the other 
the Black Iſland, by reaſon of their difterent 
Colour; but they were not long belore they 
united, and that in ſuch a Manner, that theſe 
black Rocks became the Centre of the whole 
an. The Smoke iſſuing from them was 
n thick, and of a whitith Colour, like that 
of a Lime-Kiln; which being driven by the 
Wind towards Santerini, it penetrated the 
Houſes of the Inhabitants, but without doing 
much Harm, the Smell not being then very 
offenſive. 

In the Night between the 19th and 20th of 
July, Flames were obſerv'd to iſſue with the 
Smoke, to the great Terror of the Inhabitants 
of Santerini, eſpecially thoſe of the Caſtle of 
Scaro, who were not above half a League 
diſtant from the burning Iſland. This Iſland 
now increaſed very faft, large Rocks daily ſpring- 
ing up, which added fometimes to its Length, 
ſometimes to its Breadth, inſomuch that the 
Additions from time to time might eaſily be 
perceiv d. The Smoke allo increas'd very 

| much, 
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much, and there being no Wind ſtirring, it 
aſcended ſo high as to be ſeen at Candia, Naxos, 
and other diſtant Iſlands. During the Night it 
appear*d like a Column of Fire fifteen or twenty 
Feet high; and the Sea at that Time was cover'd 
with a Scurf or Froth, in ſome Places reddiſh, 
and in others yellowiſh, from whence proceeded 
ſuch a Stench over the whole Iſland of Santerini, 
that they were obliged to burn Perfumes in 
their Houſes, and to make Fires in the Streets 
to prevent Infection. This indeed did not laſt 
above a Day or two, the Froth being diſpers'd 
by a ſtrong Gale of Wind; but another Evil 
quickly follow'd, for the Wind drove the Smoke 
upon moſt of the Vineyards of Sanlerini, where- 
by the Grapes in one Night were parch'd up 
and deſtroy'd. It was alſo oblerv'd that the 
Smoke ſullied Plate and Copper, and cauſed 

violent Head-achs, attended with Reachinges, 
Tz 31ſt of July the Sea was perceiv'd to 
ſmoke and bubble near the INand in two different 
Places, where the Water torm'd a perfect Circle, 
and look'd like Oil when ſet upon the Fire, 
This laſted for above a Month, during which 
Time a great many Fifth were found dead on 
the Shore. The following Night was heard a 
dull holiow Noiſe, like the diſtant Keport of 
feveral Cannons; which was immediately fol- 
low'd by Flames of Fire ſhooting up from the 
Furnace to a great Height in the Air, where 
they ſuddenly diſappear'd. The next Day the 
tame hollow Sound was heard ſeveral times, and 
Q 3 ſucccede d 
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tucceeded by a blackiſh Smoke, which, not- 
withſtanding a pretty freſh Gale, roſe up in the 
Form of a Column to a prodigious Height; and 
this in the Night would probably have appear'd 
as if it were all on Fire. 

On the 7th of Auguſt the Noiſe was different, 
reſembling that of large Stones thrown all to- 
gether into a deep Well, and the Extremities 
of the Iſland ſcem'd to be in great Commotion, 
This Noiſe, after it had laſted ſome Days, was 
fucceeded by another much louder, which fo 
nearly reſembled Thunder, as hardly to be dif- 
tinguiſh'd from three or four real Claps, that 
happen'd about the ſame Time. On the 2 iſt 
the Fire and Smoke were confiderably dimi- 
niſh*d, but the next Morning they broke out 
with greater Fury than before. The Smoke 
was red and very thick, and the Heat was ſo 
intenſe, that all round the Iſland the Sea ſmoked 
and bubbled up in a ſurprizing Manner. At 
Night F. Goree, viewing with a Teleſcope the 
large Furnace upon the higheſt Parc of the 
Wand, diſcover'd ſixty ſmaller Openings or 
F unnels, all which emitted a very bright F lame ; 
and he imagined there might be as many more 
on the other Side of che great Volcano. 

Tat 23d of Auguſt, in the Morning, our 
Author obſerv'd the Iſland was much ligher 
than the Day before, and that its Breadth was 
increaſed by a Chain of Rocks ſprung up in the 
Night- time, almoit fifty Feet above Water. 
The Sea was alſo cover d again with the _ 
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Froth above mention'd, which always appear'd 
when the Iſland receiv'd any conſiderable Ad- 
ditions, and occaſion'd an intolerable Stench till 


it was diſpers'd by the Wind and the Motion. 


of the Waves. 

Tus 5th of September the Fire open'd itſelf 
another Vent at the Extremity of the Black 
and, from whence it iſſued for ſeveral Days, 
during which Time there came but little out of 
the large Furnace : And from this new Paſſage 
it was ſurprizing to ſee the Fire dart up three 
ſeveral times to a vaſt Height, reſembling ſo 
many Sky-Rockets of a glowing lively Red. 
T he tollowing Night the ſubterraneous Thunder 
made a terrible Noiſe, and immediately after- 
wards a thouſand Sheaves of Fire, as it were, 
flew up into the Air, where breaking and dit- 
perſing they fell like a Shower of Stars upon 
the INand, which appear'd all in a Blaze, pre- 
fenting to the aftoniſh'd Spectator at once a 
moſt dreadful and beautiful Illumination. To 
theſe natural Fireworks ſucceeded a Kind of 
Meteor, which hung for ſome time over the 
Caſtle of Scars like a fiery Sword, and increaſed 
the Conſternation of the Inhabitants. 

On the gth of September the White and Black 
Hands united, after which the Weſtern End of 
the Iſland daily increaſed. There were now 
only four Openings that emitted Flames, which 
came out with great Impetuoſity, ſometimes 
attended with a Noiſe like a large Organ-Pipe, 
and lometunes like the Howling of wild Beaſts. 

Oa 
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On the 12th the ſubterraneous Noiſe was very 
much augmented, having never been ſo dread- 
ful nor fo frequent as that Day and the follow- 
ing. The Burſts of it, like a general Diſcharge 
of the Artillery of an Army, were repeated ten 
or twelve times in four and twenty Hours, and 
immediately after each Clap the large Furnace 
threw up huge red-hot Stones, which fell into 
the Sea at a great Diſtance, Theſe Claps were 
always follow'd by a thick Smoke, which 
ſpread Clouds of Aſhes over the Sea and the 
neighbouring Hands. 

Tae 18th of Sepiember an Earthquake was 
felt at Santerini, which did no great Damage, 
but conſiderably enlarged the burning and, 
and gave Vent to the Fire and Smoke in ſeve— 
ral new Places. The Claps were alio more 
terrible than ever, and ſo violent that one would 
have thought every Houſe in Scare muſt have 
been ſnaken to the Ground: And in the midft 
of a thick Smoke, which appeared like a 
Mountain, one might ſee and hear large Pieces 
of Rock thrown up with as much Noiſe and 
Force as Bullets from the Mowuth of a Cannon, 
and afterwards tail down upon the Iſland, or 
into the Sca. One of the ſmall neighbouring 
Ilands was cual times coyer'd with theſe fiery 
Stones, Whicn 112g thinly cruited over with 
Sulphur gave a very bright Light, and conti: 
nued burning till that was conſumed. 

Og the 2:tt of the fame Month after a 
dreadiul Clap of ſubterrancous Thunder, very 
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great Lightnings enſued; and at the ſame In- 
ſtant the new INand was fo violently ſhaken, 
that Part of the large Furnace came tumbling 
down, and huge burning Rocks were thrown 
to the Diſtance of two Miles or upwards. This 
ſeem'd to be the laſt Effort of the Volcano, and 
to have exhauſted the combuſtible Matter, eſpe- 
cially as all was quiet for ſeveral Days after : 
But on the 25th the Fire broke out again with 
ſtill greater Fury; and amongſt the Claps there 
was one fo terrible, that the Churches of Sar- 
terini were preſently fill'd with Crowds of Peo- 
ple expecting every Moment would be their 
| laſt, and the Caſtle of Scaro ſuFer'd ſuch a 
Shock, that the Doors and Windows of the 
Houſes flew open. Thus the Volcano con- 
tinued to rage during the remaining Part of 
the Year, and the Month of January 1708; 
the large Furnace, without one Day's Inter- 
miſſion, throwing out Stones and Flames, at 
leaſt once or twice, but oftner five or ſix times 
a Day. 

THe 1oth of February, in the Morning, a 
pretty ſtrong Earthquake was felt at Sanlerini, 
which the Inhabitants look*d upon as a Prelude 
to greater Commotions in the burning Iiland. 
Nor were they deceiv'd in their Expectation ; 
tor ſoon after the Fire and Smoke iſſued in pro- 
digious Quantities, the Claps like Thunder were 
redoubled, and nothing appear'd but Horror 
and Confuſion. Rocks of amazing Bulk were 
raiſed up to a great Height above the Water. 
and 
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and the Sea raged and boil'd to ſuch a Degree, 
that it occaſion'd a general Conſternation. The 
ſubterraneous Bellowings were heard without 
Intermiſſion, and ſometimes in leſs than a Quar- 
ter of an Hour there were ſix or ſeven Erup- 
tions from the large Furnace. The Noiſe of 
the repeated Claps, the Quantity of huge 
Stones that flew about on every Side, the Houſes 
tottering to their very Foundations, and the 
Fire which now appear'd in open Day, ſur- 
paſs'd all that had hitherto happen'd, and form'd 
a Scene aſtoniſhing beyond Deſcription. 

THe 15th of April was remarkable for the 
Number and Violence of the Bellowings and 
Eruptions, by one of which near a hundred 
large Stones were thrown up all together into 
the Air, and fell again into the Sea at about 
two Miles Diſtance. From this Time to the 
23d of May (the Anniverſary of the Birth of 
the new Iſland) Things continued much in the 
ſame State, but afterwards the Fire and Smoke 
ſubſided by Degrees, and the ſubterraneous 
Thunders grew leſs terrible. 

On the 15th of July our Author, accom- 
panied by the Latin Biſhop of Santerini and 
fome other Eccleſiaſticks, hired a Boat to take 
a near View of the Iſland, and to land upon it 
if chey found it practicable. They made di- 
rectly towards it on that Side where the Sea did 
not bubble, but where it ſmok'd very much. 
Being got into this Vapour, they perceiv'd a 
cloſe ſuffocating Heat, and found the Water 


very 
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very hot; whereupon they directed their Courſe 
towards that Part of the Iſland which was far- 
theſt diſtant from the large Furnace. The Fires, 
which ſtill continued to burn, and the boiling 
of the Sea, obliged them to take a great Com- 
— and yet they felt the Air about them very 

ot and ſultry. Having coaſted round the 
Iſland, and ſurvey'd it carefully from an adja- 
cent one, they judged it to be two hundred Feet 
above the Seca, about a Mile broad, and five 
Miles in Circumference : But not being tho- 
roughly ſatisfied with this View of it, they re- 
ſolved to attempt once more to land, and ac- 
cordingly row'd towards that Part of the Iſland 
where no Fire or Smoke had been percciv'd: 
But when they had got within a hundred Yards 
of the Place, the great Furnace diſcharged it- 
ſelf with its uſual Fury, and the Wind blew 
upon them a thick Smoke and a Shower of 
Aſhes, which obliged them to quit their De- 
ſign. Having retired a little they let down a 
Plummet, and had nincty- five Fathom Water 
without finding the Bottom, the Line not being 
long enough. Being return'd to Santerini, they 
obſerv'd that the Heat of the Water had melted 
moſt of the Pitch from their Boat, which was 
therefore grown very leaky. 

From this Time till the 15th of Auguſt, when 
F. Goree left Santerini, the Fire, Smoke, and 
Noiſe continued pretty modcrate; and by the 
Accounts he receiv'd from thence for ſeveral 
Years afterwards, it appears that the Iſland ſtill 

increaſed, 
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increaſed, but that the Fire and ſubterraneous 
Noiſe were very much abated: And our Au- 
thor ſuppoſes, as there is no Likelihood that 
the Fire will make itſelf a Paſſage at the Bot- 
tom & the Sea, ſo as to let in the Water to 
extinguiſh it, that the Volcano will not have an 
End till the Mine of Sulphur that feeds it be 
entirely conſumed“. 

To this ſurpriſing Phænomenon, on which 
we have dq welt ſo long, we cannot forbear ad- 
ding a briei Account of another in the Archi- 
pelago, which has been taken notice of in all 
Ages as one of the greateſt Wonders in Na- 
ture, viz. the irregular Flux and Reflux of the 
Euripus, a famous Streight, dividing the Iſland 


* As ſtrange as it may 
ſeem, that Iſlands ſhould be 
raiſed from the Bottom of 
the Sea, the Inſtance we have 
here given is unqueſtionably 
true; and ſome are of 
Opinion that Santerini itſelf 
originally emerged above the 
Waves in the ſame Manner. 
Other Iſlands have un- 
doubtedly been rent and ſe- 
parated from the Continent 
by violent Storms, Inunda- 
tions, and Earthquakes ; to 
ſome of which Cauſes per- 
haps our own Iſland owes 
its Formation: And it is 
obſerved, that the Eaft-Indies, 
which abound in Iſlands more 


than any other Part of the 
World, are hkewiſe moſt 
annoy'd with Tempeſts, 
Lightning, Volcano's, Earth- 
quakes, Ec. Varenus 
ſuppoſes, that Sr. Helena, 
Aſcenſion, and other ſteep 
rocky Iſlands, were form'd 
by the Sea's over-flowing 
their neighbouring Cham- 
paigns ; and thoſe of Zea- 
land, Japan, Cc. he thinks 
proceeded from the _ 
up of vait Quantities of San 
and other terreſtrial Matters. 
Sumatra, Ceylon, and moſt 
of the Eaft- Indian Iſlands, 
he thinks were rent off from 
the main Land, and con- 
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of Negropont (anciently Eubæa) from the Con- 


tinent of Greece. 


This Channel is fo narrow, 


that the chief Town of the Iſland, call'd Egri- 
pos by the modern Greeks, has a Communication 


cludes that the Iſlands of 
the Archipelago were form'd 
in the ſame Way ; to which 
he imagines that Deucalion's 
Flood might poſſibly contri- 
bute — But not to dwell 
upon Conjectures, we ſhall 
add another yet more recent 
Inftance than that already 
given of an Iſland rais'd out 
of the Sea by ſubterraneous 
Fires, as we find it related 
in the Phil:/ophical Tranſac- 
tions, On the 1cth of De- 
cember 1720, John Robinſon, 
Maſter of a ſmall Veſſel 
from Piſcatagua in New 
England, arrived at Tercera, 
one of the Azores ; aud ſail- 
ing from thence December 
the 18th, the next Day 
about Two o' Clock he made 
an Iſland all Fire and Smoke. 
The following Night the 
Aſhes fell on his Deck like 
Hail or Snow, upon which 
he bore from the Iſland, the 
Volcano roaring as loud as 
great Guns or Thunder. At 

reak of Day he ſtood to- 
wards it again, and fail'd 
round it ſo near that the Fire 
and Matter it threw out had 


Yor. II. N*, 20. 


like to have done him Da- 
mage; and being alſo in Dan- 
ger of driving aſhore, the 
Conſternation was ſuch that 
all on board betook them- 
ſelves to Prayers: But a 
{mall Gale ſpringing up car- 
ried them clear, and they 
ſtood away for Tercera. The 
Governor there inform'd 
them, that the Fire broke 
out in the Night of the 2oth 
of November preceding, being 
accompanied with a prodigi- 
ous Noiſe and an Earth- 


quake, which ſhatter'd ſeve- 


ral Houſes in the Town of 
Angra, the chief of Tercera, 
as well as in the neighbouring 
Villages, Vaſt Quantities 
of Pumice Stones and half- 
broil'd Fiſh were found 
floating on the Sea for many 
Leagues round the Iſland, 
and abundance of Sea-Fowl 
hovering about it.— Having 
been thus particular on theſe 
extraordinary Commotions of 
Nature, we ſhall have Occa- 
ſion to ſay the leſs on the 
Subject when we come to 
treat of other Parts of the 
World. 
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with the main Land by a Stone Bridge of four 
or five Arches, and a Draw-Bridge juſt wide 
enough for a Galley to paſs through; in this 
Part therefore the Inconſtancy of its Tides is 
the moſt ealily diſcern'd. Theſe Tides are 
ſometimes regular and ſometimes irregular, 
which F. Babin, who obſerv'd them very par- 
ticularly, attributes partiy to the Situation of 
certain Gulphs on each Side of the Streight, 
though he allows the Moon to be the principal 
Caute. From the three laſt Days of the old 
Moon to the eighth of the new the Tides are 
regular; the ninch they become irregular, and 
continue ſo till the thirteenth incluſively; the 
tourteenth they are irregular again, and remain 
ſo till the twenty-firſt, from whence they are 
irregular to the twenty-ſcventh. When the 
Tides of the Euripus are regular, they flow 
twice in four or five and twenty Hours, as in 
the Ocean, and eb9 as often, loſing near an 
Hour every Day, and are about as long coming 
in as going out: But duting the Time of their 

I:reguiarity thy commonly fo and ebb nine 
or ten times in twenty four Hours, unleſs the 
Wind blows hard, and even then fix or ſeven; 
nay, our Author himſelf, in the Space of an 
Hour and a half, faw the Water change its 
Courſe three times, though the Wind was pretty 
ſtrong againſt it. The Tides of this Channel 
uſually riſe a Foot or a little more, ſeldom 
reaching to two Feet; and between the Flux 
and Retiux the Water ſcems to ſtand ſtill for a 
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Mort Time, inſomuch that Feathers or Str2ws 
cannot be perceiv'd to move on its Surface. 
From theſe Obſervations of Father Babi it is 
ealy to reconcile the Authors who have written 
ſo differently on the Euripus; for thoſe who 
mention no more than two Fluxes and RePux: s 
in twenty-four Hours, as in the Ocean, have 
only obſerved its Motion during the Days of 
its Regularity : Nor have the Ancients deſiver'd 
a Falſhood, in ſaying there are ſeven Recipro- 
cations in one Day, for that happens even when 
the Winds trouble and retard the Flood; and 
the Father aſſures us, that in ſtill Weather the 
Tides ſometimes ebb and flow twelve or four- 
teen times in the Space of four or five ati 
twenty Hours, as he himſelf had obferved, an 
was told by the Millers, who ſee their Wheels 
change according to the Courſe of the Water“. 


The Phenomena of the 


Tides, which are really 
aſtoniſhing, and have per- 
plex'd the greateſt. Philoſo- 
phers, are well explain'd by 


Dr. Halley from the Mau- 


tonian Principle of Gravi- 
tation and Attraction, where- 
by on the Earth all Bodies 
have a Tendency towards its 
Centre, and are alſo at- 
trated towards the Sun, 
Moon, and other Planets. 
If the Earth were not af- 
fected by the Action of the 


R 2 


Sun and Moon, it is not to 
be doubted but the Ocean, 
being equally preſſed by the 
Force of Gravity towards 
the Centre, would continue 
in a perfect Stagnation, al- 
ways at the ſame Height, 
without either ebbing or 
flowing; but it being de- 
monſtrated that the Sun and 
Moon have a like Principle 
of Gravitation towards their 
Centres, and that the Earth 
is within the Activity of 
their Attraction, it plainly 
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follows, that the Equality of 
the Preſſure of Gravity on 
the Earth muſt be diſturbed, 
and the Ocean, being fluid 
and yielding to the leaſt 
Force, ſtews by its rifin 

where it is leſs preſſed, — 
where it is more preſs'd by 
„ 1nking. Now the Moon 
Lerg very near the Earth 
'1+ Compariſon of the Sun 
and other heavenly Bodies, 
our Tides are chiefly regu 

lated by its Motions ; and 
accordingly we obſerve, that 
the Sea flows (as we call it) 
as often as the Moon cuts 
the Meridian, whether above 
or below the Horizon; and 
ebbs when ſhe paſſes the 
Horizon, both in the Eaſtern 
and Weitern Point: But as 
the Moon is twelve Hours 
twenty-four Minutes in paſ- 
ſing from the ſuperior to the 
inferior Meridian, ſo every 
Tide of Flood is four and 
twenty Minutes later than 
the preceding one; and thus 
we hae two Fluxes and two 
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We fhall conclude this Article with ob- 
ſerving, that though the Mediterranean has no 
ſenſible Tides, except ſome ſmall ones in the 
Gulf of Venice, that of the Zaripes abovemen- 
tion'd, Sc. yet a ſtrong Current continually ſets 
into it from the Ocean through the Streights of 


Refluxes every five and twen- 
ty Hours. The high Spring- 
Tides upon the New and 
Full Moons are occaſion d 
by the Attraction of the Sun 
conſpiring with that of the 
Moon, whereas in the Quar- 
ters the Tides are weaker, 
becauſe the Sun raiſes the 
Water where the Moon de- 
preſſes it, and on the contra - 
ry. The Reaſon why the Sun's 
Attraction has no greater 
Inſſuence on the Tides, 
notwithſtanding he is ten 
thouſand times bigger than 
the Earth and Moon, is ow- 
ing to the very fmall Pro- 
portion the Semidiameter of 
the Earth bears to his im- 
menſe Diſtance. It is alſo 
obſerved, that the Equinoc- 
tial Spring-Tides in March 
and September are the higheſt, 
and the Nep-Tides the 


loweſt of all others ; for the 


nearer the Moon approaches 
the Poles, the lefs is the 
Agitation of the Ocean, 
which is greateſt of all when 


_ Gibraltar, 
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Gibraltar, and likewiſe through the Feller? 
from the Euxine and the Propontts ; whence one 
would imagine, that inſtead of not ſwelling like 
the Occan, it ſhould rather overflow its Bounds, 


and drown the adjacent Countries. 


W hat be- 


comes of the vaſt Quantity of Water thus 


the Moon is in the Equinoc- 
tial, or fartheſt diſtant from 
the Poles ; whence the Sun 
and Moon being either con- 
join'd or oppoſite in the 
EquinoQial produce the 
greateſt Spring-Tides, and 
the ſubſequent Nep. Tides 
are always the leaſt, being 
produced by the tropical 
Moon in the Quirters.— Hut 
beſides theſe gene: al Tides, 
which would happen regular- 
ly every where, if the Earth 
were all cover'd with a deep 
Sea, there are mary others 
in which we find a vaſt 
Diverſity, and not to be ac- 
counted for without an exact 
Knowledge of all the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Places, as 
the Poſition of the Land, the 
Shallowneſs of the Water, 
the Narrowneſs of the Char- 
nels, Sc. for the Tide is 
always found to ſet ſtrongeſt 
where the Sea is narroweſt, 
the ſame Quantity of Water 
being in that Caſe to run 
through a ſmaller Paſſage. 


K 


This is evident between Por #- 
land and Cape la Hogue in 
Normandy, where the Tide 
runs like a Slaice, and would 
be yet ſtronger between 
Dow:r and Calais, if it were 
not check'd by the Tide 
coming round the Iflind. 
In tort, every thing relativg 
to the Tide; is to be ac- 
counted for from the Mao 
tonian Doctrine; as wiy 
Lakes, ſuch as the Caſjian 


Sea, ard midland Seas, ſuch 


as the Bultic, the Black Sea, 
and the Maaiterrantan, have 
ſcarce any ſenſible Tides ; 
for Lakes, having no Com- 
munication with the Ocean, 
can neither increaſe nor di- 
miniſh their Water, ſo as to 
riſe or fall; ard Seas that 
communicate with it by fuch 
narrow inlets, and are of 
ſuch a vaſt Extent, cannot 
in a few Hovrs receive or 
empty Water enough to raile 
or ſink their Surface in a ſen- 
fible Manner. To corclude, 
Sir 1/zac accounts for the 


2 pour'd 


I 
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pour'd into the Mediterranean, is a * 77A 
that has Jong employ'd the Philoſophers. Dr. 
Smith accounts for it by ſuppoſing an Under- 
Current to carry off as much Water as the upper 
one brings in; and ſuch Currents it is probable 
there are in fevcral Parts of the Sea: But Dr. 
Hallzy, without having Recourſe to this Hy- 
potheſis, folves the Phenomenon from the 
great Evaporation. The Reſult of an Experi- 
ment made by this excellent Author to find the 
Quantity of Vapour raifed from the Sea by the 
Action of the Sun, was this, that the Thick- 
nes of Water evaporated from the Surface of 
the Sea in Summer is one fifty third Part of an 
Inch in the Space of two Hours ; which, for the 
Faſe of Calculation, being ſuppoſed only a 
ſixt.eth Part, the Quantity exhaled in twelve 
Hours will be one Tenth of an Inch. On this 
Principle every Mile ſquare will be found to 
evaporate, in twelve Hours, 6914 Tuns of 
Water; and every ſquare Degree, ſuppoſed of 
69 Englib Miles, will evaporate thirty-three 
Millions of Tuns. Now the Area of the Me- 
diterranean being eſtimated at 160 ſquare De- 


tronge Tides in the Port of 


Torguin in Chira, (where 


the Great South-Sea, the 
other out of the 1agian Sea 


there is hut one Flood and 
Ebb in twenty. four Hours, 
and none at all when the 
Moon is near the Equinoc- 
tial) from the Concurrence 
A :wo. Tides, the one out of 


between the Iſlands; and as 
the Appearance of theſe 
1 ides are naturally deducible 
from his Principles, it is a 
great Argument of the Truth 
of his whole Theory. 


grees, 
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grees, it will loſe in Vapour in a Summer's 
Days 5280 Millions of Tuns; and yet this 
Quantity of Vapour, great as it is, is only the 
Remains of what is raiſed another way, viz. by 
the Winds, which fometimes ſweep off the 
Water faſter than it is exhal'd by the Heat of 
the Sun. As to the Quantity of Water the 
Mediterranean receives, the Doctor ſuppoſes the 
Ebro, Rhone, Tyber, Po, Danube, Nieſter, 
Boriſthenes, Tanais, and Nile, to furniſh each 
of them ten times as much Water as the Thames; 
not that any of them are in reality. ſo great, but 
ſo to allow for the leſſer Rivers that fail into it: 
And as the Thames 15 computed to evacuate 
daily 20,390,000 Tuns of Water, the nine 
Rivers above-mention'd will only evacuate 1827 
Millions of Tuns in a Day, which is little more 
than a Third of what is raiſed in that Time in 
Vapour. To this vaſt Store of Vapours raiſed 
by the Sun, Winds, or ſubterraneous Fires, 
from the Sea, Lakes, Rivers, Sc. the Doctor 
refers the Origin of Springs, though other in- 
genious Naturalifts aſcribe them to different 
Cauſes, as we have heretofore obſerv'd.“ 


FossIIsò. 
] HE Turki/f Dominions in Europe being 


very extenſive, and the Soil various, afford 
2 great Variety of uſeful Foſſils, and ſome Mines 


See the Note in Vol. I. p. 225. b 
© 
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of the richer Metals. Near Siderocapſa, a Town 
of Macedonia lying North Eaſt of Salonichz, 
Mines of Gold were diſcover'd in the Time of 
Philip the Father of Alexander the Great, from 
whence the Town was anciently calPd Chry/ttis. 
Theſe Mines are ſtill wrought, and Mar tiniere 
telis us the Grand Signior receives from them 
ten thouſand Ducats every Month.— Argen iere, 
formerly Cimolas, a little Iſland in the Archipe- 
lago, takes its modern Name from its Mines of 
Silver, which were once wrought; and M. 
Tournefort informs us that the Workhouſes and 
Furnaces where they uſed to prepare the Metal 
are ſtill be ſeen, but at preſent the Inhabitants 
dare not meddle with that Sort of work without 
Leave of the Turks, who would make it a Pre— 
tence for loading them with heavy Taxes.— Si- 
pbanto, another Iſland of the Archipelago, was 
anciently famous for its Mines of Gold and 
Silver ; but the Places where they were are now 
ſcarce known to the Inhabitants. The Ifland 
however abounds with Lead, according to M. 
Tournefort, who tells us, that about the Middle 
of the laſt Century ſome Jews came thither by 
Order of the Porte to examine into the Mines ; 
but the Natives, fearing they ſhould be forced 
to work them, bribed the Captain of the Galliot 
that brought over the Fews to ſink his Veſſel, 
which he accordingly did by boring Holes in it 
while the Fews were aboard, who all went to 
the Bottom with a Cargo of Ore, whilſt the 
Captain ſav'd himſelf in his Long- Boat. a_ 
t 
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this ſome other Jes were ſent on the like Er- 
rand, but met with no better Succeſs; for the 
Siphantines gave a Sum of Money to a French 
Corſair to cannonade and ſink the Galliot when 
ſhe had got her Lading: So that both Jetos 
and Turks gave over their Enterprize. 

Divers Parts of Greece, and ſeveral Iſlands 
in the Archipelago, abound with excellent Mar- 
ble, though many of the Quarries ſo famous 
in Antiquity are now loſt or exhauſted. Our 
Countryman Mr, }/heler mentions a Greek Mo- 
naſtery call'd Penteli, ſituate under a Moun- 
tain of the ſame Name, which he ſays is a per- 
fect Rock of white Marble. Here he obſerv'd 
many curious Grotto's, lined with beautiful 
Congelations, which are not uncommon in ſuch 
Places; and at a little Diſtance he ſaw the 
Quarries, from whence vat Quantities of Mar- 
ble had been dug for the fineſt Structures in 
Athens , which made him no longer doubt but 
this was the Mountain Pentelicus, fo often men- 
tion'd by Pauſanias on account of its Marble. — 
Almoſt every one knows how famous the Iſland 
of Paros has ever been for its beautiful Marble, 
which is more frequently taken notice of in the 
Writings of the Ancients than any other Kind, 
and was chiefly uſed for Statues by the moſt 
celebrated Sculptors of Antiquity. The Parian 
Marble is of a firm, —— and cloſe Tex- 
ture, conſiderably heavy, and of a very elegant 
White, but generally with ſome Admixture of 
a faint blueiſh Caſt, and frequently vein'd with 

blue 


16 0 
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blue Streaks of different Breadth. 


It is et> 


tremely bright and glittering, and capable of 
the brighteſt Poliſh of all the Marble Claſs; 
which, together with its not being very diffi- 
cult to cut, has made it a favourite Kind a- 
mong our modern as well as among the ancient 


Statuaries. 


Being principally uſed by thoſe 


Artiſts, we now know it under. the Name of 
Statuary- Marble; and yer M. Tournefort affirms, 
that the beſt Judges prefer the Lalian to the 
Grecian Marble, which gives falſe Lights, and 
flies in little Bits if not cautiouſly managed, 
whereas that of Jtaly obeys the Chiſſel, being 
of a much finer and clofer Grain —To the 
Iſland of Paros we are indebted for one of the 
nobleſt Monuments of Antiquity in the World, 
viz. the Arundel Marbles, which are now pre- 
ſerv'd in the Univerſity of Oxford, as was men- 
tion'd towards the Beginning of this Work“. 
THe Ifland of Mila is remarkable for its hot 
Springs, and the Iron, Alum, and Sulphur 


with which it abounds. 


® See Vol. I. p. 102, 
where ſome Account is given 
of theſe famous Marbles; to 
which we may add, that the 
Inſcriptions on them contain 
the moſt noted Get Epo- 
cha's, from the Reign of 
Cecrops, the Founder of the 
Athenian Monarchy, to Diog- 
wetes the Magiſtrate; that is, 
for the Space of 1318 Years. 
Heace we learn the Time 


The Sulphur of Milo 


when the moſt famous Cities 
of Greecs were founded, 
when the greateſt Men lived 
that were the Ornaments of 
that Country, and other Par- 
ticulars which give great 
Light to the Hiſtory of thoſe 
Ages.—Archbiſhop Uſer is 
of Opinion this Chronicle 
was written 263 Years be- 
fore our Saviour. 


was 
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was eſteem'd by the Ancients, being particularly 


commended by Pliny and Dioſcorides. 


M. 


Tournefort ſays it is very beautiful, having a 
greeniſh ſhining Caſt, and is found in Lumps 
by digging up the Ground, and in large Veins 
in the Quarries where they get their Mill-ſtones, 
T here are ſeveral Mines of Alum in the Ifland, 
the Entrance into which is narrow. and the 
Vaults or Chambers ſcarce high enough tor a 


Man to ſtand upright, 


Here the Alum grows 


1 a Sort af Flakes about an Inch thick, and as 
theſe are taken away, new ones in a ſhort Time 


lupply their Places. 


But the greateſt Curioſity 


this Iſland affords is the Plumoſe or Feather'd 
Alum, lo cali'd from its Form, being an 
EfMloreſcence of Alum compoſed of ſtrait pa- 
rallel Threads or Fibres reſembling the Vanes 


of a Feather“. 


This is the true Alumen 
plum:ſum of the Ancients, 
and what the Greek, call'd 
Schiſion or Trickitis, from its 
ſplitting into a Number of 
whitſh Hairs or Capilla- 
ments. It has been ſtrange- 
ly confounded, even by ſome 
who bave profeſicdly writ- 
ten on Drugs, with a Species 
of the Lapis Amiantus ; and 
this Stone is at preſent 


known in the Shops under 
the Name of Alumen flu- 
moſum, though it has nei- 
ther the Taſte nor any one 


of the Cualities or Proper- 


The Pieces of this Alum, in 


ties of Alum. It is there- 
fore happy for us, (as Mr. 
Hill obſerves) that our Phy- 
ficians have forgot to pre- 
ſcribe the A wmen plumoſum, 
ſince the Apothecaries would 
certainly uſe the Amiantus 
inſtead of it; and how im- 
proper the latter muſt be for 
internal Uſe, may be judged 
from its Effects when ap- 
plied externally, its Spiculæ 
making their Way into and 
lodging themſelves in the 
Skin, and occaſioning Swell- 
ings, with the moſt violent 
and intolerable Itching. 


the 
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the Caverns where they have Reft and Room 
enough to ſhoot, are found an Inch and a half 
or two Inches in Length, and as thick as one's 
Finger; and are of the ſame Kind, but larger, 
with the fibrous Effloreſcences found on the 
Surface of Iriſþ Slate, and other Alum-Ores of 
our own Country. Beſides the Feather'd Alum, 
the Caverns of Mile, whoſe Roofs, Sides, and 
Floors are all of Alum-Ore, afford us a liquid 
Alum, that is, a ſtrong Solution of Alum in 
Water: For the Vapours ſent up continually 
from the inner Parts of the Earth are condenſed 
in theſe Caverns into Drops, which, as they fall 
from the Roots and tricklèe down the Sides, 
waſh oft and diſſolve the plumoſe Effloreſcences, 
and are collected in the Cavitics of the Floor in 
little Puddles, which are ſometimes ſo highly 
ſaturated with this Salt as to be white and 
milky, and ſometimes leſs ſated, and clear as 
common Water. In both Caſes, however, the 
Water contains a great Quantity of Alum in a 
fluid State ; and this is undoubtedly the Origin 
of what ſome have ſuppoſed to be a native 
liquid Alum. This Solution 1s much more 
acrid than that of common Alum; and M. 
Tournefort tells us, that when the Natives of 
Milo are troubled with the Itch, they go and 
ſweat in ſome of their warm Grotto's, fome nt 
their Skin with this aluminous Liquor, and then 
waſh themſelves in the Sea, which generally 
effects a Cure, 

| 112 
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Tus ſame i ingenious Author accounts for the 
Formation of Alum and Sulphur in the Iſland 
of Milo in the following Manner. He ob- 
ſerves that the Iſland is almoſt entirely a hollow 
Rock, ſpungy, and ſoak'd, as it were, with the 
falt Water of the Sea, which enters into a Mul- 
titude of Openings on the Coaſt, and is thence 
convey'd to the minuteſt Cavities. Here he 
ſuppoſes, the Sea-Salt undergoes a Sort of chy- 
mical Proceſs, the ſubterraneous Fires, which 
are continually burning in this Iſland, cauſing 
an acid Spirit to ſeparate from the Salt, not un- 
like that we draw from Sea-Salt by common 
Fire. This Acid gradually penetrating the 
hardeſt Rocks, diſſolves them, incorporates with 
them, and is converted into Alum; in like man- 
ner as we ſee Spirit of Salt, when pour'd upon 
common Stones or Chalk, produces aluminous 
Concretions. The ſame acid Spirit, mix'd with 
the bituminous Matter that pervades the Veins 
of the Earth, occaſions the Formation of Sul- 
phur; for it is well known that Sulphur is a 
fat Subſtance fix'd by an acid Spirit; and the 
Sea-Water contains oily as well as faline Par- 
ticles, both which are ſtrain'd from it by the 
ſingular Structure of the interior Parts of the 
Iland. 

EmMzry, according to M. Tournefort, is 
found in great Plenty in the Iſland of Naxia, 
where he ſays they turn it up as they plough 
the Ground, and fell a Quintal of it for a 
Crown, their Quintal being a hundred” ard 
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forty Pounds. This Mineral is extremely hard 
and very heavy, and the Conſumption is con- 
{iderable amongſt Armourers, Cutlers, Smiths, 
Glaziers, Lapidaries, Maſons, and other Arti- 
ficers, being uſed in poliſhing and burniſhing 
Iron and Steel Works, and in cutting Glaſs, 
Marble, and precious Stones. Mr. Hill takes 
it to be nothing but an Iron-Ore, and to have 
2 near Relation to the Magnet; neither of them, 
though uſually ſuppoſed diſtinct natural Bodies, 
being properly ſo, any more than any other of 
the Ores of Metals. It is found in Maſles of 
no determinate Shape or Size, and 1s uſually of 
a duſky browniſh Red on the Surface, but when 
broken 1s of a bright Iron-Grey, though not 
without ſome Tinge of Redneſs, and is ſpan- 
gled all over with ſhining Specks, which are 
{mall Flakes of Talc highly impregnated with 
Iron. Sometimes it is very red, and contains 
Veins of Gold; but this is rarely to be met 
with, The Sort that is commonly uſed is found 
in the Iſland of Guernſey, Tuſcany, and many 
Parts of Germany. 

Taz Ifland of Argentiere (formerly Cimolus) 
abounds with a heavy, crumbly, whitiſh Kind 
of Earth or Marle, the Terra Cimolia of the 
Ancients. It is alſo found in other Iſlands of 
the Archipelago, and generally lies either on the 
Surface or a little below it, being moderately 
moiſt, but not at all tough or viſcid. It is 
eaſily cut through with the Spade, which leaves 
it rough and uneven, and often breaks it N 
rude 


0 — 
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rude irregular Pieces. 


When dried it becomes 


of a pure bright White, and of a cloſer Tex- 
ture. It is very ſoft to the Touch, is eaſily 
broken between the Fingers, adheres firmly to 
the Tongue, and melts readily in the Mouth, 
but leaves a conſiderable Grittineſs between the 


Teeth. 


This Marle, being fattiſh and ſoapy, 


is uſed by the Inhabitants of the Iſland in waſh- 
ing of Linen; and Pliny mentions its being uſed 
by the Ancients in cleaning of Cloths. They 
likewiſe uſed it in Medicine, but it has little 
Share in the modern Practice. What we call 
Cimolia alba is the white Tobacco-pipe Clay, 
from which that of the Ancients is caſily di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by its Want of Tenacity and its al- 


kaline 


Quality; and to our Fuller's- Earth we 


have given che Name of Cimolia purpuraſcens, 
whereas the ancient purple Cimolia was in all 
Probability the Steatztes or Soap-Rock, as we 
commonly call it, which 1s a hard white Clay 
with Veins of Purple, not only found in the 
lands of the Archipelago, but plentifully in 


* This (ſays Mr. Hall] is 
of all the Ezg// Earths the 
moſt worthy making Trials 


of for imitating the fine 


Porcelain Ware of China. 
Dr. Woodward much recom- 
mends it on this Account, 
and repeated Trials have 


Sy 2 


many Parts of Cornwall and Devonſhire *. 


been made of it, ſome ot 
them very lately, in all which 
it has afforded the fineſt 
earthen Ware ever made 
with us, and promiſes fair 
to equal, with right Manage- 
ment, any in the World. 


Trex 
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Ius Lemnian Earth, ſo call'd froin its being 
dug in the Iſland of Lemnos, deſerves to be 
mention'd on account of the great Reputation 
it has had in all Ages for its medicinal Virtues, 
There are three Sorts of this Earth, v/z. white, 
yellow, and red, of which the laſt is moſt 
eſteem*d. It is a heavy, cloſe, compact Earth, 
of a regular Texture, and pale red Colour; of 
a ſmooth and even Surface, but not gloſſy; 
melts lowly in the Mouth, and has an aſtrin- 
gent Taſte, but leaves ſome Grittineſs between 
the Teeth; does not ſtain the Hands, nor break 
readily between the Fingers. As this Earth 1s 
found no where but in Lemyos that we know of, 
% the true medicinal red Sort is only dug out 
of one Pit, in which 1t conſtitutes the lower 
Stratum, lying underneath the yellow. This 
Pit is open'd only once a Year, and that with 
great Solemnity, the Greek Prieſts rehearſing 
- tome Forms of Prayer, at which all the conſi- 
derable Inhabitants of the Iſland, both Greeks 
and Turks, are preſent. At that time they take 
out as much as they think ſufficient for the 
Year's Demand, the greateſt Part of which is 
ſent to Conſtantinople to the Grand Signior, with 
whoſe Seal it is mark'd; and the reſt is fold to 
Merchants upon the Spot, partly ſeal'd, and 
partly unſeal'd; but thoſe who buy it rough 
generally get it ſeal'd before they offer it to 
Sale. That ſeal'd in the Iſland has uſually 
ſome Arabic Characters upon it, and on the 
other we often find a . and three Stars, 


the 
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the Inſcription Terra Lemma, and under it two 
Palm- Branches: But notwithſtanding this and 
other Earths are generally imported to us ſealed, 
they are liable to many Adulterations, and none 
of them more ſo than the Lemnian, which is 
ſo often counterfeited and ſophiſticated, both 
here and by the Turks themſelves, that few 
People, except thoſe who have ſcen it dug out 
of the Pit, are able to diſcover the Impoſture. 
— This Earth yields a ſmall Quantity of vola- 
tile urinous Salt, of another not much different 
from S-a-Salt, and of a bituminous Oil; fo 
that it is not a mere dead Earth, enducd with 
no other Quality but that of an Ablorbent, as 
ſome of the Moderns have imagined. It is 
good in Dyſenteries, Diarrhœas, and IIæ 
morrhages; is an admirable Diaphoretic, and 
uicful in malignant Fevers. 
TaeRE is another Kind of Earth call'd 
Turky Earth, which is ſometimes ſold inſtead of 
the Lemnian, but it is not of ſo compact a Tex- 
ture, though it is conſiderably heavy. It breaks 
eaſily between the Fingers, and is redd:i on 
the Surface, but more of an Aſh-Colour with- 
in. Great Plenty of it is dug in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Adrianople, and it is uſed by the 
Turks as a Sudorific and Aſtringent, and is fa- 
mous among them in peſtilential Diſeaſes. 
We might here enumerate ſeveral other Fot- 
ſils of the like Nature, but we apprehend the 
Reader would not thank us for enlarging on i:: 
nlipid a Subject; and therefore we Mall only 
S 3. RG; 
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add another which Mr. Wheler tells us is dug 
out of a Hill near Thebes, in the Road that 
leads to Negropont. This is a Stone, as he calls 
it, (perhaps a Kind of Clay) which, when firſt 
taken out of the Pit is of the Colour of new 
Cheeſe, and almoſt as ſoft, but when it is dry 
it becomes very hard, gloſſy, and as white as 
Snow. The People of Thees carve this Stone 
very curiouſly into Bowls for Tobacco-Pipes, 
the beſt of which are ſold for Five-pence or 
Six-pence apiece, and a worſe Sort at about half 
that Price. : CA>S 


F 
AMONGST the many curious Plants to. 


afford the Botaniſt a very ample Harveſt, none 
ſeems to. deſerve our Attention more than the 
Tragacantha, or Goat 5s-Thorn, which grows plen- 
tifully in ſeveral Parts of the Levant, and par- 
ticularly on Mount Ida in Candia, The Gum 
we corruptly Gum Dragon iſſues ſpontaneouſly 
from this Plant towards the End of June and 
the two following Months, at which Time the 
nutritious Juice, thicken'd by the Heat, burſts 
the Veſſels that contain it; and being coagu- 
lated into ſmall Threads, theſe make their Way 
by little and little through the Bark, are har- 
den'd in the Air, and form'd either into Lumps 
or ſlender Pieces twiſted like Worms, of dif- 
derem Lengths according to the Quantity of ex- 

28 travalated. 
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travaſated Matter. The Contraction of the 
Fibres of the Plant, M. Tournefort ſuppoſes, 
may contribute to the Expreſſion of the Gum; 
tor theſe delicate Fibres, like thoſe of Flax, 
being laid bare and trampled under Foot by 
Men and Beaſts, are ſhrivell'd by the Heat, and 
facilitate the Emanation of the extravaſated 
Juice.—This Gum is of different Colours, ſome 
white, ſome greyiſh, ſome red, and ſome almoſt 
black; but that which is white, clear, ſmooth, 
and twiſted like Worms, is reckon'd the beſt. 
Externally uſed it is efficacious in a Dyſentery, 
and diſſolved in Milk or Roſe- Water is good 
for the Redneſs and acrimonious Humours af- 
fecting the Eyes, and for Aſperities of the Eye- 
lids. It is of Service in a. Hoarſeneſs, Spit- 
ting of Blood, and the Strangury ; and four or 
ſix Grains of it, exhibited in Milk or Water, 
are cff-ctual againſt voiding of Blood by Urine. 
It is allo reckon'd ſtrengthening in ſeminal 
Weakneſſes. 

Tas Ifland of Candia likewiſe affords Plenty 
of the Ciſtus ladanifera, (the Ledon of Dioſcorides) 
a Shrub yielding an odoriferous Sort of Gum 
call'd Ladanum, which oozes out of the Leaves 
like a fatty Dew, in ſhining Drops, as clear as 
Turpentine. This Shrub is full of Branches, 
and riſes to the Height of two or three Feet, 
bearing a Flower an Inch and a half in Diame- 
ter, conſiſting of five roſe-colour'd Leaves, 
mark'd with a yellow Speck in the Middle. 
From the Centre of theſe Leaves ariſe a great 

many 
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many yellow Threads or ©Chives, which ſur- 
round the Piſtil; and hen the Flower is gone 
the Piſtil is changed into a Fruit or Cod, con- 
taining abundance of ſmall angular Seeds, of a 
red Colour, and diſpoſed in five different Veſ- 
fels or Apartments. The chief Branches of 
this Shrub are about the Thickneſs of one's 
little Finger, and are divided into Sprigs b-ar- 
ing Leaves that grow by Couples, of a dark 
Green, and waved at the Edges. The Gum 
iſſuing from the Ciſtus is gather d in hot calm 
Weather, in the Months of July and Avguf, 
by bruſhing it off the Leaves with a Sort of 
Whip, compoſed of a great Number of Lathes 
or Straps, to which the Ladanum ſticks when 
they are dragg'd over the Shrub, and from 
whence it is afterwards ſcraped and made up 
into a Maſs or Cakes of different Sizes. Dio- 
ſcorides tells us, that in his Time they uſed to 
comb off the Ladanum from the Beards and 
Thighs of the Goats which fed upon the Leaves 
of the Ciſtus; but it is now gather'd in the 
Manner abovemention'd, as M. Teurnefort re- 
lates, who ſaw the Country People employ'd 
about it, and ſays the Work is rather unpleaſant 
than laborious, as it muſt be done in the Hear 
of the Day, and when there is no Wind ſtir- 
ring; and yet the pureſt Ladanum is not free 
from Filth, becauſe of the Duſt blown upon it 
in windy Weather. Beſides this, to increaſe its 
Weight, they have a Trick of mixing it with 
a fine blackiſh Sand; which Cheat is 928 
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by chewing it, or ſtraining it after it is diſ- 
ſolv'd.— This Gum mollifies, digeſts, maturates, 
and attenuates; and externally applied is good 
againſt the Tooth- ach, Heartburn, hyſteric Fits. 
and Pains of the Stomach. In Dy ſenteries and 
Hoarſeneſs it is an excellent Balſamic. 

We have another Gum obtain'd from a Plant 
call'd Panax Herculea, a Sort of All- beal, which 
grows plentifully in Achaia, Bæotia, and other 
Parts of Greece, and may be ſeen in the Gar- 
dens of the Curious. From Inciſions made in 
the Stem of this Plant, eſpecially near the Root, 


during the Summer-Months, a Juice flows which 


concretes ſpontaneouſly, and is call'd in the 
Shops Opopanax. If good, it is externally of a 
yellow Colour, but internally white, or ſome- 
what inclining to yellow, of a bitter Taſte, a 
ſtrong Smell, and pinguious Confiſtence.—As 
to its Virtues, it mollifics, digeſts, diſcuſſes Fla- 
tulencies, and purges thick and viſcid Phlegm 
from the Brain, Nerves, Joints, and Thorax. 
The Roots are alſo ſaid, by thoſe who import 
them, to be effectual in all cold Affections of 
the Brain and Nerves, Diſorders of the Breaſt, 
and violent Pains of the Stomach; for Ob- 
ſtructions of the Yiſcera, and Diſeaſes of the 
Womb, Bladder, and Kidneys; on which ac- 
count they are of Service in inveterate Pains of 
the Head, Vertigo, Epilepſy, Lethargy, Con- 
vulſions, Palſies, Aſthma, Jaundice, and Drop- 
{y.—This is one of the celebrated Panaced's of 


the 
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the Ancients, to which they attributed ſuch won- 
derful Virtues. 

We# ought not here to omit taking notice of 
a very uſeful Production of the vegetable Kind, 
viz. the Cotton Buſb, which is an annual Plant, 
cultivated in Greece, and in ſeveral of the Iſlands 
of the Archipelago, as well as in many Parts of 
the Afratic Turky, the Eaſt Indies, and other 
Countries. This Plant grows as high as a Roſe- 
Buſh, has Leaves like Maple, and puts out yel- 
low Flowers, which leave behind them little 
Cods that increaſe as they ripen to the Size of a 
Walnut, and being open'd by the Heat of the 
Sun difcover a: Down of exceeding Whiteneſs, 
which is the Cotton. The Down encompaſſes 
ſeveral little Beans, which are the Seeds of the 
Plant, and are ſeparated from the Down by a 
Sort of Mill, which being work'd by the Mo- 
tion of a Wheel, the Cotton falls on one Side, 
and the Seed on the other. There is alſo an- 
other Kind of Cotton-Plant, call'd by Botaniſts 
Goffipinm herbaceum, which creeps along the 
Ground as the Vine would do if unſupported ;. 
and the Cotton of this is the moſt eſteem'd.— 
Cotton makes a confiderable Article in Com- 
merce, being ſpun and mgnufactur'd into Stock- 
ings, Waiſtcoats, Quilts, Tapeſtry, Curtains, 
and various other Conveniencies. Muſlins are 
made entirely of Cotton, and it is frequently 
mix'd with Wool, Silk, and Flax in the Com- 
poſition of other Stuffs. Abundance of Cotton 
grows about Smyrna, from whence ten thouſand 
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Bales are annually exported, and as much at 
leaſt is ſpent in the Manufactures of the Coun- 
try.—As to the medicinal Virtues of Cotton, 
the Seeds of it are reckon'd good in Diſorders 
of the Kidneys and Liver, but prejudicial to the 
Head and Stomach. They are alſo eſteem'd 
excellent for a Cough or Difficulty of Breathing, 
and are ſerviceable in the Stone and Dyſentery, 
for by their lenitive Quality they obtund the 
acrid and exulcerating Humours. 
preſſed from the Seed removes Spots of the 
Skin, and cures running Sores of the Head; 
and they are likewiſe ſaid to reſtrain immoderate 
Fluxes of the Menſes. The Wool burnt and re- 
duced to Powder 1s ſometimes put into Wounds 
to ſtop the Effuſion of Blood“. 


ft is obſerv'd that Cot- 
ton applied to Wounds, in- 
ſtead of Linen, produces an 
Inflammation. M. Leeaven- 
Beeck, examining into the 
Reaſon of this with a Mi- 
croſcope, found its Fibres to 
have each two flat Sides; 
whence he concluded, that 
its minute Parts have two 
acute Angles or Edpes, 
which being not only more 
thin and ſubtile than the 
Globules whereof the fleſhy 
Filaments conſiſt, but alſo 
more firm and ſtiff, they 
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hurt and wound the Glo- 
bules of the Fleſh, and cut 
the new Matter that ap- 
proaches them; and that 
with the more Eaſe, as this 
Matter, not having attain'd 
the Firmneſs and Confiftence 
of Fleſh, is the leſs able to 
reſiſt their Attacks: Whereas 


the Linen ordinarily uſed in 
Wounds, being compoſed of 
little round Parts, very cloſe 
to each other, form larger 
Maſſes, and is thus incapa- 
ble of injuring the fleſby 
Globules. 
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"=— HERE is a great Variety of the feather'd 
Species which frequent the Iſlands of the 
Archipelago and the Coaſts 0 Greece, but none 


of them more remarkable than a Sort of Sca- 
.Fowl call'd Touban to mod „„, and 
thought by M. Spon to Osna of 
- Pliny. This Bird is what w cl a Pelican, and 


is deſcribed by Sir George Hheler, who took 
one of them near Lepanto, to be as big as a 
Swan, (but its Neck not ſo long) web-footed, 
and of a greyiſh Colour, like a common Gooſe. 
It has a Beak ſeventeen or eighteen Inches long, 
and about two Inches broad where wideſt ; but 
when it opens, the under Part of the Beak, 
being of a flexible Nature, expands itſelf to the 
Breadth of five or fix Inches. To this Beak, 
near the Entrance of the Throat, is join'd a 
Bag of a ſkinny Subſtance, which when it is 
empty, and the Bird's Mouth ſhut, ſhrinks to- 
gether like a Bladder before it is blown, and is 
icarce to be ſeen; but when fill'd it ſtretches 
to an incredible Bigneſs, ſo as to contain ten or 
a dozen Quarts of Water. In theſe Bags (as 
the Greeks inform'd our Author) the Pclicans 

Fiſh and Water to their Young ones in 
the Mountains where they breed, for which Pur- 
poſe they chuſe the moſt unfrequented Places. 
The Throat of this Fowl is large enough to 
iwallow a Carp twelve Inches long; and the 


upper 
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upper Part of its Beak terminates in a ſharp 
Hook, which perhaps is of Service to it in 
catching Fiſh, on which it chiefly ſubſiſts. Its 


that of other Fowls, but ſomewhat harder than 
the Guts,, about ſix Inches long, and above an 
Inch in Diameter. Its Lungs are of a mem- 
branous Texture, fticking faſt to the Ribs on 
each Side, and of a reddiſh Colour.— The Pe- 
lican is faid to live to a great Age; and ſome 
ſay there are two Sorts of Pelicans, the one 
feeding on Fifh, (which is that here deſcribed) 
the other a Land-Fowl, feeding on venomous 
Creatures. 


Six George Wheler has likewiſe given us a 


Deſcription of a Tree-Freg, or Spordaca, as the 


Greeks call it, wh.ch he lays is ſhaped like other 
Frogs, but ſomething ſmaller, and of a deep 
green Colour. When it lies cloſe to the Ground, 
it reſembles one Half of a large Walnut with 
the convex Part uppermoſt; for then its- Feet 
are ſo doubled underneath it as not to be diſ- 
cern'd. In Nature, however, it is very dif- 
ferent from the common Frogs; for whereas 
theſe love to be always amongſt the Graſs or in 
the Water, this Kind delights to climb Shrub”, 
Buſhes, and Trees, and to fit chirping on the 
T wigs and Branches. For this Purpoſe Nature 
has made a peculiar Proviſion, its Toes endin 

in little round Knobs, about the Bigneſs of a 
Pin's- Head, out of which iſſues a clammy Sub- 
{tance that often preſerves it from falling when 


Gizzard is not a round fleſhy Subſtance, like 
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it leaps from one to another; for. if it 
can but touch the ſmalleſt Twig, ar the ſmooth- 
eſt Leaf, with any one of its Feet, it ſticks faſt 
to it by that viſcous Matter, and ſurprizingly 
recovers its whole Body. This may ſeem in- 
credible, but our Author obſerved it very often, 
and could not perceive that the Frog held by 
aſping with its Feet, as Birds and Squirrels 
228 by the 8 1 
nous Sins, Tiſcharged 
which, however, we muſt ſuppoſe 7 can — 
or retain at pleaſure, or elſe it would prevent 
its leaping as well as falling. This Creature, 
when put into the Water would ſwim like other 
Frogs, but never offer'd to dive, and made all 
poſſible Haſte out of that cold Element. 

As Mount Hymettus in Greece was always fa- 
mous for its excellent Honey, the Anon 
imagining that Bees were firſt bred there, and 
that the Swarms diſperſed over the World were 
only Colonies from that Mountain, we think 
this will be no improper Place to give ſome 
Account of thoſe curious Inſects, fo remarkable 
for their Sagacity and Oeconomy, and whoſe 
Labours are ſo advantageous to Mankind. 
With reſpect to their Form, the Bee is divided 


by two Ligaments into three Parts or Portions, . 


the Head, the Breaſt, and the Belly. The 


Head is armed with two Jaws and a Trunk, 


The 


the former of which play like two Saws, o 
ing and ſhutting to the Right and Left. 
Trunk is long and taper, and extremely pane 


PFrom the middle Part or Breaſt of the Bee 


Hooks, diſcernible by the Microſcope, which 
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and flexible, being deſtin'd by Nature for the 
Inſect to probe to the Bottom of Flowers 
through all the Impediments of their Chives 
and Foliage, and drain them of their treaſur d 
Sweets. But were this Trunk to be always ex- 
tended, it would prove incommodious, and be 
liable to be injured by a thouſand Accidents': 
It is therefore of fuch a Structure, that, after 
the Performance of its neceſſary Functions, it 
may be contracted, or rather folded up; and 
beſides this, it is fortified againft all Injuries b 
four ſtrong, Scales, two of which cloſely ſheat 
it, and the two others, whoſe Cavities and Di- 
menſions are larger, encompaſs the Whole. — 


grow the Legs, which are ſix in Number; and 
at the Extremity of the Paws are two little 


appear like Sickles with their Points oppoſite 
to each other. The Wings are four, two 
greater and two ſmaller, which not only ſerve 
to tranſport them through the Air, but, by the 
Noiſe they make, to give Notice of their De- 

and Arrival, and to animate them mu- 
tually to their ſeveral Labours. The Hans, 
with which the whole Body is cover'd, are of 
ſingular Uſe in retaining the ſmall Duſt that 
falls from the Chives £ the Flowers, of which 
ſome think the Wax is form'd, as will be ob- 
ferv*'d hereafter —The Belly of the Bee con- 
fiſts of fix Rings, which flide over one another, 


and may therefore be lengthen'd or contracted 
| 1 2 at 
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at pleaſure: And the Inſide of this Part of the 


Body contains the Inteſt ines, the Bag of Honey, 
the Bag of Poiſon, and the Sting. The Office 
of the Inteſtines is the ſame as in other Ani- 
mals. The Bag of Honey is tranſparent as 
Cryſtal, containing the ſweet Juices extracted 


from Flowers, which the Bee diſcharges into 


the Cells of the Magazine for the Support of 
the Community in Winter. The Bag of Poiſon 
hangs at the Root of the Sting, through the 
Cavity of which, as through a Pipe, the Bee 
ejects ſome Drops of this venomous Liquor 
into the Wound, and ſo renders the Pain more 
exceſſive, The Mechaniſm of the Sting is ad- 
mirable, being compoſed of two Darts, incloſed 
within a Sheath that tapers into a fine Point, 
near which is an Opening to let out the Poiſon. 
The two Darts are ejected through another 
Aperture, which, being arm'd with ſeveral 
ſharp Beards like thoſe of Fiſh-Hooks, are not 
eaſily drawn back again by the Bee; and in- 
deed ſhe never diſengages them, if the wounded 
Party happens to ſtart, and put her into Con- 
tuſion; but if one can have Patience to con- 
tinue calm and unmoved, ſhe clinches thoſe 
lateral Points round the Shaft of the Dart, by 
which means ſhe recovers her Weapon, and 
gives leſs Pain to the Perſon ſtung. The Li- 
quor, Which at the fame Time ſhe infuſes into 
the Wound, cauſes a Fermentation, attended 
with a Swelling, which continues ſeveral. Days; 
but that may be prevented by immediately 


pulling 
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pulling out the Sting and enlarging the Pun- 
cture, to let the venomous Matter have Room 
to eſcape. 

Lar us now confider the Generation, Polity, 
and Labours of thefe Inſects, the true Know- 
ledge whereof 1s very much owing to the mo- 
dern Invention of Glaſs-Hives, through which 
all the Secrets of the Community are laid open 
to 2 curious Obſerver. Any Perſon who care- 
fully examines a Hive at different Seaſons of 
the Year, will diſtinguiſn three Sorts of Bees; 
of which the far greater Number are the com- 
mon working Bees, who do all the Buſineſs of 
the Hive, and ſeem to be neither Male nor 
Female. The fecond Sort, calFd Drones, are 
the Males, which are ſomewhat larger, have 
no Sting, nor ever {tir from the Hive, but live 
upon the Honey prepared by the others. The 
third Sort is a much larger and longer-bodied 
Bee, of which there is often but one in a 
Hive, at leaſt but one in every Swarm or Co- 
lony of Bees, who are from time to time 
detach'd from the Hive in ſearch of another 
Habitation. This large Bee is what the An- 
cients calPd the King, from the Reſpect they 
always ſaw paid to it by the other Bees; but 
being the Female, the Maderns more properly 
give it the Title of Queen or Mother of the 
Swarm. 

Writs the Hive is ſufficient to contain the 
Bees without Inconvenience, the Society live 
peaceably tagether ; but when their Numbers 
+ are 
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are multiplied ſo that their Habitation is too 


tmall, the young Brood quit the Place of their 


Nativity, (as we have juſt hinted) and fly in 
queſt of a new Settlement. The Swarm that 
goes out conlifts of the common Bees,. under 
the Conduct of one Female or Queen; or if 
two Queens come out of the ſame Hive, then 
the Body of common Bees divides into two 
Parts, each following one Female: Both Par- 
ties, however, when they alight out of the Air, 
uſually ſettle near each other on a Branch of a 
Tree; and then thoſe Bees which form the 
ſmalleſt Swarm go off, one by one, to the other 
Cluſter, deſerting the Queen they follow'd, who 
is at length murder'd by her Subjects. The 
Swarm being thus united and hanging down 
from the Tree, the Countryman, who is always 
vigilant on theſe Occaſions, provides for their 
Accommodation a Hive rubb*d with Balm, 
Thyme, and other odoriferous Herbs, into which 
he gently bruſhes them from the Branch, and 
carries them to a Stand prepared for that Pur- 
poſe. All this the Bees bear very patiently, and 
after they are a little compoſed, begin to think 
of forming themſelves convenient Apartments 
in their new Habitation. 

Wren they ſet about this Work, it is ob- 
ſerv'd they divide themſelves into four Bands, 
one of which is deſtin'd to the Fields to pro- 
vide Materials for the Structure; the ſecond 
works upon theſe Materials, and forms them 
uito a rough. Sketch of the Dimenſions and 
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Partitions of the Cells; the third Band examines 


and adjuſts the Angles, removes the ſuperfluous 
Wax, poliſhes the Work, and gives it its 


neceſſary Perfection; and the fourth is em- 
pore in bringing Proviſions to the Labourers. 


Maraldi takes notice, that the Bees employ'd 
m poliſhing the Combs work longer than thoſe 
that build them, becauſe poliſhing is not fo 
laborious. They begin their Work at the Top 
of the Hive, contmuing it downwards. to the 
Bottom, and from one Side to another; and to 
make it the more ſolid, they uſe a Sort of tem- 
per'd Wax, which is pretty much like Glue. 
The Form of the Cells of the Honey-Comb is 
hexagonal, which Figure, beſides what is com- 
mon with a Square and equilateral Triangle, 
has the Advantage of including a greater Space 
within the ſame Surface.* 

Tur Expedition ef the Bees in their Labour 
is almoſt incredible; for, notwithſtanding the 
Elegance and juſt Proportions of the Work, 


The beft Mathematician, 
as Dr. Derham obſerves, 
could not have choſen a more 
proper Figure than the Bees 
do for ſuch a Combination of 
Apartments. Circular Cells 
indeed would have been the 
moſt capacious ; but this 
would by no means have 
been a convenient Figure, 
becauſe much of the Room 
would have been taken up by 


Vacancies between the Cir- 
cles. It was therefore ne- 
ceſſary to make uſe of ſome 
of the rectilinear Figures, a- 
mongſt which the only pro- 
per ones were the Triangle, 
the Square, and the Hexa- 
gon; and the Bees (ſays 
Pappus Alexandrinus ) wiſely 
choſe that Figure which con- 
ſiſted of moſt Angles, as fup- 
poſing it the moſt capacious. 
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they are ſo i that in one Day's time 
they will finiſh a -Comb a Foot long and 
ſix Inches broad, le of receiving three 


thouſand Bees. When the Cell are compleated, 
the Queen takes Poſſeſſion of thoſe e likes 
beſt to depoſit her in, and the reſt are 
left to be fill'd with Honey. She lays one 
Egg in each Cell, and ſometimes more than a 
hundred in a Day; but what is moſt remark- 
able, as ſome affirm, ſhe lays thaſe Eggs 
which are to common Bees in Cells of 


the common Shape and Size, thoſe that are to 


become Drones or Males in larger Cells, and 
in two or three great Cells of a circular Form 
ſhe depoſits thoſe which are to be Females like 
herſelf, Theſe Eggs, having lain a ſhort Time 
in the Cells, are hatch'd into white Maggots, 
and are fed with Honey for ten or twelve Days, 
after which the other Bees cloſe up the Cells 
with a thin Piece of Wax ; and under this Co- 
vering they become gradually transform'd into 
Bees, in the ſame manner as Silk- Worms are 
into Butterflies. Having undergone this Change, 
the young Bees pierce through their waxen 
Doors, _ off the Humidiry from their little 
Wings, tbeir Flight into SR Fields, rob 
the * of their Sweets, and are perfectly 
acquainted with every neceſſary Circumſtance 
of their future Conduct.— As to the Males or 
Drones, which are deſtined only to propagate 
their Species, they live very comfortably for 
about three Months after they are _ 
wW 
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when that Time is over, and the Females are 
impregnated, the common Bees either kill 
them or drive them from the Hive as burdens 
ſome to the Community, and not a Drone is 
to be found till the next Seaſon. 

THe Method in which the Bees collect their 
Wax and Honey deſerves to be a little explain'd. 
At the Bottom of all Flowers there are certain 
Glands which contain more or leſs Honey, that 
is, the moſt exalted Particles of the ſugary 
Juices of the Plant. Theſe Juices the Bee 
ſucks up with its Proboſeis or Trunk above- 
mention'd, and draws it into its Mouth; and 
when it has thus taken a ſufficient Quantity in- 
to its Stomach, it returns to the Hive, and dif- 
charges the Honey into the common Magazine. 
When the Cells prepared to receive it are full, 
the Bees cloſe up ſome with Wax till they have 
Occaſion for the Honey; the reſt they leave o- 
pen, to which all the Members of the Society 


reſort, and take their Repaſt with a very in- 
ſtructive Moderation, * 


ft is an excellent Ob- 


ſervation of a modern Au- 
thor, that the Hive is a 
School to which Numbers 
of People ought to be ſent: 
Prudence, Induſtry, Benevo- 
lence, Publick - ſpiritedneſs, 
Oeconomy, Neatneſs, and 
Temperance, are all viſible 
among the Bees. Theſe lit- 
tle Animals are actuated by 


a ſocial Spirit, which forms 
them into a Body politick, 
intimately united, and per- 
ſectly happy. They all la- 
bour for the ral Advan- 
tage; they are all ſubmiſſive 
to the Laws and Regulations 
of the Community; having 
no particular Intereſt, no 
Diſtinction but thoſe which 
Nature or the Neceſſities of 


NaTu- 
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NaTvRALt!STS have generally ſuppoſed, that 
the fine Duſt of the Apices of Flowers, collected 
amongſt the Hairs of the Bee, which Nature 
ſeems to have cloath'd it with for that Purpoſe, 
was afterwards converted into Wax; and ſome 
of the Moderns, as well as the Ancients, have 
imagined Wax to be the Excrement of this la- 
borious Infet : But the judicious Boerhaave 
takes it to be a Juice iſſuing from the Leaves 
of Plants, and adhering to their Surface, where 
it is inſpiſſated by the Heat of the Sun, as may 
be ſeen in Roſemary by the Help of a Micro- 
Tope. This the Bees collect with their fore 
Feet and Jaws, and roll up into little Balls, 
which they convey, one at a time, to the Feet 
of their middle Legs, and from thence to the 
middle Joint of their hind Legs, where there 
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is a ſmall Cavity, like a to receive the 
Burden. When thoſe Bees who are employ'd 
in collecting the War return co the Hive, they 
are aſſiſted by their C 


ions in diſcharging 
their Load, who by little and little pick off the 
Wax from their and c it to the com- 


mon Treaſure. With this they build cheir 
Combs, obſerving a wonderful Fragality, not 
the leaſt Grain of it being waſted or neglected. 
Aluost every one knows the great and va- 
rious Uſes of Wax and Honey, the Conſump- 
tion whereaf, throughout the ſevera! Parts of 
Europe, is incredible; and if H were more 
uſed than it is, inſtead of Sugar, it would be 
found of excellent Service. Peing very penetrat- 
ing and deterging, it is good in all Ob 
eſpecially from viſcid and tough Humours, 
It wonderfully promotes tion; nor is 
there any Diſorder ariſing from Phlegm, or 
the 2 of a cold Conſtitution, in which 
it is not ſerviceable. If eaten over Night up- 
on a Toaſt, or diſſolved in any warm 
Liquor, it y helps thoſe who are trou- 
bled with thick Phlegm in a Morning, Bur 
it is to be obſerv'd, that there is a Pecu- 
_ in _ = renders 
em incapable of bearing __ of 
Honey, without Gripes, Vomitings, and great 
Uneafineſs. In Surgery it is uſed to cleanſe 
foul > Rope forage | lication, 
or waſhing them w1 in which it has 
been diſſolved. 
Conn: 
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ConsS1DERING therefore the Advantages a- 
riſing from the Labours of Bees, is it not 
ftrange that our Country-People are not more 
folicitous about the Preſervation and Increaſe of 
theſe Animals? It is certain they would multi- 
ply prodigiouſly with proper Management; and 
we might, upon a moderate Computation, have 
fve thouland times as much Wax and Honey 
in this Kingdom as we have at pre- 

nt. But inſtead of taking due Care to keep 
them warm in Winter, and to ſupply them 
with a ſufficient Quantity of Food, we ſuffer 
vaſt Numbers to periſh annually; and ſtill 
greater Numbers we deſtroy, with the Lofs of 
an immenſe future Progeny, by ſmothering 
whole Swarms in the Hive, in order to obtain 
the Honey. Our Neighbours the French and 
Dutch have found out a Method to prevent 
this Deſtruction; and it is ſurpriſing that no 
more Notice has been taken of what Sir George 
Iheler relates concerning the Management of 
Bees in Greece, which certainly deſerves the 
Conſideration of our Farmers, as ſuch a Practice 
(or ſomething of the like Nature) would evi- 
dently tend to their very great Emolument. 
Tu. Greet Bre- Hives (that Traveller informs 
us) are made of Willows or Oſiers, and ſhaped 
like our common Duſt-Baſkets, being wider at 
the Top than at Bottom, and plaiſter'd with 
Clay beth within and without, Acroſs the 
Top. of the Hive they lay broad flat Sticks, 
covering them with Clay and Straw to ſecure 
| | them 
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them from the Weather, To theſe Sticks the 
Bees faſten their Combs, ſo that they may be 
taken out whole, one by one, with the greateſt 
Eaſe imaginable. In March or April, to pre- 
vent the Bees from ſwarming and flying away, 
they ſeparate with a Knife the Sticks to which 
the Combs are faſten'd, taking out thoſe on 
each Side, and placing them in the ſame Order 
in another Hive, till they are equally divided. 
Then having furniſh'd each Hive with more 
Sticks, and cover'd them over as before, they 
ſet the new Hive in the Place of the old one, 
removing that to a neighbouring Stand. This 
is done in the Middle of the Day, when the 
greateſt Part of the Bees are abroad; who, at 
their Return home, divide themſelves without 
much Difficulty, ſome taking to the new and 
others to the old Habitation. In Auguſt they 
take out the Honey after the ſame Manner, 
that is, ſeparating the Sticks on each Side, and 
taking away the Combs, till they have left only 
ſuch a Quantity in the Middle, as they judge 
ſufficient for the Support of the Bees in Win- 
ter; bruſhing thoſe on the Combs into the Hive 
again, and covering it afreſh with Sticks and 
Plaiſter. This is alſo done in the Day- time, 
when moſt of the Bees are abſent from the 
Hive, and are therefore leaſt diſturb'd them- 
ſelves, and give their Plunderers the leaſt Di- 
ſturbance. By this means the Bees being not 
deſtroy'd, as is the Cuſtom in England when we 
take the Honey, increaſe and multiply prodi+ 

Vor. II. N* XXII, U giqully, 
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giouſly, and make their Maſters ample Amends 
tor the little Honey they leave them to feed 
upon in the Winter. Beſides, our Author is of 
Opinion, that the Smoke of the Sulphur uſed 
to deſtroy the Bees diminiſhes the Fragrancy of 
the Wax, and cannot communicate any good 
Flavour to the Honey *, 


ANTIQU1ITIES. 


"F HE Remains of Antiquity to be met with 

in that Part of the Turtiſb Dominions we 
are now ſurveying, eſpecially in Greece and ſome 
of the neighbouring Iſlands, are almoſt innu- 
merable, and many of them too inſignificant to 
be mention'd ; but we ſhall endeavour to give 
a Deſcription of ſuch as have chiefly engaged 


This is the Account 
Sir George Wheler gives of 
the Management of Bees 
at a Greek Monaſtery on 
Mount Hymettus, which 1s 
celebrated for the beſt Honey 
in all Greece, and from 
whence a great Quantity is 
ſent to C:nflan/in'ple. The 
fame Author mentions an- 
other Monaſtery call'd Pen- 
deli, not far from Hymettus, 
which in his Time was un- 
der the Protection of the 
Sultaneſs Mother, and the 
Monks were obliged to pay 
upon that account ſix thou- 


ſand Weight of Honey e- 
very Year to a new Moſque 
which ſhe built at Conftan- 
tinople, and to furniſh it with 
as much more at the Price 
of five Dollars the Quintal. 
He adds, that theſe good 
Fathers have ſeldom leſs 
than five thouſand Stocks of 
Bees, with a great deal of ara- 
ble Land, Vineyards, Planta- 
tions of Olive-Trees, Herds 
of Cattle, Flocks of Sheep, 
and all other Conveniencies 
their Manner of Life re- 
quires, 


the 
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the Attention of Travellers, beginning with 
thoſe of Conſtantinople, the Capital of the O179- 
man Empire. 

Tat Hippodrome, or Place for Horſe-Races, 
is a famous Square in that City, now call'd .- 
meidan by the Turks, which is almoſt a 'Tranſl:- 
tion of its ancient Name, At in their Language 
ſignifying a Horſe, and Meidan a Place“. It 
is ſtill of the ſame Dimenſions as it was for— 
merly, viz. about four hundred and fifty Paces 
in Length, and a hundred in Breadth ; but of 
all its fine Ornaments there are now only two 
remaining. The firſt is an Obeliſk of Granite 
or Thebaic Marble, of one ſingle Piece, about 
fifty Feet high, terminating in a Point, and 
charged with Hieroglyphicks now unintelligi- 
ble; a Proof, however, of its being very an- 
cient, and wrought in Egypt. It ſtands on a 
Pedeſtal eight or ten Feet high, on which are 
two Inſcriptions, the one in Greek, the other in 


According to M. Tourne- 
fort this Place is put almoſt 
to the ſame Uſes it was ori- 
ginally, for on Fridays, when 
the Service at the Moſques 
is over, the Tzrki/þ Youth, 
well dreſs'd and mounted, 
aſſemble together to exerciſe 
themſelves in Feats of Horſe- 


ſtarts from each End, riding 
full-ſpeed with. a long Kind 
of Dart in his Hand. Each 
throws his Dart at his Ad- 
verſary, and the other en- 
deavours to avoid it; in 
which conſiſts the Excellency 
of the Performance. Their 
Horſes are very ſwift, and 


manſhip. They divide them- the Riders manage them 
ſelves into two Companies; with wonderful Dexterity 
and, on a Signal given, one and Addreſs. 

U 2 Latin, 
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Latin, importing that the Emperor Theodofeus 
cauſed it to be ſet up again, after it had lain 
upon the Ground a conſiderable Time; that the 
Engineer who undertook this Taſk was nam'd 
Proclus, and that he compleated it in two and 
thirty Days. Each Side of the Pedeſtal is like- 
wiſe adorn'd with curious Baſs-Reliefs, one of 
which on the North repreſents the Workmen 
and Machines whereby the Obeliſk was rais'd, 
and alſo the Obeliſk itſelf, both upright and 
lying upon the Ground. Another Range of 
Sculptures below repreſents the Hippodrome as it 
was formerly, with two Obeliſks, two Men on 
horſeback, and ſeveral People on foot. On the 
South Side of the Pedeſtal are carv'd four 
Chariots, two of which are drawn by a Pair, 
and the other by four Horſes, with each of 
them a Driver; and on the ſame Side are twen- 
ty or thirty Figures cloath'd in Gowns, with 
others in a fighting Poſture, arm'd with Buck- 
lers. On the Eaſt Side is repreſented a promi- 
ſcuvus Company of Men and Women, dancing 
and playing upon muſical Inſtruments of ſeveral 
Kinds; and higher up are two Ranges, whereof 
little appears but the Heads, which were pro- 
bably intended for the Spectators. The Welt 


Side is adorn'd with Figures in a ſuppliant Po- 
ſture making Preſents to the Emperor Theodo- 
fins, who is ſeated on a Throne with his two 
Sons Honorius and Arcadius, and attended by 
his Nobles. — This Obeliſk had formerly on the 
Top of it a brazen Pine-Apple, which was 

thrown 
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thrown down by an Earthquake, as we are in- 
form'd by Nicetas in his Life of St. Ignatius, 
Patriarch of Conſtant inople. 
Arx the oppoſite End of the Hippodrome there 
is another Obeliſk, conſiſting of ſeveral Pieces 
of white Marble, and raiſed upon a Pedeſtal 
of the ſame; but when Sir George Wheler ſaw 
it, in 1675, the Top of it was broken off, an 
the reſt look'd ready to fall. M. Tournefor!, 
who was at Conſtantinople in 1700, gives the 
ſame Account of this Obeliſk, and adds, tha: 
it was formerly cover'd with Plates of Braſe, 
which he ſuppoſes were adorn'd with Bals-Re- 
Iicfs and other Ornaments, an Inſcription on 
its Baſe reprefenting it as a very wonderful 
Work, and made ſtill more beautitul by the 
Emperor Conſtantine, the Son of Romanus. 
BRTwEEN the two Obcelifks we have been 
defcribing ſtood a Pillar of Braſs, about fifteen 
Feet high, repreſenting three Serpents twiſted 
ſpirally round each other like a Roll of To- 
bacco, the Wreaths diminiſhing gradually from 
the Baſe to the Top, where the Heads of the 
Serpents parted different Ways, bending out- 
wards in a triangular Form. In the Tear 1700 
the Pillar was thrown down, and the Heads 
broken off and carried away; and forme Tears 
aſterwards the Pillar itſelf was remov'd, but 
what is become of it we are not able to ſay.— 
The Hiſtory of this Column is very uncertain ; 
but there is great Reaſon to ſuppoſe, with 
M. Tournefort, that it was brought originally 
| U 3 from 
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from Delphos, where it ſerv'd to ſupport the 
famous golden Tripod of Apollo. Sir George 
T/heler conjectures that it was ancientiy placed 
vn the Top of the Obeliſk laſt defcrib'd. 

Iv the great Street leading to Adrianople 
finds the Burnt Column, as it is now call'd, be- 
ing ſo black and ſcorch'd by the frequent Fires 
that have happend near 1t, that one can ſcarce 
diſcover what it is made of: Upon a narrow 
Inſpection, however, it appears to be compoſed 
of ſeveral Pieces of Porphyry, the Joints where- 
of are bound about with Rings of Braſs. It is 


rais'd upon a ſquare Marble Pedeſtal, every way 


four Yards broad, and fix Yards high; and to- 
wards the Top of it there is a Greek Inſcrip- 
tion, implying that this admirable Piece of 
Workm anſhip, being ruin'd by Time, was 
erected anew by the F mperor Manuel Comnenus, 
who reign'd in the twelfth Century. This Pil- 
lar is ſupoſed to have been brought from Rome 
by Conſtantine the Great, who cauſed a beautiful 
brazen Statue of Apcl/o to be placed upon it, 
and call'd by his own Name; which Statue, 
according to Hiſtory, was either ſtruck down 
by Lightning, or blown off and demoliſh'd, 
ſeveral Perſons being daſh'd to pieces by its 
Fall. In a Word, the Column, though very 
ancient, has rot ſufer'd ſo much by Length of 
Jime, as by Fires, Storms, and Earthquakes. 

In a Part of the City lying South from the 
Iligpodrome ſtands the Hiftorical Pillar, fo call'd 
b:cauſc it is cover'd with Baſs-Reliefs from Top 
do 
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to Bottom, repreſenting the Victories of the 
Emperor Arcadius. The conquer'd Towns are 
denoted by the Figures of Women, whoſe 
Heads are crown'd with Towers; and amongſt 
them the Emperor appears fitting in a Kind of 
Elbow-Chair, with two Angels over his Head 
ſupporting the Labarum or Standard of the 
Chriſtian Emperors. The Sculptures are much 
better than moſt Performances of the ſame 
Date, that is, in the Declenſion of the Roman 
Empire. The Horſes in particular are finely 
done; and the Artiſt has taken paris to make 
the Figures appear of an equal Bigneſs to the 
Eye at all the Diſtances, thoſe near the Top 
eemirg juſt as large as thoſe at the Bottom. 
This Column is of plain white Marble, bur 
blacken'd and disfigur'd by Fires as well as the 
former. It is a hundred and forty-ſeven Feet 
high, and has a Pair of winding Stairs witkin 
It, {it ſo much broken and decay'd that they 
are entirely uſcleſs. 

Tung is another Monument of Antiquity 
which was ſcarce taken notice of before Sir 
George Wheler, who diſcover'd it in a private 
Comt Yard about half way between the 7{7ppo- 
drome and Adrianople Gate. It is a Pillar e- 
rected to the Emperor Marcian by Tatianus, as 
appears from an Inſcription on the Pedeſtal, 
who was undoubtedly the ſame that aſſured 
Marcian, when he was only a private Soldier, 
that he ſhould hve ro be advanced to the Im- 
perial Throne; and the Event having es 

the 
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the Prediction, he made Tatiauus Governor of 
Conſtantinople. This Column is of Granite, and 
has an Urn of white Marble on the Top of it, 
wherein Marcian's Heart was probably depo- 
ſited; and it is ſuppoſed a Statue of that Em- 
peror was placed upon the Urn, as the above- 
mention'd Inſcription ſeems to intimate. 

Ler us now take a View of the Antiquities 
of Athens, which are ſtill ſo numerous, notwith- 


' ſtanding the Havock that Time and barbarous 


Ignorance has made amongſt them, that they 
exceed thoſe of any City in the, World, Rome 
only excepted. That which claims our firſt At- 
tention is an ancient Temple of Minerva, now 
a Turkiþ Moſque, which is all built of white 
Marble, and is perhaps the moſt beautiful Piece 
of Antiquity now in Being. It is about two 
hundred and eighteen Feet in Length, and 
ninety- eight in Breadth; and has on every Side 
an Aſcent of five Steps, that ſeem contrived as 
a Baſis to the Portico, which is ſupported by 
channell'd Pillars of the Doric Order, running 
all round the Temple. Theſe Pillars are forty- 
ſix in Number, two and forty Fcet high, and 
ſeventeen Feet and a half in Circumference. 
The Front and Frize round about the Temple 
are charged with hiſtorical Figures of admira- 
ble Workmanſhip, though many of them are 
very much defaced. In the Middle of the 
Front is a large naked Figure, which from its 
Beard and majeſtic Countenance is ſuppoſed ro 
be Jupiter, The Right Arm is broken Ke 
whic 
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which probably held the Thunder; and near 
this Figure is another that has loſt both its 
Arms, which perhaps was a ron leading the 
Horſes that draw the triumpha! Chariot of Mi- 
nerva. Theſe Horſes are carv'd in ſuch an 
exquiſite Manner, that the Sculptor ſeems to 
have outdone himſelf, and to have given Life 
to the very Stone. Minerva appears in her 
Chariot without Shield or Helmet, and behind 
her is the Figure of a Woman ſitting with her 
Head broken off, ſo that it cannot be judged 
for whom it was intended. In the Corner are 
two other Figures ſitting, which Sir George 
Wheler ſays he knew, from the Medals and 
Statues he had ſeen of them, to be the Em- 
7 7 Adrian and his Empreſs Sabina. On the 
ft Hand of Jupiter are five or ſix other Fi- 
gures, which Dr. Spon took to be an Aſſembly 
of the Gods, to whom Jupiter introduces Mi- 
nerva, and owns her for his Daughter.— The 
back Front of this Temple was adorn'd with 
Figures repreſenting the Conteſt between Nep- 
tune and Minerva about naming the City of 
Athens, but they are all fallen down, except 
Part of a Sea-Horſe, which may yet be diſtin- 
guiſh'd. The . Architrave was alſo charged 
with Baſs-Reliefs, cut in Squares at ſeveral Di- 
ſtances, which repreſented the Wars of the A. 
thenians, particularly their Victory at Marathon, 
and that over the Gauls in Myfia. Within the 
Portico we ſee another Range of Sculptures, 
which are undoubtedly as ancient as the "To 
ple 
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ple itſelf, and of excellent Workmanſhip, re- 
preſenting Sacrifices, Proceſſions, and other 
Ceremonies of the Heathen Worſhip. This, 
like other Pagan Temples, was almoſt entirely 
dark within, having no other Light but what 
came in at the Doors; but there is now a Win- 
dow at the Eaſt End of it, which was made 
by the Greek Chriſtians when they were in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, and uſed it for Divine Service. 
Towards the Bottom of this Window there are 
ſeveral Stones, which admit through them a 
yellowiſh Light, and have been repreſented as 
miraculous, and ſaid to ſhine in the Dark, but 
are in reality only a Kind of tranſparent Mar- 
ble®.—As to the Founders of this beautiful 
Temple, the Body of it was built by Pericles, 
to which Attalus added the magnificent Portico: 
But the Emperor Adrian moſt probably re- 
pair'd it, and adorn'd it with the Figures on 
each Front; for the Whiteneſs of the Marble, 
and that Emperor's Statue among the Figures, 
plainly ſhew thoſe Sculptures to be of a later 
Date than the Temple itſelf. 


® This is the Sort of Doors were ſhut. It was 


Marble, as Sir George Wheler 
obſerves, which P/iny calls 
Phengites; and the Temple 
of Fortune, built by Nero, 
was of this Stone, which by 
its Tranſparency ſupplied the 
Want of Windows, ſo that 
the Inſide receiv'd Light 
enough, even when the 


anciently found in Cappado- 
cia, and Mr. Hill receiv'd a 
Specimen of it from thence 
ſome Years ago; but it is 
far from being peculiar to 
that Country, very beautiful 
Pieces of it having been 
found in Derbyfrire, as well 
as in France and G * 


Nor 
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Nor far North from the Temple of Minerva 
ſtands that of Erefheus, which is a Sort of 
double Building, as Pauſanias deſcribes it, thro® 
the leſſer Part whereot we enter into the larger. 
The Roof of the large Building is ſupported 
by channell'd Tonic Pillars, but the Capitals 
ſeem to be a Mixture of the Doric and Ionic 
Orders. On the South Side of Minerva's Tem- 
ple are ſome ancient Ruins, with ſome Statues 
of Women in the Walls, which Dr. Spon ima- 
gined to be the Graces. They are cloathed in- 
deed, contrary to the uſual Manner of repre- 
ſenting thoſe Deities; but that the Graces were 
not always repreſented naked, appears from 
Pauſanias, who has deſcribed their Statues and 
Temple. 

Descenpins from the Acropolis or Caſtle, in 
which are the Antiquities already mention'd, 
we come to the Remains of the Theatre of 
Bacchus, the ancient Seats whereof are ruin'd; 
but where they were, and their Diſtance from 
each other, may ſtill be difcern'd. The Front 
towards the Sea has beſt efcaped the Injuries of 
Time; for there are three Rows of Arches remain- 
ing, one above another; but the ſemicircular Area 
below the Seats, and the Scene, (or that Part of 
the Theatre aſſign'd for the Actors) are almoſt 
fill'd with the Ruins of the reſt of the Building. 
The whole Structure was of white Marble, and 
anciently adorn'd with the Statues of Menander, 
Euripides, Sophocles, and Aſchylus, their moſt 
celebrated dramatic Writers.—At a little Di- 


{tance 
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ſtance from the Theatre the Foundations 
of ſome Arches are to be ſeen, ſuppoſed to be 
the Remains of the Portico of Eumenes, where 
the Actors got their Plays by heart, and the 
Citizens uſed frequently to walk for the ſake of 
the Air and Converſation “. 

In the Side of the Rock whereon the Caſtle 
ſtands, there is a little Church, or rather Grot- 
to, the Front whereof is adorn'd with three 
Marble Pilaſters of the Corinthian Order, ſuſtain- 
ing an Architrave of the fame, with a ſe- 
dent Figure on the Top of it without a Head, 
and ſeveral Greek Inſcriptions, from whence it 
is ſuppoſed to have belong'd to a Gymnaſium, 
or to have been a Monument erected in Honour 
of ſuch as had been Victors in the gymnaſtic 
Exerciſes, which were Wreſtling, Running, 
Throwing the Quoit, and ſeveral others, con- 
tributing either to the Preſervation of Health, 
the Defence of the Body, or Mirth and Re- 
creation. 

To the South-Eaſt of the Caſtle are yet ſtand- 
ing ſeventcen beautiful Columns of the Corin- 
thian Order, call'd Adrian's Pillars, as being 
thought to be the Remains of that Emperor's 
Palace, which was probably the greateſt Orna- 


® From their diſputing as zicks; and from Zeno's 
they walk'd under the Por- teaching under a Portico or 
tico's of the Lyceum at 4. Piazza, which the Greets 
thens, the Diſciples of A4ri- call Stoa, his Followers ob- 
fatle were call'd Peripate- tain'd the Name of Stoicks. 
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ment of Athens when the Structure was en- 
tire. They are of admirable white Marble, 
above fifty Feet high including the Capitals and 
Baſes, and about eighteen in Circumference. 
It appears, however, from a View of the Place, 
that there were originally fix Rows of them, 
twenty in each Row, which ſupported a Por- 
tico of ſurprizing Beauty and Magnificence, in- 
cloſed within a Cloiſter, wherein were divers 
little Rooms whoſe Cielings were of Alabaſter 
gilt with Gold, and the Whole adorn'd with 
fine Statues and Paintings. —Pan/ſantas likewiſe 
mentions an excellent Library collected by A- 
drian, and a Gymnaſium bearing his Name, of 
which there are no Footſteps to be ſeen; but 
there are ſome Remains of an Aqueduct begun 
by that 5 mate and finiſh'd by Antoninus Pius, 
as appears from an Inſcription on an Architrave 
ſupported by two Toric Pillars“. 

Just without the City ſtands the Temple of 
Theſeus, another noble Monument of Antiquity 
ſtill remaining entire, which as to its Matter, 
Form, and Order of Architecture, exactly re- 
ſembles that of Minerva, but its Dimenſions 


* Aqueduts were not the Town is well furniſh'd 
common at Athens before the with Water, brought by 
Times of the Romans, the Aqueducts under Ground 
Want of them being ſup- from the Rivers Liſus and 
plied by Wells, ſome of £ridanus, aud convey'd to 
which were dug by private miny private Houles, as 
Perſons, and others at the well as to common Foun- 
publick Expence. At preſent tains. 
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are not ſo large. With reſpect to the Work- 
manſhip, it may be deem'd a Maſter- piece; nor 
is it eaſy to be parallel'd, much leſs exceeded, 
by any other Structure, Within the Por- 
tico, at the Weſt End, there is a Baſs- Relief 
repreſenting the Battle of the Centaurs; and at 
the Eaſt End there ſeems to be a Continuation 
of that Hiſtory: There are likewiſe ſeveral Fi- 
gures of Women, which Mr. Vernon takes to 
be Pirithous's Bride, and the other Ladies who 
attended at the Wedding. On the Outſide of 
the Portico, in the Spaces between the Tri- 
glyphs, are repreſented ſeveral Feacs of Theſeus, 
particularly in Wreſtling, where all the Locks 
and Poſtures of that Art, in which he excelled, 
are admirably vell expreſs'd. He is alſo ex- 
hibited as encountring Bulls, Bears, and other 
Monſters : Buc Time has pretty much injured 
many of theſe Figures, the Temple having 
been built ſoon after the Battle of Marathon, 
when the Athenians, under the Conduct of the 


brave Milliades, gain'd fo ſignal a Victory over 


the Perſian Army, that is, almoſt five hundred 
Years before the Birth of our Saviour. 

Tur Tower of Anarcnicus, or Temple of the 
Eight Winds, is yet ſtanding at Athens, and is 
worth a Traveller's Obſervation. It is an 
octogonal Structure, on each Side of which is 
a winged Figure repreſenting one of the Winds, 
with the Name wrote over it in Greek Capitals; 
and underneath theſe Figures, only ſeparated 
from them by a Frize, are ſo many Sun-Dials, 

- __ accom- 
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accommodated to the different Sides of tle 
Tower. The Roof of the Building conſiſts of 
little Planks of Marble, broad at Bottom, but 
meeting all in a Point at Top, ſo as to form a 
Kind of Pyramid of more than thirty Sides ; 
on the Summit whereof there was formerly a 
brazen Triton, with a Switch in his Hand, 
pointing to the Quarter from whence the Wind 
came; but this Weather-Cock is long ſince 
deſtroy'd. The Figures are of excellent Work- 
manſhip, each expreſſing the Nature of the 
Wind it is intended to repreſent. 

In the South-Weſt Part of Athens ſtands a 
beautiful little Structure, commonly call'd the 
Lantborn of Demoſthenes, on account of a Tra- 
dition that the Orator ſhut himſelf up there, 
in order to purſue his Studies without Interrup- 
tion, having firſt cut off one Half of his Beard, 
the more effectually to reſtrain himſelf from ap- 
pearing in Publick: But the real Deſign of this 
Piece of Antiquity will beſt appear by conſi- 
dering its Form and Ornaments. It is a round 
Edifice of white Marble, only fix Feet in Dia- 
meter within, and ſhaped ſo much like a Lant- 
horn, that it is no Wonder it has obtain'd that 
Name. The Roof is ſuſtain'd by fix fluted 
Columns of the Corinthian Order, nine Feet 
and a half high; and the Space between the 
Columns is taken up with Pannels of Marble, 
of one Stone from the Top to the Bottom. 
The Frize above theſe Columns conſiſts of one 

X 2 circular 
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circular Stone, and another entire Stone forms 
the Roof or Cupola, which is carv'd ſo 
as to reſemble Scales lying one over another, 
and crown'd with a Sort of Stem like the 
Socket of a Candleſtick, (as Sir George Wheler 
repreſents it) or rather (as Mr. Vernon) like a 
Plume of Feathers. On the Frize are beauti- 
fully repreſented in Relievo ſeveral of the La- 
bours and Exploits of Hercules, as is judged 
from ſome of the Figures being cloath'd with 
Lions Skins. There is alſo an Inſcription on 
the Frize, which gives ſome Reaſon to con- 
je cture that this Fabrick was a Temple dedi- 
cate ro Hercules by thoſe who had been Victors 
n the publick Games. Be this as it will, it 
appears from the ſame Inſcription to be of great 
Antiquity, and to have been built above three 
bundred and thirty Years before the Birth of 
dur Saviour. 

Some Remains of the Odeum, or Muſick- 
Theatre, built by Pericles, are ſtill to be ſeen, 
being the Foundations of a ſemicircular Stru- 
ure, about a hundred and forty Paces in Dia- 
meter. Within the Area there is a ſquare E- 
le vation five or fix Feet high, with Steps to the 
Top of it; and on each Side are ſeveral Sears 
or Stone-Benches, ſuppoſed to have been in- 
tended for the Muſicians. From theſe Seats, 
however, Sir George Wheler ſeerms rather to 
think this was the Place where the Senate or 
Court of the Areopagus uſed to aſſemble, which 
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was ſo famous for its Antiquity and the Juſtice 
and Impartiality of its Decrees “. 

THzss are ſeveral other noble Monuments 
of Antiquity to be ſeen at Athens, particularly 
the Remains of a Stadium built by Lycurgus, and 
enlarged by Herodes Atticus; which was of ſuch 
a ſtupendous Bignefs, according to Pauſanias, 
that it look'd like a Mountain of white Marble. 
Very little of the Stone-Work is at preſent re- 
maining, but its Form and Dimenſions are yet 
to be diſeern'ꝰd.— Adrian's Gate, and Part of 
the Temples of Auguſtus and Jupiter Olympius, 
are worth the Attention of the Curious. To 


theſe we might add many Inſcriptions, Baſs- 


The Time of the In- 
ftitution of this Tribunal is 
not known, ſome referring 
i: to Solon, and others car- 
rying it as high as Cecrops ; 
nor are Authors agreed as to 
the Reaſon of its Name, or 
the Number of Perſons of 
which it was compoſed. Its 
Reputation was certainly 
very great, not only in 
Hresce, but among foreign 
States, and even among the 
Romans themſelves, who 
often ſubmitted their moſt 
difficult Cauſes to its Deci- 
ton. This Aſſembly ſat in 
the open Air, as was an- 
ciently the Cuſtom in all 
Courts of Judicature that 


X 3 


had Cognizance of Murder, 
partly becauſe it was unlaw- 
ful for the Accuſer and: 
Criminal in ſuch Caſes to be- 
under the ſame Roof; and 
partly that the Judges, whoſe 
Perſons were reckoa'd ſa- 
cred, might not be polluted 
by converſing with ſuck 
heinous Malefactors. They 
alſo heard and determin'd. 
Cauſes in the Night-time, 
that they might be the leſs di- 
verted from. their Attention 
to the Buſineſs in hand; and 
all Pleadings before them 
were to be ſimple, without 
Exordium, Digreſhon, on 
Peroration. 


Relicts. 
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Reliefs, and Things of the like Nature, which our 
Deſign does not require us to ſet down or de- 
ſcribe; but if the Reader has a Taſte that Way, 
we refer him, for a more particular Account of 
the Athenian Antiquities, to Sir George Wheler 
and other Travellers. 

Ar Corinth, and about the neighbouring 
TIithmus, fo famous for the ſolemn Games there 
celebrated by the Ancients*, ſome Remains of 
Antiquity are yet to be diſcover'd, but none ſo 
entire as thoſe we have been deſcribing. Our 
Countryman juſt mention'd takes notice of very 
few in Corinth itſelf, and the chief of thoſe are 
only ten or eleven Pillars ftanding upright, 
which from their Situation he judged to have 
ſupported the Portico of ſome Temple. They 
are of the Doric Order, fluted, and of a com- 
mon hard Stone; but their Proportion ſeems 
to conſiderably from the Rules of the 
Ancients, their Circumference being eighteen 
Feet, and their Height not much above twenty. 
On the North Side of the Market-place there 


The Mhmas Games, 
in Honour of Neptune, were 
ſolemnized every fifth Year 
with incredible Magnifi- 
cence, and drew ether 
a prodigious Concourſe of 
Spectators from all Parts of 
Greece. The Victors were 
at firſt rewarded with Gar- 
lands of Pine-Leaves, but 
akerwards with a Wreath 


of Parſley, which was alſo 
the Reward of the Nemean 
Conquerors ; whereby the 
Inftitutors of thoſe Games 
undoubtedly intended to in- 
timate, that Honour only, 
not mean and ſordid IntereR, 
ſhould be the Motive of 
great Actions and Under- 
takings, 
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is alſo a Heap of Ruins of Brick-Work, ſup- 
poſed to be either Part of a Temple, or of a 
Roman Bath.—At Mount Oneius on the [thmus 
are to be feen the Ruins of the Town, of the 
I bmian Theatre, and of ſeveral ſtately Tem- 
ples and other Edifices mention'd by Pauſanias ;. 
and in many Places one may difcern the Foun- 
dations of the Walls built by the Lacedæmo- 
nians from one Sea to the other, to prevent the 
Incurſions of their Enemies. They were re- 
pair d by the Venetians when they were in Po 
ſeſſion of the Morea, but they have been ſince 
deftroy*d. 

Lr us now leave the Continent, and ſurvey 
the Antiquities to be met with in the Iſland of 
Delos, which was famed among the Ancients 
for being the Birth-place of Apollo and Diana. 
In this Illand was a magnificent Temple dedi- 
cated to Apollo, which 1s now a vaſt Heap of 
Ruins, lying in ſuch a confuſed Manner, that 
it 1s impoſſible to determine ſo much as the 
Form of that Strufture. Amongſt theſe Ruins 
are the Remains of a Coloſſal Statue of Apollo, 
which has loſt its Head, Arms, and Feet; and 
the reſt of it is broken mto two Pieces, the 
one conſiſting of the Belly and Thighs, the 
other of the Back and Shoulders. The Back 
1s two Yards broad, and the other Parts pro- 
portionably large; fo that M. Tournefor tuma- 
gines it was placed on the Frontiſpiece of the 
Temple, and appear'd no bigger than the Life, 
from whence one may judge of the , of 
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that Edifice. This Statue appears to have been 
an admirable Piece of Sculpture, the Rings of 
Hair falling down the Shoulders being parti- 
cularly beautiful. A large Piece of Marble, 
fifteen Feet and a half long, ten Feet nine 
Inches broad, and two Feet three Irches thick, 
is to be ſeen among the Ruins, which was un- 
doubtedly the Plinth of this gigantic Statue, 
an Inſcription upon it ſhewing that it was de- 
dicated to Apollo by the People of Naxos.— 
Not far from the Statue Sir George Fheler found 
half the Body of a Woman, the Drapery where- 
of was carv*d ſo well, that it ſeem'd to be the 
Work of no leſs a Maſter than the former. 
Juſt by this he ſaw the Body and fore Part of 
a Centaur, on which the Sculptor had ſo well 
diſplay'd his Skill, that Life and Vigour ap- 
pear*d in every Vein and Muſck. The Head 
and Neck of a Horſe, Part of the Figure of a 
Woman, and ſeveral Fragments of Lions, are 
alſo found in theſe noble Ruins, which in ge- 
neral conſiſt of huge Pieces of broken Columns, 


Architraves, Baſes, Capitals, &c. all mingled. 


— in the utmoſt Diſorder and Confu- 
ion. a 
AT a ſmall Diſtance from the Ruins of this 
Temple lie thoſe of a Portico, which from an 
Inſcription appears to have been erected by 
Philip King of Macedon, and conſiſts of Co- 
lumns and Architraves truly magnificent. Theſe 
Architraves have eſcaped breaking and carrying 
away, being inchaſed into the Tops of the Co- 

lumae, 
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lumns, which are angular towards the Baſe, and 
channell'd upwards, compoſed of ſeveral Pieces, 
and of the Corinthian Order. Each Architrave 
is one Foot eight Inches deep, ten Feet in 
Length, and two and a half in Thickneſs, and 
the largeſt Diameter of the Columns is two 
Feet four Inches. 

ABouT three hundred Paces from this Por- 
tico we come to the Remains of a beautiful 
Marble Theatre, whoſe Circumference is five 
hundred Feet, and its Diameter, including the 
Steps, two hundred and fifty. Juſt before the 
Opening of the Theatre there are eight or nine 
Vaults in a Row, ſeparated from each other by 
a Wall, in which there is a little Arch, ſerving 
for a Paſſage from one to another. Dr. Spon 
imagined them to have been a Kind of Ciſterns 
or Reſervoirs of Water, but it is more likely 
they were to keep Lions and other- wild Beafts 
in, which uſed to be baited in the Theatres of 
the Ancients. Theſe Cellars were not arched 
over, but cover'd with huge Pieces of Marble 
cut like Beams, with proper Openings to let 
in the Light, and to bring the Animak in and 
out. 

Near the Foot of Mount Cynthas, which 
runs almoſt croſs the Iſland, we find the Re- 
mains of a Temple, as they are ſuppoſed tobe, 
viz. nine Pillars of Marble diſpoſed in'a Circle, 
three ſtanding upright, and fix fallen to the 
Ground, This Temple had a Moſaic: Pave- 
ment, and underneath theſe Columns moſt 

beautiful. 
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beautiful Vaults have been diſcover'd.— This 
Mountain is ſteep and craggy, conliſting of 
little elſe but a Kind of greyiſh Marble ; and 
Sir George Wheler imagines, that the Way up 
the Mountain (which is deep, broad, and wind- 
ing) was originally a Quarry from whence the 
Marble was dug, it reſembling many Quarries 
he afterwards ſaw in Attica. On the Top of the 
Hill are to be ſeen the Foundations of a Citadel 
which commanded the whole Iſland ; and all 
the Way up, on each Side of the Road, it ap- 
| to- have been formerly adorn'd with 
Temples, Portico's, or other Structures, as 
the Foundations of Walls, and a vaſt Number 
of Columns, Pedeſtals, Architraves, and other 
Fragments of excellent Marble, ſufficiently de- 
monſtrate, 

In another Part of the Iſland not far from the 
Sea, there are ſtill ſtanding fix or ſeven Pillars 
of Granite, which the People of the neigh- 
bouring Iſlands (for Delos is not inhabited) call 
the School, from a Tradition that there was an- 
ciently a Gymna/ium in that Place. Between 
twenty and thirty Columns are lying upon the 
Ground near thoſe which are ſtanding, moſt of 
them nine or ten Feet high, but of different 
Diameters, and ſeem to have ſupported a ſquare 
Structure; but that it was a Gymnaſium is not 
very likely, though. probably there was one in 
the Hangs . ugn pr pm | 


_ AzourT 3 hundred Paces from this ſuppoſed 
Gymnaſium we ſee an oval Baſon, being almoſt. 


three 
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three hundred Feet long and two hundred broad, 
lined round with a Wall as high as its Banks, 
which is faced with a thick Cement proper to 
contain Water. This is thought to have been 
a Naumachis, or Place for Naval Exerciſes; 
for though we have not the poſitive Teſtimony 
of ancient Authors, that they uſed to repreſent 
Sea-fights at Delos, the Baſon ſeems evidently 
intended for that Purpoſe*®. We muſt not ima- 
gine that large Veſſels were uſed on theſe Occaſi- 
ons, but ſuch as were ſuitable to the Dimenſions 
of the Place, and the Depth of the Water. 

Ox a little Eminence near this Baſon lie the 
Ruins of ſome ſtately Temple, if we may 
judge from the Number of Marble Columns, 
halt fluted and half panneVd, about two and 
twenty Inches in Diameter; and more eſpecially 
from the Fragment of an Altar found amongſt 
them, adorn'd with Feſtoons, Bunches of 
Grapes, and Heads of Oxen. The upper Part 
of this Altar is ſomewhat hollow, proper for 
the burning of Incenſe ; and by this Cavity we 
may diſtinguiſh Altars from the Pedeſtals of 
Statues. Theſe Altars are frequent in Delos, 
and in the adjacent Iſland of Reni. 


* M. Tournefort informs formerly fill'd with Sea- 

| us, that this Baſon is now Water, (as is ſuppoſed) the 
half fill'd up with Earth, Salt and Slime whereef ſtill 

and that the Rain-Water remain there in great Quan 

| ſettled in it was briny and tities. 

almoſt bitter; which ſeems + In Rhenia (which is alſo 

do argue that the Cavity was call'd the Greater Delos) 
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Tu Remains of another noble Structure 
are to be ſeen at that End of the Baſon which 
faces the Temple of Apollo. A vaſt Number 
of Pillars appear to have form'd a Square as 
broad as the leſſer Diameter of the Baſon; and 
perhaps fuſtain'd a Portico built by Diamfſius Eu- 
tycbes, an Architrave and Altar with that Prince's 
Name being found very near theſe Ruins. Some 
of the Columns are yet ſtanding, but moſt of 
them are fallen down and broken to pieces, 
T here are plain ones of twenty Inches Diameter, 
and others of eighteen cut in Pannels, both in- 
termix'd with huge Pillars of that Granite, with 
which Mount Cyntbus abounds. — From this 
Portico to the Little Port of Delos there is no- 
thing but Fragments of Marble Columns, Al- 
tars, &c. which have ſuch an Appearance of 
Magnificence, that they are probably the Ruins 
of Latona's Temple. 

By this Time we imagine the Reader is pret- 
ty well tired with viewing the Monuments of 
Antiquity, and yet we could not forbear enlarg- 
mg a little on ſo copious a Subject; but we 
ſhall now ſhift the Scene, and give him a Pro- 
ſpect leſs ruinous and melancholy, of ſome of 
the nobleſt Structures in the European Part of the 
Turkiſh Dominions. 


M. Tournefort ſays he count- Inches high, and near three 
ed, to his great Surprize, Feet in Diameter, adors'd 
above a hundred and twenty with Feſtoons, and the Heads 
Altars; moſt of whica were of Rams or Oxen. 
ey lindrical, three Feet fix 
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HOUGH the Turks affect nothing grand 
in the Structure of their private Houſes, 
yet their Moſques or Temples, and other pub- 
lick Buildings, are extremely magnificent. The 
Royal Moſques in particular, of which there are 
ſeven ſo call'd, are very beautiful and ſtately E- 
difices, and are uſually the firſt that engage the 
Attention of a Stranger after his Arrival at Con- 
ſtantinople. Theſe Buildings appear to much 
more Advantage than many of our fineſt 
Churches, which (in London eſpecially; are often 
ſo cloſely ſurrounded with Houſes and Tradeſ- 
men's Shops, that there is no Room to view 
them at a proper Diſtance ; whereas the Moſques 
of Conſtantinople ſtand ſingle, within ſpacious 
Incloſures, planted with Trees and adorn'd with 
Fountains. Their Architecture indeed is infe- 
rior to that of our Churches, but they make an 
Impreſſion on the Spectator, and command Ad- 
miration by their Largeneſs and Solidity. The 
Domes, it muſt be granted, are well executed 
in moſt Parts of Turkey, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Moſques, which are of an exact Proportion, 
and accompanied with other ſmaller Cupola's, 
winch ſet them off to the Eye, and give them 
a comely and majeſtic Appearance. The flen- 
der Steeples or Pillars call'd Minarets, which 
are ſomewhat like the Monument in Loader, 
terminating in ſmal} Spires with gilded Crt: 
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cents on the Top of them, are alſo a great Or- 
nament to their Moſques as well as to their Ci- 
ties, many of them being very tall, and Wot ks 
of ſurprizing Boldneſs. 

Tur principal of the Royal Moſques, and 
the nobleſt Structure in the World (according 
to M. Tournefort) next to St. Peter's at Rome, 
is that of St. Sophia, which is advantageoully 
ſituated on an Eminence in one of the beſt and 
fineſt Parts of Conflantinople. It was formerly a 
Chriſtian Church, having been built in the ſixth 
Centũüry by the Emperor Juſtinian ; and though 
the Turks have now converted it into a Moſque, 
it flill retains its ancient Name. The Length 
of this Edifice is a hundred and fourteen Paces, 
and its Breadth eighty, having in the Front a 
Portico twelve Yards wide, ſupported by Mar- 
bie Columns, which in the Time of the Greek 
F.mperors ſerv'd for a Veſtibulum, where ſuch 
Perions were appointed to ſtand as were about 
to receive the Sacraments, or undergo publick 
Penance. This Portico has a Communication 
with the Church by nine ſtately Folding-Doors, 
the Leaves whereof are Braſs, and adorn'd 
with fine Baſs-Reliefs; and on the middlemoſt 
lyme Figures of Moſaic Work are ſtil] to be 
clifcern'd, Another Portico, parallel to this, has 
only five brazen Doors without Baſs-Relicfs, 
but formerly charged with Croſſes, which the 
Turks have defaced. The greateſt Part or Body 
vi the Moſque is cover'd by a Dome of admira- 
bie Structure, at the Foot of which runs a Co- 

lonnade 
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lonnade ſuſtaining a Gallery ten Yards broad, 
which, when the Chriſtians were Maſters of ir, 
was ſet apart for the Women; and over thts 
are two ſmaller Galleries, ſupported by Columr3 
and Arches of excellent Workmanſhip, anſwer— 
ing to thoſe below. The Dome is at leaft thirty- 
five Yards in Diameter, and reſts upon four 
huge Pillars about fifteen Yards in Circumt-- 
rence, which, as well as the Dome and the 
Walls of the Building, are incruſted with white 
Marble. The Incruſtations of the Gallery are 
Moſaic, moſtly done with little Cubes of Glaſs, 
which by Time are continually looſen'd trony 
their Cement, but their Colour is freſh and un- 
changeable. The Form of the Dome is that of 
a Hemiſphere or Half Globe, and it is iliumi— 
nated by twenty- four Windows placed round it 
at equal Diſtances. It was adorn'd by four Che- 
rubims and other Figures, which have been de- 
faced by the Turks, who do not admit of any 
Imagery or Painting in their Moſques. On 
the Eaſt Side of this vaſt Cupola is a Demi- 
Dome, which was the Sanctuary or Chancel of 
the Chriſtians; and here is now a Niche, where- 
in the Turks Keep their Koran, which may be 
look'd upon as the Mahometan Bible, contain- 
ing the Revelations, Doctrine, and Predictions: 
of their pretended Prophet. This Niche is in 
that Part of the Dome which ſtands towards 
Mecca, and the Niches in all their Moſques arc 
placed in the ſame Manner, for that Way the 
Mabometans always turn their Faces when they 
* 2 ſay 
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fy their Prayers. At a little Diſtance from 
the Niche is the Mufti's Chair“, raiſed on ſeve- 
ral Steps; and on the Side of it is a Kind of 
Pulpit, where certain Prayers are repeated by 
Perions appointed for that Purpoſe. It is 
thought the Turks have pull'd down ſome Parts 
of this Edifice ſince they took it from the Chri- 
ſtians; inſtead of which, however, they have 
added four of thoſe tall fender Minarets before 
mention'd. Every Royal Moſque has at leaſt 
two Minarets, and one of them has fix ; but the 
ordinary Moſques have ſeldom more than one. 
About the Middle of theſe, on the Outſide, 
there are uſually three Balconies or Galleries, one 
above another; to which the Mueſins (as the 
Turks call them) aſcend by Stairs within, and 
with a ſhrill ſinging Tone give Notice to the 
People to come to their Devotioas. 

Tur other Royal Moſques of Conſtantinople 
may be reckon'd ſo many Copies of Sz. Scpbia, 
more or leſs reſembling the Original; but not 
one of them comes near it in the Beauty of its 
Dome, except the Sohmania, ſo calPd from its 
}-ounder Solyman the Second, the moſt magni- 
ficent of all the Twrkiþ Emperors. In ſome 


The Mufti is the High- 
Prieſt or Patriarch of the 
M. bometan Religion, being 
the ſovereign Interpreter of 
the Koran, and the Oracle of 
their Law, to whom the laſt 
Appeal is generally made in 
Caſes of Importance. He 


takes Place of the Baſhaws, 
and his Authority has been 
often terrible to the Grand 
Signior himſelf, It is he 
that girds on the Sword to 
the Grand Signior's Side, 
which Ceremony anſwers to 
the Coronation of our Kings. 


Reſpects 


| ſquare Cloiſter adjoining to the Weſtern End 
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Reſpects indeed this Moſque even exceeds that 
of St. Sophia, its Windows being larger and 
better diſpoſed, its Galleries more regular and 
ſtately, and the Whole built of the fineſt Stones 
that could be found among the Ruins of Chat- 
cedon. —Behind the Moſque, under very beauti- 
tul Cupola's, are the Tombs of its Founder 
and his Sultana. Solyman's Tomb is cover'd 
with a rich Piece of Embroidery brought from 
Mecca, and at the Head of it is placed] a Tuft 
oi Feathers befet with precious Stones. This 
Mauſoleum is illuminated with ſeven large Ta- 
pers and a great Number of Lamps kept con- 
tinually burning. 

TE Muique of Sultan Achmet, now call'd 
the Atmeidan Moſque as being near the Hippe- 
drome, is ſo beautiful and magnificent, that it 
merits à particular Deſcription. It ſtands in 
the Middle of a large ſquare Court, about twice 
as long as broad, on each Sitte whereof is a 
Range of low Buildings, cover'd with a great 
many ſmall Cupola's, which have a very plea- 
ſing Effect. From this Court we pals into a 


of the Moſque, having a Piazza ſupported by 
ancient Mable Pillars of various Colours, and 
alſo cover'd with little Domes. This inner 
Square is beautifully paved with Marble, and 
has an hexagonal Fourtain in the Middle of it, 
cover'd likcwiſe with a Cupola of gilded Wire. 
At the Entrance of the Moſque is a Portico 
ſuſtain'd by ſtately Columns of Marble, and 

- Feld ;- 
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Folding-Doors of Braſs admit us into this noble 
Edifice. The great Dome ſtands upon four 


channell'd Pillars of white Marble, which Sir 
George Wheler ſays are ſeventy of his Spans in 
Circumference; and to this are join'd four Half- 
Cupola's of the ſame Diameter with the Dome, 
but much lower. At each Corner there is alſo 
a ſmaller Dome, and fix tall Minarets contribute 
much to the Grandeur and Beauty of the Stru- 
ture. The Domes are cover'd with Lead, 
and adorn'd at the Top (as well as the Mina- 
rets) with gilded Globes and Creſcents, the 
Symbol of the Ottoman Empire *.—As to the 
Ornaments of this Moſque within, they are 
much the fame with thoſe of other Moſques, 
viz, Balls of Ivory, Globes of Cryftal, Luſtres, 
and the like, which make a glittering Show 


when the Lamps are lighted at their Evening 
Service. 


® The Creſcent was the 
Symbol of the City of By- 
zantium, (now Conflantineple) 
which the Turks have only 
adopted. 'The Device is of 
great Antiquity, as appears 
from ſeveral Medals, and 
took its Riſe from an Event 
related by Stephens the Geo- 
grapher, a Native of By- 
zantium. He tells us, that 
Philip, the Father of Alex- 
ander the Great, meeting 
with mighty Difficulties in 
carrying on the Siege of 


that City, ſet Workmen ia 
a very dark Night to under- 
mine the Walls, that his 
Troops might enter the 
Place witheut being per- 
ceived, but, luckily for the 
Beſieged, the Moon appear- 
ing diſcover'd the Deſign, 
which accordingly miſcar- 
ried. In Acknowledgment 
of this Deliverance the By- 
ani ines evetted a Statue to 
Diana, and thus the Creſ- 
cent became their Symbol. 


Tas 
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Tut Validea, fo call'd from its Foundreſs 
Valide, the Mother of Mahomet the Fourth, is 
another majeſtic Edifice, which ſeems to ex- 
ceed the other Moſques in the Delicacy of its 
Architecture. It has a ſquare Court before it, 
like the inner one of Achmet's, with a Fountain 
in the Middle of it, and a Piazza running 
round it, ſuſtain'd by beautiful Columns of 
Marble, moſt of them fetch'd from the Ruins of 
Troy or Alexandria, particularly two of Jaſper 
which are placed at the Entrance of the Moſque, 
and are admirably well poliſh'd and propor- 
tioned. The Arches of the Doors and Win- 
dows are well deſign'd, and the Walls and Pil- 
lars within are faced with blue and white Tiles, 
like thoſe uſed in our Chimneys. This Moſque 
has two Minarets, and each of theſe is encom- 
paſs'd with three handſome Galleries, which 
are finely illuminated on Occaſions of publick 
Rejoicing. 

Ir is needleſs to deſcribe the reſt of the 
Royal Moſques, which are built much after the 
fame Model as thoſe already mention'd; and 
the Ornaments of all the Moſques are of the 
fame Kind, only differing in Number, Coſtli- 
neſs, and Beauty. —The Moſque of Sultan Se- 
lim at Adrianople is a very magnificent Fabrick, 
much reſembling that of Sultan Achmet above 
deſcribed, except that the latter has ſix Mina- 
rets, and the former only four. Dr. Carer: 
tells us, that going in at the Door of one of 
theſe Minarets to examine its Structure, he 

found 
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found three winding Stair-Caſes, each leading 
to a different Gallery on the Outſide, being 10 
contrived that three Perſons may go up the 
Minaret at once, without meeting or interrupt- 
ing one another. 

Ar Salonicbi, the Capital of Macedonia, there 
are no leſs than forty or fifty Moſques, ſome ot 
which are very ſtately Structures, particularly 
that which was formerly a Chriſtian Church de- 
dicated to St. Demetrius. This Church-accord- 
ing to Paul Lucas, is ſupported by noble Co- 
lumns of Marble, Jaſper, and Porphyry; and 
underneath it he ſays there is another Church 
equally beautiful, but he was not allowed to 
ſee it, becauſe Women were employ'd there 
in working of Silk. The Pavemert of the 

r Church is of Moſaic Work, and in this 
and the lower Building they reckon upwards of 
a thouſand Columns. F. Corenell; ſays it has 
three Naves, ſupported by abundance of mag- 
nificent Pillars. 

War has been faid will give the Reader a 
ſufficient Idea of the Turkiſh Moſques, and there- 
fore we need not mention any more, but pro- 
ceed to a Deſcription of the Seraglio, or Palace 
of the Grand Signior at Conſtantinople. This 
Palace and its Gardens form a Sort of Triangle 
about three Miles in Compaſs, two Sides where- 
of are waſh'd by the Sea, and tlie third 1s ſe- 
parated from the City by a high Wall. The 
Palace ſtands upon an Eminence, and the Gar. 


dens lie below it towards the Sca, which are fill'd 
With 
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with Groves of Ever-greens, not only for the 
ſake of their laſting Beauty, but that the Ladies of 
the Seraglio, when they are walking, may not be 
ſeen by the neighbouring Inhabitants. Mahomet 
the Second was the Founder of this Palace, 
which may now be look'd upon rather as a 
Collection of Palaces and Apartments added 
one to another, according to the Taſte and 
Humour of the ſucceeding Emperors. The 
Materials of which it is compoſed are rich, but 
the Architecture is not anſwerable; for the 
Turks (as M. Tournefort obſerves) have no juſt 
Notion of Magnificence, and if they have built 
fine Moſques, it is chieſiy owing to the Model 
of St. Sophia which they had before them. — 
The principal Entrance into the Seraglio is a 
huge Pavilion call'd Capi, the Gate, or Port; 
from whence ſome imagine the Name of Porze 
has been applied to Canſtantinople, but rather 
perhaps, by way of Eminence, from its ad- 
mirable Port or Harbour, This Gate is very 
lofty, having a ſemicircular Arch, and beneath 
the Bend of it there is an Arabic Inſcription, 
expreſſing that it was erefted by the above- 
mention'd Mabomet. Here is a Guard of fifty 
Men, who have ſeldom any other Weapon than 
a white Wand or Staff, and let you paſs quietly 
into a large Court-yard, not near fo broad as 
long; on the Right whereof are Infirmaries for 
the Sick, and on the Left are Lodges for the 
Servants employ'd in the meaneſt Offices of the 
Seraglio. In this Court there is likewiſe 8 
© 
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old Building with a Dome over it, ſuppoſed to 
have been formerly a Chriſtian Temple, or Part 
of St. Sophia; but the Diſtance makes the laſt 
Conjecture improbable. — Through another 
large Gate we enter a ſecond Court, where there 
is alſo a Guard of fifty Porters, without Arms 
as well as the former, This 1s a very handſome 
Square, with ſeveral Fountains in the midſt of 
Graſs-Plots, which are ſurrounded with Trees, 
and the Walks are paved with Marble. Round 
the Court runs a low Piazza, cover'd with 
little Cupola's, ſupported by a great Number 
of Marble Columns ; underneath which the 
Fanizaries range themſelves when foreign Am- 
baſſadors are admitted to Audience, and on 
other ſolemn Occaſions. On the Right Hand 
are ſeveral Kitchens, which are handſome Build- 
ings with Cupola's over them, that have Holes 
made in them to let out the Smoke. One of 
the Kitchens is for the Grand Signior, another 
for the favourite Sultana, a third for the Ladies 
of the Seraglio, and the reſt are for the Com- 
mandant of the Gates, the Miniſters of the 
Divan, the Grand Signior's Pages, the Officers 
of the Palace, the Women Servants, Sc. who 
all together make up a very numerous Family.“ 


* Numerous indeed they the Cooks belonging to the 
muſt be, if the Accounts be Seraglio,. that they. ſpent 
trae which Travellers give yearly no leſs than thirty 
us of the Proviſions they thouſand Oxen, twenty thou- 
conſume. Motraye tells us, ſand Calves, fixty thouſand 
he was aſſured by ſome of Sheep, ſixteen thouſand 


On 
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the Left Hand is the Grand Signior's Trea- 
fry, and, a Stable for his Saddle-Horſes; 
over which are kept his Bridles, Saddles, 
Houſing, Sc. which are extremely ſplendid, 
being enrich'd with Jewels and Embroidery. 
At the farther End of this Court is the Hall of 
the Divan, which is a large but not lofty Build- 
ing, wherein Councils of State are held, and the 
Grand V hier (aſſiſted by his Counſellors) de- 
termines all Cauſes civil and criminal, without 
Appeal. Beyond this Hall no Strangers are 
admitted except Ambaſſadors, ho paſs on to 
the Hall of Audience, where the Sultan TECEIVES 
them on a Throne almoſt cover d with Pearls 
and precious Stones. The Furniture 15 2h 
{werable to the Magnificence of the Hall, t 4 
Cieling and Sides whereof ſhine with Gold an 
Azure, and are adorn'd with PaintinS* after 
the Perſian Manner. 
We ihall not attempt to deſcribe the interio* 
Parts of the Seraglio, into which it is impoſſi, 
ble for a Stranger to gain Admittance, without 


Lambs, ten thouſand Kids, 


a hundred thouſand Geeſe 
and Turkeys, the ſame Num- 
ber of Pigeons, and two 
hundred thouſand Fowls, 
beſides vaſt Qaantities of 
Fiſh, eſpecially Turbots, 


of which Sort ouly they 
uled a hundred and thirty 


thouland. Tourm fort's Ac- 
Count 


is ſomewhat diffe- 


rent, who ſays they do not 
provide much Wild- Fowl, 
but beſides Forty thouſand 
Oxen annually conſumed, 
the Purveyors are to furniſh 
daily two hundred Sheep, a 
hundred Limbs or Coats, 
ten Calves, ſix hundred Hens 
and Pullets, two hundred 
Pigeons, and fifty Geeſe. 


running 
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running the Riſque of paying dear for his Curio. 
ſity. Some Travellers indeed relate, that they 
have found Opportunities of ſeeing the moſt 
private Apartments of this Palace, and tell us a 
thouſand amuſing Stories which ſavour more of 
Romance than Truth, and can never gain Cre- 
dit but amongſt the inconſiderate and injudicious 
Part of their Readers. But we think it is bet- 
ter to be ſilent about Matters of ſuch Uncer- 
tainty, as it cannot be expected we ſhould give 
an Account of thoſe forbidden Receſſes where 
the Ladies of che Seraglio are reſerv'd for the 
Entertainment of the Sultan, and into which 
none are admitted but himſelf, or the black Eu- 
nuchs who have the Care of thoſe Beauties. We 
have only to obſerve farther of this famous Pa- 
lace, that, notwithſtanding it is only a vaſt 
Cluſter of Buildings, join'd together without 
any Manner of Order, yet it has ſomething 
pleaſing in its Irregularity, and, take it all to- 
gether, is anſwerable to the Greatneſs of its 
Maſter. 

Havins thus taken a View of what is moſt 
remarkable in the European Part of the Turkiſh 


Empire, we now proceed to their Afiatic Do- 
minions. 


FARE 
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HKI. 


Of TURKY in ASIA. 


E are now entring into a Part of the 
\ World in many Reſpects the moſt 

conſiderable of the Four, though a 
natural Fondneſs for our own Country is apt to 
incline us to give the Preference to Europe. It 
was in fa that the Supreme Creator planted 
the delicious Garden of Eden, in which he placed 
the firſt Parents of Mankind; and Alia became 
again the Nurſery of the World when it had 
been deſtroy'd by the Flood, the Deſcendants 
of Noeh diſperſing from thence their various 
Colonies into all the other Parts of the Globe. 
It was in Ala that God choſe to fix his favourite 
Nation the Hebrews; in the ſame Country our 
Bleſſed Saviour accompliſh'd the great Work 
of our Redemption, and from thence the Light 


of his glorious Goſpel was ſpread into all Ne- 
Vor. II. N'. XXIII. 2 tions 
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tions by his Diſciples and Followers. In Aa 
the firſt Cities were built, and the firſt Monat 
chies were founded, even whillt the reſt of th- 
| World was deſtitute of Inhabitants. 
| To theſe Advantages may be added the Fer- 
tility of the- Soil of Aa in general, the Sere- 
nity of its Air, the Deliciouſneſs of its Fruits, 
the Salubriouſneſs of its Drugs, the Fragrancy 
and balſamick Quality of its Plants, Gums, 
Spices, Sc. the Variety, Brauty, and Value of 
its Gems, the Fine neſs of its Silks, the Richneſs 
of its Metals, and many more of the like Na- 
turc; on which Account it has always been 
}ok'd upon as a charming Part of the World, 
though in ſome Reſpects it has had a Rival 
ſince the Diſcovery of America. It muſt be 
own'd indeed, that ſince the Turks have been 
in Poſſeſſion of a very conſiderable Part of ia, 
it has quite Joſt its ancient Splendor, and Coun- 
tries naturally ch and fertile are almoſt reduced 
wa wild uncultivated Deſert: But notwith- 
ſtanding all the Indolence and Tyranny of the 
Turks, their Afatic Dominions afford a great 
many valuable Commodities, for which they 
are reſorted to by Merchants of other Nations. 
"Theſe Countries likewiſe afford the Antiquarian 
abundant Matter of Amuſement, being over- 
read (as we may ſay) with the Ruins of great 
and opulent Cities, celebrated both in Sacred 
and Profane Hiſtory, the chief whereof will be 
dclcribed hereafter; but we ſhall firſt conſider a 
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few Articles belonging to the Mineral or Foſi! 
Kingdom, 


Foss ILS. 


A Very remarkable Curioſity of this Claſs is 
the Soap Earth, which Dr. Smith informs 

us is found only in two Places near Duraclea, 1 
Village about ſix Leagues to the Faſtward of 
Smyrna. It is a wiitith Earth, and in effec: 1 
fine Soap, boiling or ſhooting up out of che 
Ground, and is always gather'd before Sun-riſe, 
in Mornings when there falls no Dew. In fome 
Places it comes up an Inch or two above the 
Surface of the Ground, but when the Sun 
fhines upon it, it ſinks down again. Every 
Morning there is a new Crop, though all was 
gather'd that appear'd the Day before. The 
Soil that produces it hes low, and is marſhy in 
the Winter; fo that a Stock for the whole Yea: 
muſt be laid up in the Summer-Nlonths. At 
the Soap-Houſcs they mix three Fourths of this 
Earth with one of Lime, and diffolve the Com- 
poſition in boiling Water; and ſtirring it often 
with a Stick, there floats at top a thick brown- 
iſh Matter, which they ſcym off and preferve 
in Baſons by itſelf, being much richer than the 
LN underneath, though both are uſed in 
"1king the Soap. They then put a proper 
of Oil into a large Copper, with a 

1. | ler it, and when the Oil boils 
Wy tio 1159 it alte pately ſome of the Scum, 
| 22 and 
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and ſome of the Liquor from whence the Scum 
was taken; and this they repeat for thirteen or 
fourteen Days together, in which Time the 
Soap is uſually perfected, when it is taken out 
of the Boiler, and laid upon a Lime-Floor to 
dry and harden. An ordinary Soap-Houſe 
(ſays our Author) produces a thouſand Dollars 
a Year clear Profit, one Year with another. 
Tre Samian Earth is 2 white ſoft Marle, 
found no whcre in the World that we know 
of but in the Ifland of Samos, and which was 
much eſtetm'd by the Ancients, who prepared 
it by burning and waſhing, and then uſed it 
with great Succeſs internally in Fluxes' of all 
Kinds, and externally in Inflammations. They 
alſo mace a Sort of fine Veſſels of it (probably 
with ſome other Mixture) which they uſed in 
their Feaſts and Sacrifices; and it was eſteem'd 
very gocd for cleaning of Armour. This 
Marle does not lie in a regular Stratum among 
other Earths, but 1s found in the perpendicular 
Fiſſures and horizontal Spaces between the 
Strata of a hard greyiſh Stone, It has an 
aſtringent Taſte, and its Virtues are much the 
ſame with thoſe of the Lemnian Earth. 
From Sinope, a City of Anatolia on the Black- 
Sea, there 1s a very fine Sort of Earth or 
Ochre takes its Name, being the Rubrica Sino- 
pice of the Ancients, ſo call'd becauſe it was 
carried to that City for Sale, though dug up'in 
Cappadocia. It is a cloſe, compact, and weighty - 
Earth, of a glowing purple Colour, but in ſome 
Specimens 


Ll 
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Specimens much deeper than in others, and in 
ſome degenerating into Paleneſs. It is of a 
pure Texture, but not very hard, though it 
does not eaſily crumble or break between the 
Fingers. It has an auſtere aſtringent Taſte, ad- 
heres firmly to the Tongue, melts ſlowly in the 
Mouth, and leaves not the leaſt Grittineſs be- 
tween the Teeth. This Earth, like the Samian, 
is found in the perpendicular Fiſſures of Stone, 
and among Iron-Ores, ſometimes lying at great 
Depths, and ſometimes at the very Surface. Its 
fine Texture and high florid Colour makes it 
worthy the Attention of the Painters, and its 
great Aſtringency renders it valuable in Medi- 
cine. The Ancients were well*2cquainted with 
It as an Aſtringent, in Fluxes and Hzmorrhages 
of all Kinds; and Mr. Hl ſays he can warrant 
from Experience | its ſtill poſſeſſing the ſame Vir- 
tucs, and that in a very eminent Degree. 

Bur of all the Earths uſed in Medicine, none 
ſeems to have been more deſervedly eſteem'd 
than what we call Bole Armenic or Armenian 
Bole, being ancientiy, as well as at preſent, 
found in Armenia. The true Bole Armenic of 
Galen, which that excellent Phyſician h:ft intro- 
duced into Medicine, and uſed with Succeſs in 
the Time of a terrible Plague at Rome, was of 
the yellow Kind, and is confeſfedly a moſt va- 
luable Aſtringent, and alſo commended as an 
Alexipharmic and Sudorific. This Sort is per- 
haps the beſt Medicine of all the Earths, and, 
though ieldom known or look'd tor amongſt 

£4 vs, 
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us, might eaſily be procured, great Quantities 
of it being annually dug out of a Pit in the 
Mountains to the North- Eaſt of Erzerum. 
There is alſo a white Sort, which is ſcarcer, 
and unknown in our Shops, the reddiſh Kind 
now paſſing among us for the true Bole Arme- 
nic; and a good Medicine it is, if we had it 
genuine, but inſtead of that we are impoſed 
upon by a Compoſition of Tobacco-Pipe-Clay 
and an Ochre known by the Painters under the 
Name of Spaniſh Brown. This red Sort 1s 
fornd abundantly in the North-Eaſt Parts of 
Armenia, ſometimes in Strata ſeven or eight 
Foot thick, never lying very deep, and often 
appearing on the Surface. It is a pure and va- 
inable Earth, of a compact Texture, and in- 
deed the hardeſt of all the Boles, being not 
ealily broken, and ſtaining the Fingers a little 
in handling. It does not ſoon diſſolve in Wa- 
ter, but melts readily enough in the Mouth, 
and leaves not the leaſt Grittineſs —As to its 
Virtues, it is a good Aſtiingent, and has ever 
been accounted ferviceable in the Plague, ma- 
lignant Fevers, Dyſenteries, Spitting of Blood, 
and Hemorrhages of all Kinds; but, as we 
have intimated before, it is dom or never to 
be found genume in our Shops. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING We have heretofore 
given ſome Account of the Agate“, we think 
it neceſſary to ſay fomething here of a very e- 


See Vol. I. p. 196. 
legant 
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legant and beautiful Species of it, call'd by our 
Lapidaries the Mocoa- Stone, as being carried 
for the Convenience of Sale to Mocoa or Mocha 
in Arabia, though produced in the Eaſt-Indies. 
This Stone is of a compact and fine Texture, 
of an irregular Surface, uncertain in Shape and 
Size, but moſt frequently of the Figure of the 
ordinary flinty Pebbles, and from one to eight 
Inches in Diameter. The Veins of it are pret- 
tily diſpoſed in a Number of various Figures, 
but generally in the Form of many concentric 
Circles drawn round one or more different 
Points in different Places. In divers Parts of 
the Stone it is common to find beautiful De- 
lineations of Trees, Moſſes, Sea-Plants, and 
ſuch-like Figures, ſo elegantly expreſſed, that 
many have belic ved real Moſſes and Sca-Plants 
included in its Subſtance, This, however, is an 
abſolute Miſtake; the true Biſtory of thoſe Fi- 
gures (according to Mr, Hi) being no more 
than this, that the Stone 1s ſubject, like our 
common Flints, to impercetible Cracks or 
Flaws, into which the Steams or Effuvia from 
Minerals and other foffil Bodies, continually 
pervaching the whole Structure of the Earth, 
find their Way, and perhaps ſometimes Water 
itſelf may get within them, Now we are ſen- 
ſible, that either Water or theſe Vapours may 
be capable of lea ing a black Tinge on the Sur- 
face of Bodies they have long remam'd on; 
and theſe finding a Paſſage into the natural 
Cracks and ſmall Crevices of the Stone, 2 

rom 
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from the Sides of theſe inſinuated themſelves 
farther and farther into the Maſs, and run into 
branched Figures; or the Water, where origi- 
nally included in ever ſo ſmall a Quantity, has, 
as the Stone contracted more firmly, ſpread 
and diffuſſed itſelf into the various detach'd Fi- 
gures we are ſpeaking of; for all the Deli- 
neations in theſe Stones may be referr'd either 
to theſe detach'd Figures, or cloudy Spots, or 
to thoſe. which evidently ariſe from the Sides of 
a long Crack or Fiſſure. That Steams or mi- 
neral EfMuvia pervade almoſt all foſſil Bodies, 
is proved from numerous Inſtances; but what 
makes moſt for the preſent Purpoſe is, that we 
find them wherever there have been Cracks, in 
many of the harder Kinds of the Septariz, fre- 
quently affording what Naturaliſts call Dendritæ, 
or fuliginous Delineations of Trees, Sc. which 
tar excel thoſe of Agates, and would be ineſti- 
mable, were they-in as valuable a Subſtance. 
The very Surtaces of the Septariæ are often 
over- ſpread with them, and even fo poor aid 
low a Subſtance as Chalk is not without theſe 
Delineatione, and thoſe more beautiful than 
what we admire in Agates. But that they are 
not real Remains of Vegetables every one mult 
needs be convinced, who oblerves the Multt- 
tude of Figures not in the Vegetable World, 
nor indeed in Nature, otherwiſe than in theſe 
elegant Diffuſions of a ſubtil Matter by which 
they are formed, juſt like the branched Figures 


between two kvigating Stones at the Colour- 
Shops, 
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Shops, the Ramifications of Salts in chymical 
Veſſels, and the elegant Figures of Plants, Cs. 
in the Hoar-Froſt on Windows. — We have 
ſomething from Germany that imperfectly re- 
ſembles the Mocha Stone, but it is only a baſer 
Agate with various Delineations, which may 
happen, as we have ſhewn, to any Stone, and 
are common, in ſome Degree, even to our Eng- 
liſh Pebbles. 

SEVERAL Kinds of Onyx are found in Ara- 
dia, particularly a very elegant Species with 
hit and yellow Zones, properly the yellow 
Sardonyx. The Orange Sardonyx, or bluiſh- 
white Onyx, with orange - colour'd and whitiſh 
Zones, is alſo to be met with in that Country 
as well as others. But perhaps the moſt ſin- 
gular Species of this Gem is what the Mo- 
derns call Camea, the Arabian Onyx of the Ar- 
tients, which in the Hand of the Sculptor is 
often ſeen to make a beautiful Figure. It is 
moderately compact and firm, of a ſmooth and 
equal Surface, generally of a roundiſh Form, 
but ſometimes broad and flat, in which laſt 
Form it is the leaſt valuable, the Pieces being 
ſmaller than the round ones, and ſubject to 
tranſverſe or perpendicular Flaws and Fiſſures, 
which often divide a Stone into Bits not worth 
the working. The Zones of this Species are 
very hard and thick, of no Colours but black 
and white, and thoſe ranged in a regular al- 
ternate Order, but not very regular in their 
Breadth. In ſome Maſſes indeed they are 


nearly 
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nearly equal, but in others the black Zones are 
ſometimes very broad, and the white ones very 
narrow, and vice ver/a; and this now and then in 
different Parts of the ſame Maſs, T he cryſtalline 
Nucleus or Baſis in this Species is the only Part 
that is of any Degree of Purity, the Zones be- 
ing ſo dull and opake that the Stone may eaſily 
be miſtaken for Marble; but as it is conſidera- 
bly hard, and capable of a fine Poliſh, it has 
always been eſtermed by the Jewellers and La- 
pidaries, for the cutting of Heads or other Fi- 
gures. 

Tn Opal, a Gem of a very peculiar Kind, 
and much valued in all Ages, is likewiſe found 
in Arabia, and that in greater Perfection than 
in Europe. It is ſofter than any other of the 
fine Gems, and not eaſily poliſh'd; but being 
naturally of a ſmooth Surface and tolerable 
Gloſs, ſome of the beſt Opals are worn with 
their native Poliſh only. It is found of various 
Sizes, but moſt frequently between that of a 
Pea and a Horſe-bean; though ſometimes it is 
met with as ſmall as the Head of a Pin, and 
ſometimes as large as a Walnut. Its Shape is 
hkewiſe uncertain, ſome being irregularly ob- 
long, others perfectly round, and others in the 
Form of a Kidney. Its Colour is of fo mix'd 
a Nature, that it is not eaſy to be deſcribed, 
being ſomething like the fineſt Sort of Mother 
of Pearl, but far exceeding that in Luſtre and 
Tranſparency. As it is variouſly turn'd about, 
it ſhews the Colours of almoſt all _—O_— 

ems, 
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Gems, having the Yellow of the Topaz, the 


Blue of the Sapphire, the Green of the Eme- 
rald, the Red of the Ruby, and the Fire-Co- 
lour of the Carbuncle when held“ againſt the 
Sun. All theſe Colours (beſides a white milky 
Caſt) are of a fine Brightneſs and Luſtre, but 
are only the Effect of different Reflections of 
Light falling on 1t in different Angles, and not 
permanent and unalterable in the Stone, like 
rhe ſingle Colours of other Gems; for the ſmall 


Fragments of Opal do not ſhew them, but are 


ef a pale blueiſh or pcarly Grey, which is pro- 
perly its genuine Colour. Some Opals want 
one or more of the above-mention'd Colours, 
and are hable to be tinged with a deep blueiſh 
Black; in which laſt Caſe the Gem ſhews no 
Colour but its Red in any Light or Poſition, 
but then the Red appears more than uſually 
glowing and fiery, and ſeems lodg'd very deep 
in the Stone; ſo that in this State, which is but 
an impertect one, it has an Excellency beyond 
even its fineſt Specimens. The Opal, of all the 
Gems, is the molt difficult to be exactly coun- 
terfeited *; and the beit Thing for that Pur- 


* Mr. C/epre/s, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſa&ions, 
tells us of a counterfeit Sort 
of Opal made at Huer lem in 
Holland, which he ſays is 
very lively, aud ſuppoſes the 
ſeveral Colours to be pro- 


duced by different Degrees 


of Heat. When the Com- 
potion is thoroughly melt- 
ed, ſome of it is taken out 
on the Point of an Iron- 
Rod, which being cool'd, 
either in the Air or Water, 
is colourleſs and pellucid; 
but being put again into the 


pole 
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ſe (according to Mr. Hill) is a well-choſen 
Piece of a pearly hell. 

Tux Afatic Dominions of the Turks (where- 
m we include the Whole of Arabia, though 
Part of it is ſubject to independent Princes) 
afford abundance of Copper and other Metals, 
which we have ſpoken of ſufficiently in Europe, 
and therefore require no farther Notice in this 
Place: And of the various Kinds of Marble 
which theſe Countries produce, we need only 
deſcribe two or three of the moſt remark- 
able. A Snow-white lucid Alabaſter, which 
Mr. Hill takes to be the Lygdine Marble of the 
Ancients, is found in immenſe Strata in 4ra- 
bia, though not peculiar to that Country. This 
is a moſt beautiful and elegant Stone, of a 
Whiteneſs far furpaſſing the famous Parian 
Marble, or that of Carrara in Italy, and in- 
deed the moſt ſplendid of all the Marble- Claſs. 
It is always found perfectly pure, is moderately 
hard in the Maſs, but ſomewhat crumbly in 
{mall Pieces, cuts very ircely, and is capable of 
a beautiful Poliſh. This Stone, which is ſel- 
dom brought to England, though Plenty of it 


Mouth of the Furnace upon ſeen in the natural Opal 
the ſame Rod, and there He add, that theſe Colours 
turn'd round for à little may be defiroy'd and re- 
time, its Particles acquire ſtored again by different De- 
ſuch various Poſitions, that grees of Heat, putting the 
the Light failing oa them, Particles into different Mo- 
being variouſly mod;fied, re- tions. 
preſents the ſeveral Colours 


might 
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might be had, is what our more judicious Work- 
men properly term ¶ bite Alabaſter, for that Name 
is giden indiſcriminately to the white Marbles 
in general. Mr. Hill recommends this elegant 
Marble to the Statuaries, for the making of it, 
as the Ancients did, Vaſes and ſuch- like orna- 
mental Furniture, which were never more e- 
fteem'd than in the preſent Age. 

Tux are allo valt Strata of a fine Species 
of Porphyry tound in Arabia Petrea, as well 
as in the Upper Egypt. This is a roughiſh Sort 
of Marble, of a very compact and - firm Tex- 
ture, conſiderably heavy, and of a pale Fleſh- 
Colour, vauiegated with Black, Green, and 
White in large Blotches, from half an Inch to 
an Inch broad, and ſometimes (though very ſel- 
dom) diſpoſed in irregular Veins. It breaks 
with a tolerably even Surface, and appears very 
lucid in all its Parts, but rather gloſſy than 
glittering. It is extremely hard, takes a fine 
Poliſh, and is fo tranſparent, eſpecially in the 
green Parts, that one may fee deep into its 
Subſtance, The red, white, and green Parts 
of this elegant Marble appear tabulated, re- 
ſembling greatly the foliaceous Talcs, but with 
an additional Brightneſs; and the black are the 
ſame in all Reſpects, only debaſed by a large 
Mixture of Earth, which makes them evidently 
ſofter than the reſt of the Stone. The white 
and fleſh-colour'd Parts are ſlightly debated by 
an Earth of thoſe Colours; but the green, 
which have uſually a fine metalline Tinge, like 

Vor. II. Ne 23. Aa that 
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that of the Gems, are the brighteſt of all, and 
almoſt perfectly tranſparent. —Separate Nodules 
of this Porphyry are frequently found in Ger- 
mam and Ireland, and in ſome Parts of Eng- 
land. 

We ſhall only add, that Arabia likewiſe af. 
fords Plenty of a red Granite, variegated with 
White and Black, which, for its extreme Hard- 
neſs and Beauty, has always been m the high- 
eſt Eſteem. This is the Syenites of Pliny, and 
the Oriental Granite of the Moderns; but very 
fine Pieces of it may be found without going 
any farther than the Weſt of England. It is 
of a very firm and compact Texture, naturally 
breaking with a rough Surface, conſiderably 
bright and glittering in all its Parts, and capa- 
ble of a moſt elegant high Poliſh.—From the 
Mineral let us now proceed to the Vegetable 
Kingdom. 


VEGETABLES. 


AS we are now in Arabia, it ſeems natural to 
begin this Article with the Productions of 

that Country, and in cke firſt Place to deſcribe 
the Coffee-Tree, whofe Seeds or Berries afford 
us ſuch an agreeable Liquor. This Tree, or 
rather Shrub, which grows plentifully in Ara- 
bia Felix, generally riſes to the Height of ſeven 
or eight Feet, and ſometimes to twelve, having 
a Trunk from ten to fifteen Inches in Circum- 
ference. It is cover'd with a grey ſmooth Bark, 
and 
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and ſhoots out, through the whole Length of 
its Stem, a Growth of Branches which are al- 
ways oppoſite to each other, The Leaves, 
which ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the Bay Tree, 
are ranged in Pairs in the ſame Manner; and 
from the Bottom of theſe ſpring fragrant white 
Flowers, very much like thoſe of the Jeflamine, 
of which ſome reckon the Coffee-Shrub a Spe- 
cies. When the Flowers fall, they leave a ſmall 
Fruit behind, which is green at firſt, but red- 
dens as it ripens, and is like a hard Cherry both 
in Shape and Colour. Two, three, or more- 
of theſe Berries grow together on the fame Part 
of the T wig, each coated with a Huik or Te- 
gument incloſing another finer Skin, in which 
two Seeds or Kernels are contain'd, which are 
what we call Coffee, The Fruit is uſually ga- 
ther'd in May, which is done by ſhaking the 
Trees, the Berries falling on Cloths ſpread un- 
derneath to receive them. Theſe being laid on 
Mats to dry in the Sun, the outer Huſks are 
open'd and ſeparated by drawing Rollers of 
Wood or Iron over them; after which the Ber- 
nies are expoſed to the Sun a ſecond time, and 
then ſifted clean for Uſe or Sale. The Huſke, 
however, are not waſted; for the Arabs roaſt 
them as we do the Berries, and the Drink made 
of them, having a little Tartneſs, is very cool- 
ing and pleaſant in the Heat of Summer.—The 
Coffee Trees are propagated by the Seed when 
perfectly ripe, and are diſpoſed of in Nurleries 
to be tranſplanted as there is Occaſion. They 

Aa 2 require 
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require a rich Mould, and thrive beſt about the 
Bottom of Mountains and little Hills which are 
moiſt and ſhady. In Times of Drought they 
are water'd by artificial Canals cut from Rivers 
or Springs, and in conducting little Streams of 
Water about their Roots conſiſts the chief Part 
of their Cultivation. It was formerly imagined 
that the Arabian, ſteep'd their Coffee- Berries 
in boiling Water, or uſed ſome other Means 
before their Exportation, to make them unfit 
for Growth, that they might not be deprived of 
the Profits of the Plant, by its Propagation in 
other Countries: But this Miſtake was owing to 
the Difficulty of raiſing the Shrub from Seed, 
unleſs fown immediately after it is gather'd, 
Of late Years, however, the Plant has been 
cultivated with Succeſs at Fort St. George, the 
Cape of Gcod Hope, Batavia, and other Places; 
and we are told that the Iſland of Jamaica now 
produces it almoſt in as great Perfection as A. 
rabia. In our own Country, as well as in other 
Parts of Europe, it may be ſeen in the Gar- 
dens of the Curious. 

Ir is well known that the Preparation of 
Coffee - Berries conſiſts in roaſting them, or giv- 


ing them a juſt Degree of Torre faction, which 


is judg'd by their acquiring a browniſn Hue 
equally way Arr all Sides; and for this Purpoſe 
an earthen Veſſel is reckon's preferable to one 
of Iron-or any other Metal. A proper Quan- 
tity being ground in a Mill, and the Powder 
infuſed in boiling Water, makes a Drink ow 
muc 
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much in Uſe amongſt us“, and of a moſt a- 
greeable Flavour when its Bitterneſs is taken off 
with Sugar. —As to the Virtues of Coffee, it is 
univerſally allow'd to be an excellent Drier, 
carrying of Fumes and Diſorders of the Head 
arifing trom too much Moiſture, and abſorbing 
Acrimonies of the Stomach, whence it is of 
Service after a Debauch of ſtrong Liquors; and 
it promotes Watching by bracing the Fibres, 
and rendring them too tenſe for the Relaxation 
required in Sleep. It is eſteem'd efficacious for 
the Cure and Prevention of comatous Dilorders, 
proceeding from Phlegm or a too viſcid Blood 


* The Drink made of 
Coffee Berries has been com- 
mon in Furoe for above 
ſouflcore Yeais, and much 
Unger among the Turks, 
thdugh its Origin is not well 
known. Some alcribe it to 
the Prior of an Arabian 
Monaſtery, who being in- 
form d that the Goats ſome- 
times browzing on the Tree 
would keep awake and ca- 
per all Night long, became 
curious to prove its Virtue, 
and gave Coffee to the 
Monks to prevent their be- 
ing drowſy at their noctur- 
nal Devotions. Others re- 
fer the Invention of Coffee 
to the Perſians, from whom 


it was introduced at Aan in 


Aa 3 


Arabia by the Derwviſis of 
of that City, a Sort of Ma- 
bemetan Monks, who drank 
it when they ſpent the 
Night in Prayer. Their Ex- 
ample brought Coffee into 
Vogue at Azen, from whence 
it paſs'd to Alecca, where it 
was firſt takea by the De- 
votees, and then by the reſt 
of the People. From Aratia 
the Cuſtom made its Way 
to Cairo in Fgt, and from 
thence to Syria and Conltan- 
tinopl9. Some Tui Do- 
Qors, indeed, oppoted the 
Introduction of thts Liquor, 
declaring it to be ſpirituous, 
and almoſt as inebriating as 
Wine itſelf, which ther 
Laws ſorbids them to Ciink ; 


ava 
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and in general it is more proper for corpulent 
and phlegmatic Perſons, than for thoſe of thin, 
lean, and bilious Conſtitutions, as it dries up the 
Nerves and inclines them to Tremors. By its 
volatile Salts it removes Obftruftions of the 
Brain, dries up its ſuperfluous Moiſture, and 
conſequently reftores a due Degree of Elaſticity 
to its Membranes and Veſſels. It infallibly 
cures that Species of Head-ach which ariſes 
ſome Hours after Dinner from a bad Digeſtion, 
and is of Service in thoſe proceeding from other 
Cauſes. When made very ſtrong, it is eſteem'd 
by ſome an excellent Remedy for a nervous 
Aſthma; and is ſaid to attenuate the Blood, 


and promote Urine. 


but the Mui ſoon removed 
this Difficulty, and Coffee 
was vindicated from the Im- 
Putation of any vinous Qua- 
lity, and allow'd to be a 
awful Liquor. During the 
War in Candia, the Aﬀem- 
blies of News-mongers ma- 
king too free with State- 
Affairs, the Grand Vizaier 
fuppreſs'd the Coffee-houſes 
at Conflantinople ; which Sup- 
pre ion, though ſtill ſubſiſt- 
mg, does not prevent the 
Publick Uſe of Coffee in 
that City. The Cuſtom of 
drinking this Liquor pre- 
mails very much amongſt the 
Turi in general, who ſel - 


S. Pauli, a Daniſh Phy- 


dom ſweeten it with Sugar; 
but their Grandees add to 
each Diſh a Drop of Eſſence 
of Amber, others boil it 
with two or three Cloves, 
and others with a little I- 
dian Aniſe.—Coffee was firſt 
brought into Fraxce by the 
famous Traveller M. Theve- 
not; and a Greek call'd Pa 
qua, brought to England as 
a Servant in 1652 by Mr. 
Edwards, a Turky Merchant, 
firſt ſet up the Profeſſion of 
Colte-Man, and introduced 
the Liquor amongſt us, tho' 
ſome ſay Dr. Harvey had 
uſed it before. | 


ſician, 
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ſician, is of Opinion that enervates Men, and 
renders them incapable of Generation; and in 
the Year 1695, it was defended in the Schook 
of Paris as a Theſis, that the daily Uſe of 
Coffee render'd both Men and Women unfit 
for Proereation: But nobody will affirm this, 
who conſiders that as numerous a Progeny is 
brought into the World fince the great Uſe 
of Coffee in Europe, as before. However, it 
is certainly prejudicial if drank too frequently, 
or in too large tities, without conſidering 
what the Conſtitution will bear or requires. 
T#aT odoriferous Gum or Reſin we call 
Frankincenſe, or _ Incenſe, anciently burnt 
in Temples as a Perfume“, diſtils ſpontaneouſly 
from the Tree which uces it, during the 
Heats of Summer : But for all the great Uſe of 
this Gum, both in the ancient Religion and the 
modern Medicine, the Tree that yields it, and 
even the Place where it grows, is but little 
known. The moſt common Opinion has always 
been, that it was the Product of Arabia Felix, 
and found near the City of Sabe, whence its 


People of all Religions 
formerly burnt Incenſe in 
their Temples, to do Ho- 


Church they retain the 
Uſe of Incenſe in many of 
their Ceremonies, particu- 


nour to the Divinities that 


were there adored. Many 


of the primitive Chriſtians 
were put to Death, becauſe 
they would not offer Incenſe 


to Idols, — In the Remi 


larly at ſolemn Funerals, 
beſtowing it on Perſons they 
would honour, as Prelates, 
Sc. and ſometimes alſo on 
the-People. 


Epithes 
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Epithet Sabæum; and yet the Name Olibanum, 
which it alſo bears, ſeems to intimate, that 
there are of theſe thuriferous or Incenſe-bearing 
Trees near Mount Libauus in Syria; nor is it 
ro be queſtion'd but there are others in the 
Indies, We are likewiſe at a Loſs as to 
the Form of the Tree producing Incenſe, as 
Mr. Ray himſelf confeſſes. Theophraſtus ſays 
it is about five Cubits high, full of Branches, 
with Leaves reſembling thoſe of the Pear-Tree, 
and a ſmooth Bark like that of the Bay-Tree ; 
but (adds he) others affirm it to be like the 
Maſtick-Tree, bearing ſimilar Fruit, and a 
reddiſh-colour'd Leaf; and others aſſert, that 
both its Leaves and Bark reſemble thoſe of 
the Bay- Tree. —Frankincenſe is brought to us 
from Turty and the Eaſt-Indies, form'd into 
fmall Drops, of a pale yellow Colour, ſome- 
what hard and pellucid, of a bitteriſh reſinous 
Taſte and fragrant Smell. Sometimes we have 
it in a Mals, but that in Drops is preferable, 
Ir is heating, drying, and ſub- aſtringent; and 
is chiefly uſed internally, not only for various 


Diſorders of the Head and Breaſt, but againſt 


Coughs, Vomiting, Spiting of Blood, Diarrhœas, 
and Dyfenteries. Externally applicd it heals 
Wounds, cures Chublains, mitigates malignant 
Ulcers, removes Redneſs and Inflammation of 
the Eyes; and fome uſc it to aſſuage the To»th- 
ach, but it is apt to ſpoil the found Teeth, 
Fumigations of it are uſed to ſtrengthen the 


Brain, 
M:rrhb 


Pros... 
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Myrrb is another Kind of Gum or Reſin, 
Muing by Inciſion, and ſometimes ſpontane- 
euſly, from the Trunk and Branches of @ 
Tree growing, in Arabia and Abyſſinia, of which 
we have almoſt as little Knowledge as of that 
producing Incenſe. Authors indeed agree that 
it is ſmall and thorny, but differ about the 
Form of its Leaves. The Inciſions are made 
twice a Year, and the Myrrh oozing out is 
receiv'd upon Mats ſpread under the Tree for 
that Purpoſe. The beſt is brought to us in little 
Drops or Tears, of a reddiſh- yellow Colour, 
hard, tranſparent, bitteriſh, and of a ftrong 
diſagreeable Smell; and ſome of theſe, when 
broke, diſcover a Kind of unctuous Liquor, the 
moſt precious Part of the Myrch, and the real 
Stafte of the Antients. This Gum enters into 
ſeveral medicinal Compoſitions, being of- a 
heating, drying, and aſtringent Nature; and 
it makes a principal Ingredient in embalming 
the Dead. It is reckon'd excellent in Obſtruc- 
tions of the Uterus ; and it is recommended for 
Infarctions of the Lungs, Hoarſeneſs, Coughs, 
Quinſeys, Pleurifies, Cholics, and for the 
Worms. It is chew'd to prevent Infection from 
contagious Diſeaſes; and, being a good Deter- 
gent, it is uſed in Unguents for the healing of 
Wounds and Ulcers. 

HRE it ſeems proper to take fome Notice 
of the vegetable Productions of the Red Sea or 
Arabian Gulf, which abounds with a vaſt Variety 
of marine Plants of the ſtony Kind, ſuch as 
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Madrepores, Fungi or Muſhrooms; Brain- Stones, 
and other coralline Bodies, which appear, when 
the Sea is calm, like a Grove or Foreft under 
Water, particularly the branched Madrepores, 
whereof ſome are ſix. or ſeven Feet high, ſpread- 
ing themſelves like an Oak, or ſhooting up py- 
ramidically like a Cypreſs. The Branches of the 
Madrepore are uſually pink'd with a great Num- 
ber of Holes or Pores, reſembling Waves, Stars, 
Leaves, or other Figures. The Fungus, or Sea- 
Muſhroom, ſeems to be faſten'd to the Rock 
by a ſmall Root, and, contrary to the Land- 
Muſhroom, has its Gills turn'd upwards. The 
Brain-ſtone appears alſo to have a Root“, and 
obſerves, like the Fungus, a certain ſpecific Con- 
figuration, which is not uſual in other coralline 


with the Branches. 
The terreſtrial Plants could 
not ſubſiſt without large ex- 


tenſive Roots, becauſe they 


® Dr; Shaw takes notice, 
that though Nature has not 


you the marine Plants one 
ge Root, as it has done 


to thoſe- of the Land, yet 
that Mechaniſm is wiſely 
ſapplied by a-Number of* 
little ones, which are diſ- 
tributed all over the Plant 
in ſo juſt a Prpportion, that- 
they are thicker upon the 
Branches, where the Vege- 
tation is principally carried 
on, than in the Stem, where 
it is more at a Stand, and 
which therefore is often 
found naked, and ſeldom 
increaſes in the ſame Pro- 


are to be thereby ſupported 
againſt the Violence of the 
Wind, and their Food is to 
be fetch d at a great Diſtance : 
Whereas the marine Ve- 
etables, as they are more 
— placed, ſo they lie 
within a nearer Reach of their 
Food, growing as it were in 
the midi of Plenty; and 
therefore an Apparatus of the 
former Kind muſt have been 
unneceſlary, either to nouriſle 
or-ſupport them. | 
Sub- 
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'Subſtances.—But we ſhall not enlarge at preſent 
on this Subject, reſerving a fuller Account of 
the Nature of Coral till we come to ſpeak of 
the Manner of fiſhing it up in the Perfian 
Gulf. 

Tux is nothing of the vegetable Kind in 
Syria or the Holy Land more celebrated than the 
Cedars of Mount Libanus or Lebanon, of which 
frequent Mention is made in the Sacred Wri- 
tings. This Mountain, or. rather Chain of 
Mountains, has formerly furniſh d vaft Quan- 
tities of Cedar, which were uſed by the neigh- 
bouring Princes in building their moſt beautiful 
and ſtately Edifices, and particularly by King 

Solomon in the Temple of Feruſalem and ſeveral 
of his Palaces. Theſe famous Trees, however, 
are now reduced to a ſmall Number, fome of 
which are remarkable for their Age and prodi- 
gious Bulk; and one in particular is faid to be 
thirteen Yards in Circumference, and its Branches 
to ſpread every way round it for about forty 
Paces. Some Yards from the Ground the 
Trunk divides itſelf into five Limbs, each of 
them as big as a great Tree; but few of the 
Cedars come near to theſe Dimenſions. Theſe 
Trees are green all the Year, bearing Leaves 
much like thoſe of our Juniper; and the large 
ones are remarkable for ſpreading their To 
into a perfect Round, whereas the ſmaller aſcend 
in Form of a Pyramid. They have a fragrant 
Smell, and ſome of them bear a large conical 
Fruit like that of the Pine, but ſmoother, and 
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of a browner Colour, and growing in Clufters 
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at the Ends of the Branches with the Point up- 
wards. The Bark is ſmooth and brown, and 
the Wood. towards the Outſide is white and 
ſoft, but harder towards the Middle, and of a 
reddiſh Colour. It is ſo bitter, that no Worm 
will breed or harbour in it, which is the Cauſe 
of its being incorruptible. The Wood of the 
Cedar is alſo faid to prevent the Putrefaction 
of Animal Bodies; and the Saw-duſt of it is 
thought to be one of the Secrets of thoſe who 
pretend to the Myſtery of Embalming. 

In Judæa and Arabia Felix grows a Tree 
which yields by Inciſion that fine native Ballam 
call'd the Balm of Gilead. It is an Ever-green, 
having Leaves like thoſe of Rue, and white 
Flowers in the Form of Stars, from whence 
ſpring out little pointed Pods, incloſing a Fruit 
hike an Almond. The Juice is white at firſt, 
afterwards becomes green, and when old of the 
Colour of Honey It eaſily diſſolves in the 
Mouth, has a bitter and aſtring nt Taſte, and 
a briſk agreeable Smell. Pomet eſteems it an 
excellent Diaphoretic in malignant Fevers, and 
of great Efficacy in deterging Ulcers of the 
Lungs, Kidneys, and Bladder; it is alſo uſed ex- 
ternally in the Cure of Wounds not atcended 
with Contuſion. The Ancients call'd the 


Wood of this Tree Aylo balſamum, its Fruit 
Carpo-balſamum, and its Juice or Tears Opo- 
balſamum; but many are of Opinion, that the 
true genuine Species is not now to be met with 

in 
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in any Part of the World. However, there is 
Reaſon to think, (with Hoffman and ſome others} 
that the Balſam of Mecca is the true Balm of 
| Gilead, as it poſſeſſes all its Virtues, only is 
harden'd, and its Colour alter d. 

. Amonc the Variety of Trees and Plants that 
grow about the Plains of Jericho, there is a 
prickly Shrub with narrow Leaves, which bears 
a Sort of green Plum, reſembling a ſmall un- 
ripe Walnut both in Shape and Colour. This 
Fruit is call'd Zaccone by the Arabs, who pound 
the Kernels of it in a Mortar, and then put 
them into ſcalding Water; to the Top whereof, 
after it has ſtood ſome time, riſes an Oil, which 
they ſkim off carefully and preſerve in Bottles, 
This Oil they eſteem as a very valuable Remedy, 
preferring it even to the Balm of Gilead, either 
applied outwardly to green Wounds, or taken 
for inward Contuſions. 

Nor muſt we forget to mention the Roſes of 
Fericho, as they are call'd, which are a Curioſity 
taken notice of by ſeveral judicious Travellers 
though the Stories of their giving Eaſe to Wo- 
men in Labour, and blowing only on Chriſtmas- 
Eve, or on all the Feftival-Days of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, Sc. are too ridiculous to want Confu- 
tation, Theſe Roſes, we are told, grow up in 
Bunches, compoſed of three ſmall Flowers, 
which are firſt of a red Colour, but grow whitſh 
by Degrees, and ſhut and open themſelves like 
thoſe of Alder. What they are remarkable 
for is this, that being put in Water for a little 
Vos, U. N* $3. B b time 
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time they begin to blow and expand themſelves, 
and being taken out of the Water they ſoon 
dry and cloſe up again; ſo that in all Seaſons of 
the Year they may be made to blow at pleaſure. 
M. Thevenot ſays he has ſeen of the Flowers in 
the Deſarts about Mount Sinai; fo that they 
are not peculiar to the Plain of Fericho, as ſome 
have imagined. | 
I ſeveral Parts of Anatolia, and particularly 
about Erzerum, grow vaſt Numbers of white 
Poppies, from the Heads of which is drawn 
a narcotic Juice, afterwards inſpiſſated and 
brought to us in Lumps, of a blackiſh-brown 
Colour, ſometimes reddiſh, of a bitter Taſte, 
and a very diſagreeable Smell. This is that 
excellent Drug we call Opium, which ſome diſ- 
tinguiſn into two Kinds; the one flowing of 
welf through Inciſions made in the Heads 
of the Poppies, and properly call'd Opium ; the 
other obtain'd by Expreſſion, and term'd Me- 
conium. The former of theſe is preferable on 
all Accounts, the latter being generally very im- 
pure, for the Levantines, to ſhorten their Labour, 
and to get the more Juice, ſqueeze it equally from 
the Heads, Leaves, and even Stalks of the Plant, 
and then reduce it by Fire to the Thickneſs of 
an Extract; though ſome ſay it is drawn by 
Decoction, and afterwards inſpiſſated. Opium 
is certainly a very valuable Medicine when pru- 
dently adminiſter*d, but the Abuſe of it is great 
and deftructive. It excites Sleep, whether taken 
inwardly, or externally applied; it ſooths 4 
raules 
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raiſes the Spirits, and occaſions the moſt agreea- 
ble Senſations. It ought never to be taken on 
a full Stomach, becauſe it hinders Digeſtion and 
commonly proves emetic; and it is obſerv'd 
that this and all other Narcotics, if given unſca- 
fonably, and for a long Continuance of Time, 
quite deftroy the Appetite and bring on Hick- 
ups, Nauſea's, and habitual Vomitings. Thoſe 
who begin to take Opium ought to venture only 
on a very ſmall Quantity at firſt, becauſe the 
Effects of the ſame Quamity are very different 
on different Conftitutions, and there is no know- 
ing, but by Experience, how much any Perfon 
can bear. It is alſo certain, that they who ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to take Opium frequently 
muſt often increaſe the Dofe, otherwiſe it 
gradually loſes its Efficacy; inſomuch that half 
a Dram may become requiſite to produce the 
fame Effect that half a Grain would have done 
when they firſt began the Practice. Its uſual 
Doſe is from half a Grain to, two Grains, but 
thoſe who have long habituated themſelves to 
it can take fifty or ſixty ; and Geoffroy mentions 
a Woman who took ſeventy-two Grains every 
Day, merely to eaſe the Pain of a cancerous 
Breaft. The Turks, whoſe Law commands 
them to abſtain from Wine, have ſupplied its 
Place with this intaxicating Drug, which-Cuſtom 
has enabled them to eat in ſuck Quantities as 
would abſolutely -poifon People who were not 
accuſtom'd to take it. A Pram io a Day is 
their uſual Quantity, but ſome take much 
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more“; and M. Tournefort tells us, that the 


Derviſes, a Sort of Religious amongſt 


them, are 


ſo habituated to the Uſe of Opium, that they 
ſwallow it by Ounces at a time; but this we 


Dr. Smith gives an Ac- 
count (in the Pbileſerbical 
Tranſaficns, No. 221.) of 
one Muftapha Satoor, an 
Inhabitant of a Village near 
Smyrna, by Trade a Coffee- 
Man, about forty-five Years 
of Age, whoſe conſtant Doſe 
of crude Opium was three 
Drams a Day, one Half of 
which he took in the Morn, 
ing, and the other in the 
Afternoon; but that he 
could ſafely take double that 
Quantity. The Doctor, re- 
fotving to be an Eye-witneſs 
of this Man's Performance, 
provided the beſt Opium he 
could get, and weigh'd it 
nicely into Drams ; of which 
the Turk one Morning toak 
a Dram and a half, made up 
into Pills, chewing them 
with a little Water. The 
vifible Effects the Opium 
had him were the 
making . his Eyes ſpark le, 
and giving a new Air of Life 
and Brightneſs to his Face. 
At Three o'Clock in the 
Afternoon he came to the 


Does again, and took the 


ſame Quantity, and appear'd 
after it with the ſame Symp- 
toms, alledging that it al- 
ways had the like Effect, 
giving him V igour and Spirit, 
ard that it was become as 
neceſſary to him as any other 
Part of his Suſtenance ; that 
it made him fitter for Pro- 
creation; that it never af- 
fected him with Sleep or 
Drowfineſs, but rather hin- 
der'd his Repoſe when he 
happen'd to take tos large a 
Doſe ; that he had uſed it 
for five and twenty Years, 
beginning with the Bigneſs 
of a Grain, and gradually 
proceeding to larger Quanti- 
ties ; and that the Want of 
is, and the Defire of taking 
it, grew daily upen him. 
The ill Effects of this Prac- 
tice, however, were evident 
enough; for his Body was 
weak, his Legs waſted, his 
Gums eaten away ſo that 
the Teeth ſtood bare to the 
Roots, his Complexion was 
yellow, and he appeared 
older by twenty Years than 
he was in reality. 


ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe is a Kind of Hyperbole, not uncom- 
mon with that pleaſant Writer. The Effect of 
this (he informs us) is a Chearfulneſs like that 
occaſion'd by drinking plentifully of Wine, 
which is ſucceeded by an agreeable Frenzy or 
Enthuſiaſm, that makes them paſs for extra- 
ordinary Perſons if one is ignorant of the Cauſe , 
but at length they are thrown into a Slumber, 
and he without ſtirring Hand or Foot for a 
whole Day together.— The Turks uſually take 
about a Dram of Opium when they are going 
to Battle ; and the Meſſengers, who are obliged 
to travel with great Expedition, generally take 
ſome when they are weary, which gives them 
a freſh Supply of Strength and Spirits. Our 
Practice of uſing a Preparation of Opium, which 
we call Liguid Laudanum, is not to be com- 
mended ; for crude Opium anſwers all Intentions 
much better, and the Doſe of it is more eaſily 
aſcertain'd. 

ANOTHER excellent Drug, namely Rbubarò, 
is brought to us from the Levant; but whether 
it be the Product of any Part of the Turtiſb Do- 
minions, or from what Country it comes origi- 
nally, is a Queſtion not eaſy to determine. It 
is ſurprifting indeed, conſidering the great L ſe 
of Rhubarb in Medicine, and the Part it main- 
tains in Commerce, that we ſhould be ſo little 
acquainted with the real Place of its Growth. 
Some will have it to come from the Kingdom 
of Boutan, at the Extremity of the Indies, others 
from the Provinces of Xenfi and Sachen in Chi- 
VV 
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na; whilſt others affirm it is found on the Con- 
fines of Muſcovy, and others again only in Per- 
fa; but M. Tournefort ſays pofitively it is 
brought to Erzerum from the Country of the 
Leet Tartars, This is certain, that Rhubarb 
was unknown to the Ancients ; for their Rha- 
pontic, which nearly refembled i it, was not really 
the ſame. The true Rhubarb firſt puts out 
large downy Leaves, then ſmall Flowers in the 
Form of Stars, which are follow'd by the Seed. 
When the Root is newly drawn from the Earth, 
it is blackiſh on the Surface, and reddiſh with. 
in; but when dried its Outſide becomes yellow, 
and its Inſicle of a Nutmeg Colour. It is pretty 
folid and ponderous, has a bnteriſh aſtringent 
Taſte, and an agreeable aromatic Odour. If 
it be good, it will tinge Water almoſt like Saf- 
fron; and when broke it appears of a lively Co- 
hour, with a Caſt inclining to Vermilion. Some 
Druggiſts have an Art of diſguiſing their old 
decay*d Rhubarb by giving it a yellow Tincture; 
but by handling it the Cheat is diſcover'd, for 
the Powder they make uſe of will ſtick to the 
Fingers. Rhapontic is often mix'd with Rhu- 
barb by thoſe who ſend it to Europe; 0 but this 
Impoſition may likewiſe be diſcover*d the true 
Rhubarb being uſually in oundiſh Pieces, and 
its internal Grain or Streaks running tranſverſly, 
whereas Rhapontic is in longiſh Pieces, with its 
Streaks running lengthwiſe; and beſides, Rha- 
ntic being chew” d leaves a Clammineſs in the 
outh, which Rhubarb does not, — This Root 
| is 
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15 one of the beſt and mildeſt Purgatives in Na- 
ture, and very proper to ſtrengthen weak Sto- 
machs and Inteſtines. It is a good Remedy for 


Worms, evacuates the Bile, and opens Obſtru- 
ctions of the Liver; and as it and 
ſtrengthens at the ſame Time, it is very ſervice 
able in a Looſeneſs. 

In the Neighbourhood of Trebifond, a City 
on the Black-Sea, there grows a certain Plant 
or Shrub, from the Flowers whereof it is faid 
the Bees extract a poiſonous Kind of Honey, 
which had like to have been fatal to the ten 
Thouſand Greeks in their famous and unexam- 

led Retreat under the Conduct of Aenopbon. 

hat excellent Author and great Commander 
informs us, that as there was Plenty of Bee- 
hives thereabouts, the Soldiers did nor ſpare 
the Honey, but were ſoon ſciz'd with an extra- 
ordinary Purging and Vomiting, attended with 
Deliriums and a ſtaggering Dizzineſs, fo that 
the leaſt affected feem*s like drunken Men, whilſt 
others rav'd like mad Men, and others lay on 
the Ground as if at the Point of Death. None 
of them died of it however, the Diſorder a- 
bating the next Day; but ſome were three or 
four Days before they recover'd, being {o weak 
after ſuch violent Evacuatious, that they could 
hardly crawl, and were forced to go into Trebi- 
fond, where they were kindly receiv'd by the Inha- 
bitants. M. Teurnefort fays there is all the Like- 
lihood in the World that this Honey was ex- 
trated from the Flowers of the arty -- 
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dros, which he ſays grows plentifully about 
Trebiſond, and which we ſuſpect is a Kind of 
Roſe-Laurel or Oleander. If there is any Truth 
in this Matter, it is ſtrange we have no farther 
Accounts of the pernicious Effects of this Honey 
upon the ent Inhabicants of the Country, 
unleſs we fuppoſe they do not eat any ; and one 
would think they ſhould be afraid of it, ſince 
Tournefort tells us they have an ancient Tradi- 
tion, grounded perhaps upon ſeveral Obſerva- 
tions, that the Honey which the Bees make 
after ſucking the Flowers of the Plant above- 
mentionꝰ d ſtupifies thoſe that eat it, and cauſes 
Lethargies. 

AFTER this Survey of the Continent, ſome 
of the vegetable Productions of the Afialic 
Iſlands in the Archipelago deſerve our Attention, 
particularly thoſe of Chios, now Scio, where the 
Lentiſt, which yields a valuable Gum call'd 
Maſtich, grows in great Abundance. There 
are twenty Villages in Scio where they have 
Plantations of Lentiſks, each of which Villages 
is obliged to pay. annually to the Grand Signior 
a certain Quantity of Maſtich, according to the 
Number of Trees they cultivate. I his Tree 
commonly grows to the Height of ten or twelve 
Feet, ſpreading its Branches in a circular Man- 
ner, Which in Time become crooked, and bend 
towards the Ground. The Trunk is about a 
Foot in Diameter, cover'd with a rugged aſh- 
colour'd Bark; and the Leaves are diſpoſed in 
Couples, being broadeſt in the Middle, and 

| growing 
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wing narrower towards each Extremity. 
From the Junctures of the Leaves ſpring Flow- 
ers in Cluſters like Grapes, in which Manner 
the Fruit alſo grows, having a white Kernel in 
each Berry. The Beginning of Auguſt they 
make Inciſions in the Bark of theſe Trees, 
cutting it croſs-ways with large Knives, and 
from thence the nutritious Juice diſtils in ſmall 
Drops, forming the Grains of Maſtich, which 
hardening on the Ground are carefully ſwept 
up and fifted. About the Middle of Auguſt 
they gather the greateſt Quantities, if the 
Weather be dry and ferene; but if it be 
rainy, the Tears are all loſt. Towards the End 
of September the Maſtich flows again, but not 
ſo plentifully as before, and perhaps not alto- 
gether of ſo good a Quality. When it is ſifted, 
the Duſt that flies from it ſticks fo faſt to the 
Faces of Perſons employ'd in that Buſineſs, 
that they are forced to uſe Oil to waſh it off. 
— The Furks take much Delight in chewing 
Maſtich, ſometimes burn it among other Per- 
fumes, and ſometimes put a few Grains of it 
into their Bread to give it an agreeable Fla- 
vour. The Ladies of the Grand Signior's Se- 
raglio conſume great Quantities of this Gum, 
chewing it by way of Amufement, or to ſweeten 
their Breath, eſpecially in a Morning faſting. 
It is of conſiderable Uſe in Medicine, being 
moderately warm, drying, and emollient, ſo 
that it ſtrengthens the Stomach, ſtops Vomiting, 
cures Coughs and Spitting of Blood, and _ 
eines 
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tifies the Head and nervous Syſtem. If goed, 
its Granules are dry, almoſt tranſparent, of 

a pale yellow Colour, have a fragrant Smell, 
wi a reſinous aſtringent Taſte. 

Taz Terebinthus, or Turpentine- Tree, is al- 
fo the Product of Scio, where it grows without 
Culture on the Sides of the Highways, or on 
the Borders of Vineyards. It 1s as tall and 
f as the Lentiſk, has a Bark much of 
the ſame Colour, and Leaves of the ſame Shape, 
but longer and broader. The Flowers grow in 
Bunches, having each of them five Stamina, 
whoſe Apices are full of a yellowiſh Duſt or 
Farina. The Fruit likewiſe appears in Bunches 
three or four Inches long, which riſe from the 
Center of a Cup conſiſting of five ſmall point- 
ed Leaves; but each Embryo afterwards turns 
to a Cod of an 1 incloſing a white 
fleſhy Kernel with a reddiſh Coat. In the 
Months of Auguſt and September they make In- 
ciſions in the Trunks of theſe Trees, and the 
Turpentine runs down upon flat Stones placed 
underneath to receive it. This Liquor is of a 
whitiſh Colour with a greeniſh Caſt, clear, and 
almoſt tranſparent, of a pleaſant Smell, and un» 
doubtedly the beſt of all Turpentines for inter- 
pal Uſe. It is a moſt excellent natural Balſam, 
and very detergent, being preſcribed as fuch in 
Abſceſſes and Ulcers, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Lungs, Breaſt, and Urinary Paſſages, which 


laſt it remarkably cleanſes from Gravel and mu- 


eous Concretions, It is a very great _—_— 
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and for chat Reaſon M. Tournefort thinks it im- 
for Perſons troubled with the Stone, to 
whom Medicines of that Nature do rather Harm 
than Good, as has been found by Experience. 
Turpentines in general are ſo extremely pene- 
trating, that when applied externally they enter 
the Pores of the Skin, and communicate a 
Smell to the Urine; and even by ſitting in a 
Room that has been lately painted, the Urine 
has often been known to be affected in the ſame 
Manner. — The Terebintbus grows alſo in Cy- 
prus, but the Turpentine brought from thence 
is browner and fuller of Droſs than that of Scio, 
which is indiſputably the beſt of any, though 


not much in Uſe on account of its Scarcity “. 


We have ſeveral Kinds 
of Turpentine, whereof that 
of Straſbourg, produced by 
the Abies or Silver Fir, is 
moſt commonly uſed amongft 
us; and by many it is pre- 
ferr'd to that of Venice, from 
which it is diſtinguiſh'd by 
its green Hue, its Clearneſs, 
its extraordinary Fragrancy, 
and Citron-Flavour. Pro- 
perly ſpeaking, there is no 
ſuch Thing as Venice Tur- 
pentine ; for though a Tur- 
pentine was formerly brought 
from thence, what now goes 
by that Name comes from 
Dauphine, This is of a yel- 
lowiſh Colour, of the Con- 
ſitence of new Honey, of a 


bitteriſh Taſte and grateful 
Smell, and flows from the 
Larch-Tree either ſponta- 
neouſly or by Incifion. That 
flowing naturally is a Kind 
of Balſam, frequently ſub- 
ſtituted for that of Pers, to 
which it is not inferior in 
Virtue. What is obtain'd 
by Incifion, after the ſpon- 
taneous Diſcharge is over, is 
of conſiderable Uſe, parti- 
cularly for making the beſt 
white Varniſh, The Tur- 
pentine of Bourdeaux, which 
is whitiſh and thick as Ho- 


ney, does not ooze from 


the Free in the Manner it is 
ſent to us, but is a Compoſi - 
tion of ſeveral Ingredients. 


WE 
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Wr cannot leave Scio without giving an Ac- 
count of their curious Method of cultivating 
and ripening their Figs, which the Ancients 
call'd Capriſication, and which ſome modern 
Naturaliſts have look'd upon as a mere Chi- 
mera; but M. Tournefort has put the Matter 
entirely out of Doubt, by giving us the whole 
Proceſs of it, as he learnt in the Iſland of Zia, 
where it is likewiſe practiſed. To underſtand 
rightly this extraordinary Kind of Huſbandry, 
we mult obſerve, that in moſt of the Iſlands 
of the Archipelago they have two Sorts of Fig- 
trees; the firſt call'd Ornos, from the old Greek 
Erinos, a Wild Fig: tree, the Caprificus of Pliny; 
and the ſecond the domeſtick or Garden Fig- 
tree. The wild Sort (ſays our Author) bears 
three Kinds of Fruit, call'd Formtes, Cratitires, 
and Orni, of abſolute Neceſſity towards ripen- 
ing the Garden-Fig. In Auguſt the Fornites ap- 
pear, which hold to November withcut ripen- 
ing; and in theſe are bred ſmall Worms that turn 
to a Sort of Gnats, no where to be ſeen but 
about theſe Trees. Towards the End of Sep- 
tember the Cratitires ſhew themſelves, into 
which the Gnats of the former Fruit make 
Punctures, and the Fornites decay and fall oft 
when the Gnats have left them. The Cratitires 
remain on the Tree till May, incloſing and 
nouriſhing the Eggs depoſited in them by the 
Gnats of the Fornites when they made the afore- 
ſaid Punctures. In May the Orni, the largeſt 


of the three Sorts of Fruit, begin to appear ; 
which, 
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which, when grown to a certain Size, are prick'd 
juſt where the Bud opens by the Gnats iſſuing 
from the Cratitires, But ſometimes it happens, 
that the Gnats of this ſecond Fruit do not come 
forth ſo ſoon as the Orni of the very ſame Tree 
are diſpoſed to receive them; in which Caſe 
the Huſbandman is obliged to bring Cratitires 
from another Tree, and fix them on the Branches 
of that Tree whoſe Orni are ready for the 
Puncture; for if this be neglected, the Orni 
fall, and the Gnats of the Cratitires afterwards 
fly away. It requires a thorough Acquaintance 
with this Sort of Culture, (as M. Tournefort 
obſerves) to know the critical Juncture when 
the Fruit wants ſuch Aſſiſtance; and in order 
to this the Bud of the Fig is to be watch'd with 
the greateſt Attention, as that Part not only 
indicates the Time when the Prickers are ready 
to come forth, but alſo when the Fig is to be 
prick'd with Succeſs. If the Bud be too hard, 
the Gnat cannot inject its Eggs; and the Fruit 
drops when the Bud is too much expanded. 
—But to come to the Purpoſe to which the 
Wild Fig tree is made ſubſervient. During the 
Months of June and Fuly the Peaſants take the 
Orni, when their Gnats are ready to break out, 
and carry them to the Garden Fig-tree; in 
which they are obliged to obſerve the greateſt 
Exactneſs with regard to the Time, for other- 
wile the Orni drop, and the Fruit of the do- 
meſtick Fig tree, not ripening for want of its 
proper Puncture, ſoon falls in like manner. Of 
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this the Huſbandman 1s ſo ſenſible, that he 
never lets a Morning paſs without making a 
careful Inſpection into the State of his Orr, 
transferring thoſe which are in Forwardnels to 
his Garden Fig-trees. On this depends the 
Goodneſs of his Crop; and, in ſhort, by his 
Care and proper Management of the Orni, the 
Garden-Figs become ripe in about fix Weeks 
from the Time of their receiving the Puncture 
of the Inſect. 

We ſhall conclude this Article with our Au- 
thor's ingenious Conjecture as to the Manner in 
which the Puncture of the Gnat produces ſuch 
a wonderful Effect. Perhaps (ſays he) the 
Prickers contribute to the Maturity of the Gar- 
den-Fig by cauling the nutritious Juice to ex- 
travaſate, whoſe Veſſels they tear aſunder in de- 
poſiting their Eggs. Perhaps too, beſides their 
Eggs, they leave behind them ſome Sort of 
Liquor, proper to ferment gently with the 
Milk of the Figs, and make their Fleſh ten- 
der. The Figs in Provence, and even at Paris, 
ripen much ſooner for having their Buds prick'd 
with a Straw dipp'd in Olive-Oil. Plums and 
Pears prick'd by ſome Infect do likewiſe ripen 
much the faſter for it, and the Fleſh round the 
Puncture is better taſted than the reſt. It is 
not to be diſputed, (continues he) but that a 
conſiderable Change happens to the Contexture 
of Fruits fo prick'd, juſt the ſame as to the 
Parts of Animals pierced with any ſharp In- 
ſtrument. 
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ANIMALS. 
THERE is ſcarce any Creature more fa- 


mous among, ancient and modern Writers 
than the Chameleon, an Animal of the Lizard 
Kind, and frequently found in the Neighbour- 
hood of Smyrna, eſpecially about the old Walls 
of the Caſtle, where they breed amongſt Heap 
of Ruins. The Head of the Chameleon 
ſomewhat larger than that of the common IL. 
zard, its Back gibbous like a Hog's, and 1! 
four Feet are divided into Claws reſemblint- 
thoſe of a Parrot. It has a long flattiſh Tails 
of great Uſe to it in climbing, for by that ic 
will hang to the Branches of a Tree; and fo 
draw up its whole Body; of which Sir George 
I beler gives us a remarkable Inſtance, who 
having put a little Chameleon into a deep Glaſs, 
the Animal, by ſtanding on its fore Feet, and 
railing itſelf up backwards, caught hold of the 
Edge of the Glaſs with its Tail, whereby it 
drew up its Body, and had like to have made 
us Eſcape. The Structure of its Belly ſeems 
to be all Thorax or Breaſt, having Ribs from 
the Neck to the Beginning of the Tail, the 
larger of which tend backwards from the Spine, 
and the others forwards from the Extremities of 
the former. Its Lungs reach almoſt the Length 
of its Body, conſiſting of a Membrane Sub- 
ſtance very thin and tranſparent, and reſembling 
a little light Froth, having a Multitude of Cells 
37 2} ws or 
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or Diviſions. The Skin of the Animal is grain'd 
with globular Inequalities, like Shagreen, the 
largeſt whereof are about the Head, the next 
on the Ridge of the Back, and the next on the 
Legs, the fineſt of all being on the Sides and 
Belly. It has no Ears that can be diſcern'd, but 
has two ſmall Apertures in the Head, which 
ſerve for Noſtrils. Its Head is immoveable, 
unleſs as it turns witk the Body; but to make 
amends for this Defect, Nature has given it 
very fine Eyes about the Bigneſs of a Pea, 
which are cover'd with a Skin almoſt like that 
of the Body, the Grain being in Circles that 
diminiſh gradually to the Center, where there 
is a Hole no bigger than a Pin's Head, through 
w hich the Light is receiv'd, Theſe Eyes are 
quite independent of each other, and capable 
of all the different Motions that can be ima- 
ined; for the Animal can either turn them 
both the ſame Way, or one backwards and the 
other forwards, one upwards and the other 
downwards, or can keep one fix'd upon any 
Object, whilſt the other is moving according 
to the Motion of another Object, as Sir George 
I beler and Dr. Spon frequently obſerved to their 
great Aſtoniſhment. The Tongue (which ſome _ 
compare to the Trunk of an Elephant) is con- 
tain'd in a Sort of Sheath or ſtrong Membrane, 
from whence the Chameleon darts it with ſur- 
prizing Swiftneſs upon Flies that come within 
its Reach, which ſtick to a glutinous or viſcous 
Matter excreted from it, and by that means are 
| drawn 
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drawn into its Mouth. Mr. Moore ſays he has 
ſeen a Chameleon at Joar in Africa catch thirty 
or forty Flies in a Day with his Tongue, which 
he can ſhoot out eight or ten Inches; and in- 
deed Flies are the ordinary Food of the Cha- 
meleon, Signs of which have been diſcover'd 
in its Excrements, and in the Stomachs ot ſome 
that have been diſſected: So that it is a vulgar 
Error to ſuppoſe theſe Animals live upon Air 
only, though it is certain they will hve a great 
while without taking any vilible Suſtenance, like 
Serpents and other Creatures of the ſame cold 
Nature; and ſometimes they will fuck in Air 
till they are ſwelPd confiderably beyond their 
uſual Stec. — But of all Things relating to the 
Chameleon, the moſt amazing, and the moſt 
difficult to be accounted for, is the Faculty it 
is en ued with of changing its Colour, and aſſum- 
ing thoſe of Objects near it. The uſual Co- 
lour of this Animal (according to Sir George 
Ib beler\ is Green, darker towards the Back, and 
lighter towarcls the Belly, inclining to a Yellow, 
with Spots ſometimes reddiſh and tfometimes 
whitiſh; but Mr. Moore oblerv'd, that When 
they ſlept they were generally of a bright Tel- 
low, Sir George found a Chameleon on the 
Top of a green Buſh, which, when he fiiſt caſt 
his Eye upon it, appear'd green likewiſe * , but 


 * Pliny tells us of a Beat the Trees, Shrubs, Sc. a- 
tall d the Tarandus, that mongit which he hid him- 
«ould aſſume the Colour of ſelf, and was therefore ſz}- 
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as ſoon as it perceiv'd he ſaw it, it drop'd to 
the Ground; and after looking for it earneſtly 
a conſiderable Time, he diſcover'd it creeping 
away to a Hole in a Rock, being changed to a 
la: K brown Colour, exactly like the Earth it 
crept upon, The ſame Gentleman obſerv'd ſe- 
veral Chameleons of a greyiſh Colour, like the 
Stones ſpeckled with Moſs, amongſt which they 
harbour'd. Sometimes from a Green all over, 
they ſuddenly become full of black Spots, eſpe- 
cially when excited or diſturbed. Jt laid on a 
Napkin or under a white Cap, they become 
whitiſh, or of a Cream-Colour; but they are 
not known to change to Red or Blue, though 
laid upon Cloth of thoſe Colours for a long 
time together. In ſhort, it is far from being 
true, that they change their Colour according 
to every Object or Body near them, nor do the 
Changes ſcem to be regulated by certain and 
invariable Laws, the fame Cauſes not always 
producing the iame Effects. Mr. Moore has 
obſerv'd them change their Colours twenty 


dom taken: But if there be Colour with themſelves, and 


any Truth in the Story, Dr. 
Derbam ſuppoſes it muſt pro- 
ceed from the Animal's 
chuſing to frequent ſuch 
Places as were agreeable to 
its own Colour; as he has 
conſtantly obſerv'd of Ca- 
terpillars and other Inſects, 
which fix themſelves on ſuch 
Things as are of the ſame 


thereby deceive the Eye of 
the Spectator. Thus the 

Caterpillar that feeds on 
Elder, the Doctor has more 
than once ſeen ſo cunningly 
adhering to the ſmall 
Branches of its own Colour, 
that it might eafily be mi- 
ſtaken for a Bit of Wood, 
even on a careful Inſpection. 


times 
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times in a Day, ſometimes to that of the Ob- 
ject near them, but not always; ſo that theſe 
Mutations do not appear to be involuntary, but 


at the Pleaſure of the Animal. 


Be that as it 


will, the Manner in which they are affected is 
one of thoſe Secrets of Nature that have not 
yet been thoroughly diſcover'd by the moſt cu- 


rious Enquiries“. 


Tus Sheep in the Country about Symrna are 
a Curioſity that ought to be mention'd, on ac- 


* Naturaliſts are not at 
all agreed as to the Reaſon 
or Manner of the Chame- 
leon's changing its Colour. 
Some, as Sexeca, ſuppoſe it 
is effected by Suffufion; 
others, as the Carte/ians, by 
the different Diſpoſition of 
the Parts that compoſe the 
Skin, which give a different 
Modification to the Rays of 
Light. Dr. Goddard aſeribes 
the Change to the Grains 
or globular Inequalities of 
the Skin, which, in the ſe- 
veral Poſtures, he thinks may 
ſhew ſeveral Colours, and, 
when the Creature is in full 
Vigour, may have the Ef- 
fet of Mirrour, and reflect 
the Colours of adjacent Bo- 
dies. Bat theſe Hypotheſes 
being all defeftive, we mult 
have Recourſe to another, 
which ſeems to be better 


founded ; for the Chameleon 


being repreſented as a very 


thin ſkinny Animal, and yet 


capable of making itſelf ap- 
pear flat and plump at plea- 
ſure, it muſt have an extra- 
ordinary Command over its 
Skin as to Tenfion or Lax- 
neſs. Now the Animal 
having it in its Power to fill 
the Skin more or leſs, it is 
able not only to alter the 
Tone and Texture of the 
Fibres, on which their re- 
flexive Quality in a great 
meaſure depends, but alſo 
to bring Parts into Sight 
which before lay conceal'd, 
or to conceal ſuch as before 
lay open; and it is highly 
probable, that the Parts u- 
ſaally cover'd are of a Co- 
lour ſomewhat different from 
thoſe conſtantly expoſed to 
the Air. On this Suppoſi- 
tion, it is evident, the Cha- 
meleon has a Power to re- 
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count of their large Tails, which are indeed 
mere Lumps of Fat hanging to the Rump of 
the Animal, and often weighing (to ſpeak with- 
in Compaſs) ten or twelve Pounds or upwards, 
This Fat, when the Sheep are old, is no better than 
Tallow; but that of Lambs is efteem'd as good 
as any Marrow, Theſe Sheep are not peculiar 
to Anatolia, but are common in Syria, Per/fia, 
and other Parts of the Eaſt, as we are inform'd 
by Travellers, who ſpeak of ſome in thoſe 
Countries whoſe Tails are ſo thick and long as 
to weigh twenty-five or thirty Pounds, and are 
therefore laid upon a light Sort of Carriage 
which the Sheep draws after it, as well to eaſe 
the Creature of its Burden, as to prevent the 
Wool from being ſpoil'd by trailing on the 
Ground, 

Nor only the Sheep of Anatolia, but the 
Goats alſo, are taken notice of by Travellers 
as an extraordinary Species. In the Champaign 
of Angora, formerly Ancyra, they breed the 
molt beautiful Goats in the World, their Hair 
being of a dazzling Whiteneſs, as fine as Silk, 
naturally curl'd in Locks eight or Inches long, 
which is work'd up in the fineſt Stuffs, eſpecially 
Cambler. Little of this Hair is exported un- 
ſpun, the People of the Country being employ'd 


fle& different colour'd Rays reflecting: And hence pro- 


from the ſame Parts; alſo ceed thoſe Changes, and that 


to make ſome Parts reflect - Medley of Colours, for which 
ing, and te prevent others this Animal iso remarkable. 


in 
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in ſpinning it into Thread, which is manu- 
factured at Angora without Mixture, contrary 
to what is practiſed in Europe. M. Tournefort 
ſays, theſe Goats are only to be ſeen within 
four or five Days Journey of Angora, the Breed 
degenerating if they are carried farther, | 
Amonc the domeſtic Animals to be found 
in the Afatice Dominions of the Turks, perhaps 
none deſerves our Notice more than the Camel, 
of which there are great Numbers in Arabia. 
Theſe Creatures are wonderfully fitted by Pro- 
vidence for travelling through hot ſandy De- 
ſerts, being able to go four or five Days ( ſome 
ſay ſeven or eight) without Water. For this 
Reaſon they are very much uſed in long Jour- 
nies, taken by Merchants who go in large Com- 
mes calld Caravans, to prevent their bein 

plunder'd by Robbers, with which the Eaſtern 
Countries are much infeſted. The Camels 
browle on the little Shrubs they find by the 
Way, or if they meet with nothing of that 
Nature, half a Gallon of Beans and Barley, or 
a few Balls made of the Meal, which Travel- 
lers generally carry along with them, will nouriſh 
one of them for a whole Day. Their uſual 
Burden is ſeven or eight hundred Weight, with 
which they travel about two Miles and a half 
in an Hour, and their Day's Journey 1s fre- 
quently twelve or fifteen Hours. The Camel 
has a Protuberance on its Back, is generally of 
a browniſh Colour, and is fatd to live to the Age 
of fifty, and ſometimes to a hundred Years. 
It 
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It has a fleſhy Foot, which is well adapted to 
the hot ſandy Countries, where a Hoof would 
ſooner be deſtroy d. They are taught to lie 
down to receive their Burden; and when the 
Day's Journey is over, Travellers uſually bind 
one of their Legs to prevent their riſing, or 
elſe tie the Creatures together with a ſmall 
Rope, that they may not ſtray away without 
diſturbing one another, The Arabs do not kill 
this Creature for Food; but. the Turks eat the 
Fleſh of the young ones, which they reckon a 
great Dainty.— There is a Species of theſe Crea- 
tures we call Dramedaries, which are of a finer 
Shape than the common Camel, and have a leſs: 
Protuberance on the Back. They will pace and 
gallop very ſwiftly, and it is faid will eaſily carry 
a Perſon a hundred Miles a Day; nay, ſome of 
the Arabs affirm, that a Dromedary will travel 
as far in one Day, as one of their beſt Horſes 
will in tix or ſeven, Its upper Lip is cloven 
in the Middle like a Hare's,. and it has two 
broad Nails on its Feet, which are round and 
fleſhy, without Diviſion, We are told that 
Dromedaries are blind ſome Days after their 

Birth, like Puppies or Kittens. | 
Taz Hyena 18 a fierce Kind of Animal, fre- 
quent enough in Anatolia, having Feet and 
Legs like a Man's, and Briſtles on his Back 
like the Mane of a Horſe. It is about the Size 
of a Fox, and is ſaid to be endued with great 
Subtilty ; but the Noiſe it makes alarms Tra- 
vellers, and gives them Notice ro avoid the 
| Danger. 
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Danger. This Creature is reported to feed 
upon the Corpſes of Men, which he will dig 
out of their Graves; but perhaps this is only 
when preſs'd by the Severity of Hunger, and 
for want of a more delicious Morſel. 

Tut Jactal is another Animal common in 
theſe Parts of Afa, which, though not much 
bigger than a Fox, is ſo ſtrong and fierce, that 
he ventures to attack a Man, and frequently 
ſeizes Cows, Sheep, c. He is ſaid to be the 
Lion's Caterer, and that when he ſeizes his 
Prey he makes a hideous Noiſe to inform the 
Lion of his Succeſs, who, if he be within Hear- 
ing, comes at his Call, and the ſubmiſſive 
Butcher retires till his Maſter has eat what he 
pleaſes : But this we ſuppoſe, like many other 
Stories told of wild Beafts, is entirely fabulous, 
Of his pretended Maſter we ſhall ſpeak when 
we come to Africa. 

There are likewiſe many Tigers to be met 
with in the mountainous Parts of Aa Minor, 
and M. Tournefort ſpeaks of ſeveral upon Mount 
Araret, which walk'd about very quietly, or 
play'd at a reaſonable Diſtance from them; for 
though they are ravenous Creatures, they ſeldom 
attack their Prey except in the Night-time. 
Their Skin 1s beautifully ſpotted, and as they 
are very ſwift, they are ſeldom taken but in 
Defence of their Young. 

Or the feather'd Kind the Oftr:ich claims our 
firſt Attention, which is frequent in Arabia, 
and 15 perhaps the largeſt Bird in Nature, Its 


Neck 
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Neck and Head are remarkable, being ſhaped 


almoſt like a Camel's, which Creature the 
Oſtrich alſo ſeems to imitate in its Manner of 
walking. Its Head riſes to the Height of a 
Man on horſeback, and ſometimes higher; and 
its Wings are very ſtrong, but too ſhort to raiſe 
it from the Ground. Aſſiſted by theſe, how- 
ever, they run a great Pace; and it is not only 
a Diverſion to the Arabs to nde them down, 
but brings them a conſiderable Profit; for they 
have a Method of ſhaking the dead Body of an 
Oſtrich, ſo as to make the Fat diſſolve into a 
Sort of Oil, which they carry to Alexandria, 
where it is uſed as an Ointment, and ſometimes 
taken inwardly for Diſorders ariſing from a cold 
Conſtitution. The Legs and Thighs of this 
Bird are like a Heron's, Allowance being 
made for the different Proportion ; and each 
Foot has three Claws arm'd with Horn, to faci- 
litate its March. —Her Eggs are ſaid to be as 


big as the Head of a young Child, and to be 


finely vein'd hike Marble, which ſhe hides in- 
conſiderately in the Sand, and leaves them to 
be hatched by the Heat of the Sun. This Diſ- 
poſition, which ſeems to manifeſt ſo much Diſ- 
regard to her Young, is taken notice of in the 
Sacred Writings*, and certainly argues a great 


® In Job xxxix. we read, cruſb them, or that the 


that the Oftrich leave her wild Beaſi may break them. 
Egrs in the Earth, and wvar- She is hardened again her 
meth them in the Duſt, and Young ones, as though they 
forgetteth that the Foot may mere not bers: Her Labour is 
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Animals. But there is another Circumſtance 
related of the Oſtrich, which ſhews an uncom- 
mon Stupidity, viz. that when ſhe is purſued 
by the Hunters, ſhe runs to hide her Head, 
and particularly her Eyes, behind a Tree, leav- 
ing her large Body expoſed to View, and ima- 
gining that as ſhe no longer ſees her Purſuers, 

the Danger is over, and ſhe has nothing to ap- 

prehend. — What is reported of this Animal's 

eating and digeſting Iron has much the Air of 
Fable; for though they may ſwallow ſmall Bits 
of that Metal, as other Birds do little Pebbles, 
it is not to derive any Nouriſhment from them, 
but only to bruiſe and grind the Food in their 


in vain, withoat Fear, be- 
cauſe God hath deprived her of 
Wiſdom, neither hath be im- 
parted unte ber Und. landing: 
that is, as Dr. Derbam ex- 
Plains it, he hath denied her 
that Wiſdom, that natural 
Inſtinct to provide for and 
nurſe up her Young, that 
molt other Creatures are 
endued with. It is not very 
ſtrange (the Doctor thinks) 
that no other Incubation than 
the Sun ſhould produce their 
Young, but it is very odd 
and wonderful that any one 
Species ſhould vary from all 
tie reſt of the Tribe. 
ſingular Care of the Creator, 


V.ou. II. Ne. 24. 


The 


in this Caſe, is likewiſe very 
remarkable, in ſupplyi 

ſome other way the Want of 
Care and Aﬀection in the 
Parent-Avimal, fo that the 
Young ſhould, notwithſtand- 
ing, be bred up in the large 


and barren Deſerts of Arabia 


and Africa, the moſt unlikely 
and improper Places (in all 
human Opinion) to afferd 
Sufrenance to young helpleſs 
Creatures ; but the fitteft 
therefore to give Demonſtra- 
tions of the Wiſdom, Care, 
and eſpecial Providence of 
the infinite Creator and Con- 
fervator of the World. 


Da 
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Stomachs, to moderate the Operation of an 
exceſſive Heat, or by its Weight to open a 
Paſſage into the Inteſtines. — The Feathers of 
the Oſtrich are uſed by way of Ornament on 
Teſters of Beds, Canopies, c. and our thea- 
trical Heroes owe much of their Grandeur to 
the Plumes of this Animal. 

In the Plains near the River Araxes M. Tour- 
nefort took notice of ſeveral remarkable Sorts 
ot Birds, and amongſt the reſt he obſerv'd a 
Species of Herons, whoſe Bodies were no big- 

r than a Pigeon, though their Legs were a 

'oot and a halt long. But nothing (ſays that 
Traveller) comes up to the Beauty of an admi- 
rable Bird, as large as a Raven, with black 
Wings, the Feathers on the Back towards the 
Rump of a purple Colour, and thoſe towards 
the Neck of a ſhining golden Green. The 
Feathers on the Middle of the-Neck are of a 
bright Flame-Colour, and thoſe on the Head 
of a dazzling Green, which is crown'd with a 
Tuft of the ſame Colour. The Bill of this Bird 
is brown, like that of a Raven. 

Tu tame Partridges in the Iſland of Scio 
are too great a Cutiolity to be paſs'd over in 
Silence. In the Morning, we are told, the 
Country- People drive them into the Fields to 
leck their Food, each Family truſting its Stock 
to a common Keeper, who in the Evening calls 
them home again with a Whiſtle: Or it an 
Owner has a mind to have his brought home in 
the Day- time, the ſame Signal does the vor 

nels, 
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nefs, the Birds following it without the leaſt 
Confuſion. This may appear a little incredible, 
but we have M. Tournefort's Authority for the 
Truth of it; who likewiſe ſays he has ſeen a 
Man in Provence that uſed to lead Droves of 
Partridges into the Country, and call them to 
him when he pleaſed, having them ſo entirely 
at Command, that he would take them up in 
his Hand, put them into his Boſom, and atter- 
wards diſmiſs them to pick up a Livelihood 
with the reſt of the Flock. 

We ſhall finiſh this Article with an Account 
of the Purple Fiſb, anciently found in the Me- 
diterranean near the City of Tyre, whereof we 
have Deſcriptions in ſeveral Authors, and Shells: 
id moſt of the Cabinets of the Curious. This 
celebrated Fiſh is a Kind of Buccinum, a Name 
given by the Ancients to all Fiſhes whole Shell 
bears any Reſemblance to a Hunting Horn; 
and it appears from Pliny, that from ſuch a 
Shell-Fiſh the ſo much fam'd Purple was ob- 
tain'd. This rich Dye ſeems to have arrived 
at its higheſt Perfection in Pliny's Days, in the 
Reigns of the Yeſpafians, when the Artiſts of 
the Imperial City of the World ſtrove to excel 
each other in Preparations of that tinging Juice, 
to gratify the Luxury of the great Men of thoſe 
Times; for this Colour was then fold at ſuch 
a high Rate, that a Pound of the fine Hrian 
Purple coſt a thouſand Roman Denarii, which is 
more than thirty Pounds Sterling. M. Reau- 
mur, and Authors in general who have treated 
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of this Fiſh, are agreed that the Purple-Matter 
1s lodged in a particular Vein; but there are 
ſeveral Kinds, differing in Size and Shell, and 
alſo in the Colour of the tinging Liquor. This 
Gentleman obſerv'd ſome on the Coaſt of 
Poictou, where he alſo diſcover'd a different 
Kind of Purple, produced in oval Grains about a 
Quarter of an Inch long, full of a white Li- 
quor bordering on Yellow, which cover cer- 
tain Stones or Sands, about which the Buccina 
wed to aſſemble. Theſe Grains being bruiſed 
on white Linen, at firſt only tinge it yellow, 
but in three or four Minutes give it a very 
beautiful Purple Red, provided the Linen be 
expoled to the open Air; for the Air of a 
Room will not do, even though the Windows 
be open. M. Reaumur adds, that the Liquor 
of the Buccinum and that of the Grains ſeems 
to be nearly of the ſamg Nature, except that 
the latter 1s more watry. g 
Ir the Fiſh itſelf be not now found near the 
Coaſt where Tyre ſtood, Dr. Shaw aſſures us, 
that the Shells of the Purpura of Rondeletins 
are very common upon the Hrian Shore. Se- 
veral of thoſe which the Dector ſaw had their 
Infides beautified with purpliſh Sereaks, which 
Circumſtance he thinks may inſtruct us that they 
once belong*d to ſuch an Inhabitant. How- 
ever, they are found in great Abundance in the 
American Seas; and Mr. Cole (in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſattions) gives an Account of a Per- 
fon who lived by. the Sea Side in Ireland, _ 
made 
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made conſiderable Profit by marking fine Lr- 
nen with a delicate durable Crimſon-Colour, , 
which he did with ſome liquid Subſtance extract- 
ed from a Shell-Fiſh. Upon this Mr. Cole made 


ſcvcral Experiments on the Shell-Fiſh taken on 


that Coalt, till at laſt he obtain'd the Colour in 
the following Manner. The Shells of this Fiſh,. 
beinz harder than moſt other Kinds, are to be 
broken with the ſmart Stroke of a Hammer on 
a Plate of Iron, or firm Piece of Timber, witty 
their Mouths downwards, ſo as not to cruſh the 
Body of. the Fiſh within; and after picking off 
the broken Pieces, there appears a white Vein 
lying tranſverſly in a little Furrow or Cleft, next 
to the Head of the Fiſh, which muſt be dug out 
with the ſtiff Point of a Horſe-hair Pencil made 
ſhort and tapering. The Liquor contain'd in: 
this Vein, being laid on Linnen, appears pre- 
ſently of a light green Colour, and it expoſed to 
the Sun, ſoon changes into a deep Green, and 
in a few Minutes more into a Blue ; then it be- 


comes of a purpliſh Red, and by lying an Hour 


or two longer, ſuppoſing the Sun ſtill ſhining,, 
it turns to a beautiful Purple, beyond which the 
Sun's Heat has no farther Effect; but by waſh» 
ing it in ſcalding Water and Soap, and again. 
expoſing it to the Sun and Wind, it becomes ct. 
a. fair bright Crimſon, which if well manag'd,, 
though no Styptic be uſed to bind it, will bear 
waſhing without loſing much of its Beaucy. —- 
The Shells of theſe Fiſh. (Mr. Cole obſerves}, 
are of vartous Colours, hut moſt of them white : 
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and ſome are red, when newly taken off the 
Rocks, ſome ellow, others of both theſe Co- 
lours, and others of a blackiſh Brown. The 
Animal ſeems to be amphibious, living either 
on Land or in the Water; but it muſt be Sea- 
Water, for in freſh they ſoon expire. It is 
pretty to obſerve the Shift they make to come at 
Air; for being put into a Veſſel of Sea-Water, 
after lying for ſome Time at the Bottom, they 
creep up to the Surface, and by extending a 
Kind of Lip they adhere to the Sides of the Veſ- 
fel, with about half that Part above the Water, 
ſometimes creeping down under it, and then 
riſing again to their former Station. The Fiſh, 
when boil'd, is indifferent Food; as well taſted, 
at leaſt, as Limpets or Periwinkles, though their 
Fleſh is ſomewhat harder. — As to the tinging 
Juice of this Fiſh, our Author conjectures it to 
be the ſpermatic or prolific Matter by which it 
propagates its Species, which ſeems probable 
from its Conſiſtence, and its virulent fetid Sa- 
vour; or elſe it may be a Humour, which, by 
us vital Energy, ſupplies the Want of Heart, 
Liver, Blood, Fc. in this as in other bloodleſs 
Animals. 

We ſhould now proceed to ſurvey the Anti- 
quities of the Aſiatic Twrky, but there are a few 
Particulars in the Countries we are ſpeaking of, 
which could not well be brought under any of 
the foregoing Heads, and yet ſeem too remark- 
able to be omitted ; which therefore we ſhall 
here throw together as 
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MiscELLANEOUSs ARTICLES. 


T HE Lake Aſphaltites, or Dead. Sea, is a. 

Curiofity in Natural Hiſtory, con- 
eerning which ſeveral groundleſs Opinions 
have prevail'd. This Lake is generally ſuppoſ- 
ed to have had its Origin from the Deſtruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrab, the Ruins of which 
Cities ſome Travellers pretend to have ſeen un- 
der the Water. The Formation of it indeed' 
may be tolerably well accounted for, by ſuppoſ- 
ing that the Thunder and Lightning, which 
were undoubtedly concern'd in the Overthrow 
of thoſe Cities, falling in great Abundance up- 
on ſome Pits of Bitumen, the Veins of that 


combuſtible Matter immediately took fire, 


which penetrating into the Bowels of the Coun- 
try, and the Ground ſubſiding, an Earthquake 
enſued ; and ſo the Waters running to this Ca- 
vity, and mixing with a vaſt Quantity of bitu- 
minous Matter, would form a Lake of ſuch: 
Qualities as it is at preſent known to poſſeſs. It 
might be thought Raſhneſs to call in queſtion an 
Opinion ſo univerſally receiv'd among Chriſtians, 
which yet has been contradicted, not to ſay 
confuted, by an ingenious Writer, whoſe Ar- 
guments are chiefly founded on Scripture itſelf. 
— This Lake ſeems to have obtain'd the Name 
of the Dead-Sea from a Notion that its Steam 
or Stench kill'd all Birds that attempted to fly 
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over it, and that no Fiſh or other Creature could 
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live in it. As to the former, there is ſufficient 
Evidence of its being a Miſtake, Birds being 
frequently ſeen flying acroſs it without receiving 
any Injury; and as to the latter, there 1s good 
Reaſon to doubt the Truth of it, ſome Shells, 
like thoſe of Oyſters, having been found upon 
the Shore. The Water, though very clear, is 
extremely ſalt, and withal bitter and nauſeous ; 
which might therefore well enough occaſion 
ſuch a Tradition. 

Upon the Shore of this Sea we are told by 
Travellers there are abundance of ſmall black 
Pebbles, which eaſily take fire if held to the 
Flame of a Candle, and yield a very offenſive 
ſtinking Smoke ; but their moſt remarkable Pro- 
perty is this, that they only loſe of their Weight 
by burning, their Bulk ſuffering no Diminution. 
They are capable of as fine a Poliſh as black 
Marble, and are ſaid to be found plentifully, 
and of a conſiderable Size, in the neighbouring 
Mountains.“ This is the Bitumen for which 
the Dead Sea has been always famous, and 
which Dr. Shaw was in form'd is raiſed, at cer- 
tain Times, from the Bottom in large Hemi- 
pheres; which as ſoon as they co me to the Sury 


This Sort of Apbaltum 
(Mr. Hill obſerves) is not pe 
culiar to the Country about 
the Dead Sea, bat found alſo 
in Spain, France, and Italy. 


LK yields an Oil which is an 


excellent Cement, and is ſup- 
poſed to have been the Bitu- 
men which we are told ſuppli- 
ed the Place of Mortar in buil - 
ding the Walls of the ancient 
Babylon. 
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face, and ſo are acted upon by the external Air, 
burſt at once with great Smoke and Noiſe, like 
the Pulvis fulminans of the Chymiſts, and dil- 
perſe themſelves round about ina thouſand Pieces. 
But this (the Doctor adds) happens only near 
the Shore, for in greater Depths the Eruptions 
are ſuppoſed to diſcover themſelves only in ſuch 
Columns of Smoke as are now and then obſerved 
to ariſe from the Lake: And perhaps to ſuch 
Eruptions may be attributed that Variety of 
Pits and Cavities found in the Neighbourhood 
of the Lake, which Mr. Maundrell juſtty com- 
pares to thoſe Places in England where there 
have formerly been Lime-Kilns. The Bitumen 
(continues the Doctor) is probably accompanied 
from the Bottom with Sulphur, both of them 
being found promiſcuouſly upon the Waſh. of 
the Shore. The latter is exactly the fame with 
common native Sulphur ; the former 1s friable, 
heavier than Water, and yields upon Friction, 
or by being ſet on Fire, a fetid Smell, as was 
obſerved above. It is as black as Jet, and ex- 
actly of the ſame ſhining Appearance. 

THere is a wonderful Circumſtance men- 
tion'd by Joſenbus, of the Dead Sea's changing 
its Colour three times a- Day, and ſome Tra- 
vellers have pretended the ſame Thing : But 
fuch Changes, if there be any Truth in the 
Report at all, might undoubtedly be accounted 
for by conſiclering the Nature of its Situation, 
the Soil of the adjacent Country, or other na- 
tural Cauſes, without having Recourſe to 1 
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racle. As for the Apples of Sodom, or inferna! 
Apples, ſaid to grow on the Borders of the 
Lake, and deſcribed to be extremely fair and 
beautiful without, but all Soot and Aſhes within, 
we may venture to conclude they never had any 
Exiſtence, except in ſome poetical or ſuperſti- 
nous Brain. 

Txt River Tigris, which riſes in Turcomania, 
has ever been famed for its ſubterraneous Courſe, 
though perhaps all is not true that has becn 
ſaid about ſuch Rivers, as we have obſerved 
towards the Beginning of this Work. It is re- 
ported to run through a Lake without mixing 
its Waters, and to ſink into the Earth near 
Mount Taurus, running quite underneath it, 
and riſing again on the other Side, The Ca- 
vern through which it paſſes is call'd Zoroanda; 
and hence Strabo's Miſtake is ſuppoſed to have 
proceeded, who places the Source of this River 
where it iſſues from the Cavern, or, as he ſtiles 
it, on the South Side of Mount Niphates, which 
s a Part of the Taurus. After this it runs 
through another Lake, and finking again into 
the Ground, it runs twenty-five Miles unſeen, 
and there re-appearing purſues its Courle with 
great Rapidity. Having join'd the Euphrates, 
they both run together to the Perſian Gult, un- 
der the Name of Schat-e/- Arab, or River of the 
Arabs, where they empty themſelves by one 
common Mouth or Channel; though Play in- 
farms us that formerly. thay had cach a ſeparate 
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one, and that in his Time the Traces of the 


old one were ſtill remaining. 

Ma. Thevenst tells us of a peculiar Sort of 
Boats uſed at Moſul to carry Goods and Paſſen- 
gers upon the Tigris, which are made of a great 
Number of Borachios, or Goat-ſkins, blown u 
like Bladders, and tied together with ſtrong 
Ropes. Upon theſe are laid Hurdles made of Poles 
faſten'd together with Withies, over which are 
placed a Sort of Benches two Feet and a half 
high, and at a like Diſtance from each other. 
Over theſe Benches are laid other Hurdles, on 
which they place the Goods and Paſſengers, 
leaving a Border round them two or three Feet 
in Breadth. Theſe Boats, if they deſerve that 
Name) are uſually twenty-four Feet long, ten 
or twelve wide, and five or fix in height. 
They are row'd by two Watermen, whilſt a 
third is employ'd in wetting the Borachios every 
Quarter of an Hour, which otherwiſe would 
{ſquat and fink. They have neither Maſt, Sail, 
nor Rudder; and yet if they wanted Wind, as 
M. Thevenot pleaſantly obſerves, they would 
ſoon fink to the Bottom. 

Tur ſame Traveller, ſpeaking of the exceſ- 
ſive Heats at Mec/ul in Summer, takes occaſion 
to mention a very dangercus burning Wind, 
call'd Samiel by the Arabs, and which he tup- 
poles to be the Eaſt Wind we rea of in the 
Book of Jeb. It is mix'd with Streaks of Fire 
as ſmall as a Hair, an frequently proves fatal 
to Travellers; for thole that breathe it cither in- 


ſtantly 
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ſtantly die, or have but juſt Time to complain 
of an inward Burning. When they are taken 
up, they are as black as a Coal, and their Fieſh 
comes off from the Bones; but thoſe who per- 
cetve it coming ſometimes eſcape the Danger by 
falling flat on the Ground. Our Author ima- 
gines it to proceed from ſulphureous Exhala- 
tions, which are kindled by the Motion of the 
Air; for it is chiefly felt on the Banks of the 
River, and not on the Water, theſe Vapours 
being there diſperſed by the Breeges. Nor is 
this the only Wind, though indeed the moſt 
dangerous of any, that infeſts the Inhabitants of 
this City and Climate. The very hot Air is 
pernicious, not only to the Lungs and Blood, 
but to the very Skin, which is often burnt, bli- 
ſter'd, and ſtripp'd off by it in a furprizing 
Manner. The Eyes are ſo much endanger'd 
by it. that they are forced to travel with a Kind 
of ſoft black Crape over them; but as this does 
not always preſcrve them, they carry about them 
an efficacious Remedy to anoint their Eyes when- 
ever they begin to be inflamed. Our Au- 
thor like wiſc relates, that in his Journey from 
Suez to Cairo he was annoy'd with one of theſe 
hot Winds, which laſted for a Day together; 
and that the Caravan travelling to Mecca was o 
infeſted by one the Year before, that m a 
Night's Time they loſt two Thouſand Men. 
Tre Deſcription M. Tournefert gives of the 
famous Mount Ararat will perhaps be agreea- 
ble to the Reader, The Aicent to it (accord- 
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ing to that Traveller, who took the Pains 
to climb it) is not only very difficult and fati- 
guing, but alſo dangerous, through the Rug- 
gedneſs of ſome Parts, and the deep Sands of 
others. The horrid Precipices one is obliged to 
paſs cannot be beheld without Horror, even by 
the Guides themſelves, to ſay nothing of the Dan- 
ger of being devour'd by Beaſts of Prey. Nei- 
ther is there any Hermitage, Monaſtery, or 
other Place of Refreſhment by the Way, as 
ſome Travellers have talk*d; for our Author 
aſſures us, he neither met with any, nor, upon 
enquiring of his Guides, could he learn there 
were any ſuch, except two or three at the Bot- 
tom of the Mountain. It riſes to a prodigious 
Height, and may be ſeen (according to Taver- 
nier) at the Diſtance of five Days Journey. 


The Armenians pay a great Veneration to it, 
and pretend to ſhew ſome Remains of the Ark, 


ſtill preſerved from Corruption. The upper 
Part of this vaſt Mountain, ſays M. Tournefort, 
is continually cover'd with Snow, which in all 
Likelihood has lam there ever fince the Flood; 
and is, for one Half of the Year at leaſt, quite 
hid with Clouds, which obſcure it from our 
Sight. 
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ANTIQU1ITIES. 


THE Subject we are entring upon is a very 
copious one, and would itſelf afford Mat- 
ter for ſeveral Volumes; which therefore we 
(hall endeavour to handle with Brevity, and yet 
as fully as the Nature of our Deſign requires. 
No Part of the World indeed abounds more 
with the Remains of Antiquity than the 4/fiatic 
Dominions of the Turks, and eſpecially Aua- 
tolia, or Mia Minor, which has been famous 
both in Sacred and Profane Hiſtory for its great 
and opulent Cities, moſt whereof are now in 
Ruins, or dwindled to inconſiderable Villages. 
Even the Place of the celebrated Troy, ſo re- 
markable for its ten Years Siege and Deſtruction . . 
by the Greeks, is now only known by vaſt 
Heaps of Fragments, of which Sir George Whe- 
{er gives us the following Account. The firſt 
Thing he obſcrv'd as he approach'd this ruin'd 
City was abundance of Marble Pillars, Parts of 
Walls and Foundations along the Shore, but 
none ſtanding upright nor whole, and many of 
them lying in the Sea, and ſcaled by the Wea- 
ther and the Saltneſs of the Water. A little 
farther is the Mole of a Port yet remaining, 
with a thick Wall on the Shore, which doubt- 
leſs was beautified with thoſe many Marble- 
Pillars that lie broken underneath it. Above 
this Port are ſeveral Marble- Tombs, fome with 
the Head of Apollo on them, and others . with 
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Bucklers, but without any Inſcriptions. They 
are ſo like thoſe Roman Tombs ſtill to be ſeen 
at Arles in Provence, that M. Sen judged 
they could not belong to the ancient Trejanc, 
as Petro della Valle imagined. Southward from 
the Port lay two Pillars on the Ground, each 
thirty Feet in Length, and a third of thirty- 


five Feet, of Egyptian Granite; but many of 


theſe noble Remains have been carricd away to 
build the new Moſques at Conftantinople, as we 
have elſewhere intimated. Beyord theſe we 
meet with the Ruins of an Aqueduct, and at 
little Diſtance from thence a Ditch or Canal, 
narrow and deep, but now dry, being viſibl 
the Work of Art, and ſuppoſed to have beci 
made to convey Boats to the City. Something 
higher than this Channel are found very con- 
fiderable Remains, ſuch as thoſe of a Theatre, 
the Foundations of Temples and Palaces, and 


Part of a ſmall round Temple ſtill ſtanding. 
with a Marble Cornice within, and near it ſome. 


Pedeſtals with Inſcriptions, which ſhew theſe 


Antiquities to be of the Roman King, when 


Troy became one of their Colonies. —On the 
Top of an eaſy Hill, our Countryman juſt men- 
tion'd obſerv'd the Ruins of a. moſt ſtately 
Building; but what it has been, whether Ca- 
ſtle, Temple, or Chriſtian Church, is not eaſy 


to determine. The whole Length of it is about 


four hundred Feet, and its Breadth two hun- 
dred and twenty. The Country-People have 
ſtill a Tradition that it was King Priam's Va- 


E22 lace,. 


i 
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lace, but our Author could not judge it to be 
older than ſome of the firſt Roman Emperors, 
any more than the other Ruins. 

IT is a melancholy Thing to ſee Epheſus, 
formerly one of the moſt flouriſhing Cities of 
Aſia, now reduced to a miſerable Village, re- 
markable for nothing but the Ruins that are 
ſpread round it, which ſufficiently teſtify its an- 
cient Magnificence, As we go to the Port, 
which at preſent 1s only a dangerous Road for 
Shipping, we ſee abundance of old Marbles on 
the Banks of the River, where probably ſtood 
that Part of Epheſus built by Lyfmachus,. and 
the Arſenals mention*d by Strabo. The Caſtle 
or Citadel now poſleſs'd by the Turks ſeems to 
be of no older Date than the Times of the 
later Greek Emperors, ſeveral curious Fragments 
of antique Marble being carelefsly intermix'd in 
the Walls among other leſs valuable Materials. 
But at ſome Diſtance from hence we ſee the 
Remains of another Citadel, of greater Anti- 
quity, whoſe Works were faced with the fineſt 
Marble. A Gate of this Structure is ſtill fland- 
ing, call'd the Gate of the Perſecution, but for 
what Reaſon cannot well be imagined; unleſs 
ſome might ſuppoſe the three Baſs-Reliefs it is 
adorn'd with, related to the Perſecution of the 
primitive Chriſtians under the Roman Emperors. 
Theſe Baſs-Reliefs, of which M. Tournefort has 
given us a Draught, are of admirable Work- 
manſhip, as plainly appears, notwithſtanding 
they are much injured and defaced. That — 
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the Left has been the fineſt, but is moſt abuſed ; 
it is about five Feet in Length, and half that 
Height, repreſenting a Bacchanal of Childrens 
rolling among Vine-Branches. The middle one 
is a Foot higher, and contains fourteen or fif- 
teen Figures of Men and Women, ſome naked. 
and others in Roman Habits. The other oy 
the Right contains ſeven or eight Figures; but 
what the whole Sculpture was intended to re- 
preſent, we do not find that Antiquaries can 
determine, though there is moſt Reaſon to 
think it was deſign'd for ſome Keman Triumph. 
—Eaſtward from the Gate of Perſecution we 
come to a ruin'd Aqueduct, built by the Creek 
Emperors to convey Water to the Caſtle as wel! 
as the City, the Arches whereot are ſupported 
by ſquare Pillars, conſiſting of fine Pieces of 
Marble, with ſeveral Inſcriptions on them, few 
of which are legible. -On the Weſt Side of the 
Village lie vaſt Heaps ot Ruins, one of which, 
from its Figure and Length, muſt have been a 
Circus or Stadium, and ſeems to have had a 
Sort of Theatre at the End of it, ſeparated. 
from the two parallel Walls; and at a little Di- 
ſtance are the Remains of an Amphitheatre“. 
South-Weſt of the Circus is a. large Arch or 


Here probably (as Sir Danger from St. Paul's: 
George Wheler obſerves) the preaching againſt the Idola - 
Rabble of the City aſſem- try of the Eph: frans, as may 
bled at the Inſtigation of be ſeen in As xix, from 
Demetrius the Silver-Smith, Verſe 24. to the End cif 
who thought his Craft in the Chapter.. 

Ee 3 Cate, 
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Gate, with Part of a Wall ſtanding on each 
Side of it, ſuppoſed to be the Front of a Chri- 
ſtian Church, built out of the Ruins of ſome 
ancient Edifice, the Whole being of excellent 
Marble, on which are to be ſeen ſome Pieces 
of Inſcriptions, —As to the celebrated Temple 
of Diana, who was worſhipp'd by the Ephe- 


fians, we are inform'd by Hiſtory that it was 


four hundred and twenty-five Feet in Length, 
and two hundred and twenty in Breadth, erected 
at the Expence of the moſt powerful Cities of 
ia Mincr. It was ſupported by a hundred 
and twenty-ſeven Columns, each ſixty Feet 
high, and many of them cover'd with curious 
Sculptures, done by the moſt excellent Artifts 
of thoſe Times. This ſuperb Structure was 
reckon'd one of the Wonders of the World, 
and fome fay it was two hundred Years in 
building; but it was much ſooner deſtroy'd by 
the villainous Ambition of Hereftratus, who, 
to immortalize his Name, ſet Fire to it on the 
very Night that Alexander the Great was born. 
It was atterwards rebuilt with the utmoſt Mag- 
nificence, but little is to be judg'd of it from 
ts preſent Ruins, which are vaſt Heaps of 
Brick cover'd with Marble, all pierced with 
Holes for the Cramps of thoſe Plates of Braſs 
with which it is thought to have been adorn'd. 
It appears indecd to have been built upon a Mul- 
titude of Arches or Vaults, which ſome have 
taken for a Labyrinth; but they are nothing 
«ile but Drains to carry off the Water that fel] 


from 
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from the Mountains, the marſhy Ground requi- 
ring a Foundation of that Nature for ſo vaſt 
an Edifice. 

SAR DIS, another of the ſcven Churches 
mention'd in the Apocalypſe, and once the Royal 
Seat of the rich King Cre/us, is now reduced 
(ſays Sir George Wheler) to a Neſt of worſe than 
Beggars, the few Greek Chriſtians in the Place 
being obliged to get a Livelihood by digging 
and planting the Gardens of the Turks, having 
neither Church nor Prie& amongſt them. Nor 
are the Turks themſelves there very conſiderable 
either for Number or Riches, being only Herdſ- 
men to the Cattle teeding on the neighbourin 
Plains, and dwelling in pitiful Huts of Earth, 
having one Moſque, perverted to that Uſe 
from a Chriſtian Church. Their Pacralus (con- 
tinues our Author) hath long ſince ceaſed to 
yield them Gold, and the Heavens to recover 
them their dying Glories: Vet there are till 
to be ſeen ſome noble Remains, from whence 
one may form an Idea of its ancient Splendor 
and Magniacence. Some of the moſt confi— 
derable are the Walls of an old Caitle ſtanding 
on a Flill, to the Eaſtward of which are the 
Ruins of a Church and of another vaſt Edi- 
fice; and on the North and South Sides are 
the Fragments of Palaces and other proud 


Structures, now demoliſn'd and humbled to the 
Ground“. 


Here it may not be a- dern Author, that of all the 
miſs to obſerve, with a mo- ſeven Churches of A, 


A 
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A Perſon who delights in Antiquities will 
find great Entertainment at Angora, formerly 
Ancyra, which is ſtill one of the beſt Cities in 
Anatolia, and every where ſhews Marks of its 
ancient Magnificence. T here 1s nothing to be 
ſeen in the Streets, ſays M. Tournefort, but Pil- 
lars and old Marbles, amongſt which there is a 
Species of reddiſh Porphyry, and of red and 
white Jaſper. Moſt of the Pillars are ſmooth 
and cylindrical; ſome are channell'd ſpirally; 
but the moſt ſingular are oval, adorn'd with a 
Plat-band before and behind, which alſo runs 
along the Pedeſtal and the Capital. Our Aa- 
thor has given us a Draught of one of theſe 
Columns, as he thought them brautiful, and 


none but that of Smyrna re- theſe three famous Cities 
tains its Reputation, for they are now obſcure incont;- 
reckon in that City at leaſt* derable Villages, built with 


ten thouſand Greets, beſides 
ſeveral hundred Armenians 
and other Chriſtians, The 
other Cities, that St. John 
was commanded to write to, 
are now either entirely 
ruin'd, or make a deſpica- 
ble Appearance. That of 
Sardis, which made ſuch a 
Figure in the Wars between 
the Perſian. and Grecians ; 
Pergamus, the Capital of a 
fine Kingdom; and Epbe/us, 
which gloried in being the 


Metropolis of Aa Minor; 


Clay and. Fragments of fine 
Marble, the Remains of 
their priſtine Grandeur. Phi- 
lade pia indeed, next to 
Smyrna, is in the beſt Con- 
dition, having (according to 
Dr. Smith) above two bun- 
dred Houſes inhabited by 
Chriſtians, and four Church- 
es; whereas the Places of 
Thyatira and Laodicea are 
ſcarce known, unleſs by 
ſome Inſcriptions found a- 


mong their Ruins. 


that 
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that no Architect had ſpoken of ſuch an Order. 
As for the modern Buildings, they are moſtly 
of Clay or Turf, now and then intermix'd with 
ſome fine Pieces of Marble. The Walls of the 
City are low, and conſiſt of Columns, Archi- 
traves, Capitals, and other ancient Fragments 
promiſcuouſly mingled with the reſt of the 
Stone-Work. . On theſe old Pieces of Marble 
are to be ſeen a great Number of Inſcriptions, 
molt in Greek, but ſome in other Languages; 
| ſeveral of which M. Tournefort has copied, and 
many more are turn'd inwards and hid in the 
Wall, through the carcleſs Ignorance of the 
Builders. —The Caſtle of Angora is ſurrounded 
with a triple Incloſure, and the Walls are of 
large Pieces of white Marble, mix'd with an- 
other Stone not unlike Porphyry. Within the 
firſt Incloſure there is a little Armenian Church, 
ſaid to have been built twelve hundred Years 
ago, which receives all the dim Light it has 
through a ſquare Piece of Alabaſter, of that 
tranſparent Kind we have heretofore deſcribed *. 
This Part of the Caſtle is full of Pedeſtals and 
Inſcriptions, and indeed every Part of Angora 
ſo abounds with them, that an Antiquary n ight 
employ a whole Year in tranſcribing them. The 
Church-yard belonging to the Chriſtians has 
ſuch a Store of Greek and Latin Inſcriptions, - 
that it can never be exhauſted; but the greateſt 
Part of them are Epitaphs of Perſons about 


2 See p. 226, of this Volume. 1 
Wnom 
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whom we are not concern'd*.—The learned 
French Traveller above- mention'd has alſo giver, 
us a Draught of the Remains of a noble Stru- 
cture at Angora, which he calls the Monument 
of Auguſtus, as having probably been dedicated 
to that Emperor by the Inhabitants, in Ac- 
knowledgment of his repairing and beautifying 
that City. It appears to have been all of white 
Marble, and ſome of the Walls are ſtill above 
thirty Feet high. The Front is entirely de- 
ftroy'd, only a ſtately Door remains, which is 
four and twenty Feet high, and full three Yards 
wide; on the Sides whercof is a defaced In- 
ſcription in three Columns, relating to the Life 
of Auguſtus, which is to be found in Gronovius, 
Clufius, and other Authors. The Injury this 
Inſcription has receiv'd is not ſo much occa- 
ſion'd by Length of Time, as by the Avarice 
of the Peaſants, who have made great Hollows 


M. Tournefort, who has 
copied many of the ancient 
Inſcriptions he ſaw at An- 
gora: has alſo tranſcribed two 
modern Epitaphs he obſerv'd 
in the Church- yard of the 
Chriftans, which, as they 
relate to Natives of Great 
Britain, we think proper to 
mention. They are in Latin, 
and to the following Effect: 
Here lies interr 4 John Roos, 
a Scotchman, who died at 
Angora the 22d Day of June, 


in the Year of our Lord 1668, 
and the thirty fifth of his 

. What is my Lot te- 
day, may be thine to-morrow. 
— The other is equally 
plain, and to this Purpoſe : 
Here lies Samuel Farring- 
ton, an Engliſhman, Son of 
Acidwall Farrington a Mer - 
chant. of London, who flept 
in Chriſt in the tawenty-third 
Year of his Age, and of our 
Redemption 1660. 


in 
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in the Stones, to get out the Pieces of Copper 
by which they were cramp'd together. What 
particular Uſe this Building was put to is un- 
certain; perhaps it was deſign'd for the Feaſts 
at the Publick Games, though Buſbeguius rather 
thinks it was a Pretorium; however, our Au- 
thor is poſitive it was not a Temple. 

In the Neighbourhood of Cæſarea in Cappa- 
docia there are many ancient Structures, ſome 
in Form of a Tower and terminating with a 
Cupola, others like a Pyramid or Sugar-Loaf, 
but all of them of fine ſquare Stones, ſuppoſed 
to have been Perfian Tombs, as the Inſide of 
them is dwided into two, three, or more Vaults, 
with ſeveral Perfic Inſcriptions. At the Foot 
of a Mountain, on which the old City ſtood, 
its Ruins are ſtill to be feen; and here Sir Paul 
Lucas was ſhewn a Vault, in which they told 
aim forty Virgin- Martyrs were buried, but 
when or who they were he could not learn. 
However, there being an Opening big enough 
for a middle-{iz'd Man to creep through, his 
Curioſity led him to examine it; and he ac- 
cordingly found it full of Bodies broken and 
lying in a confuſed Manner, with the Fleſh 
upon them, but dried and harden'd. There 
are many more ſuch Vaults or Catacombs a- 
mong theſe Ruins, which need no farther De- 
ſcription. | 

From Anatolia let us now pals on to Syria, 
which in its largeſt Senſe comprehends Pheni- 
cia and Paleſtine; and theſe Countries we — 

like- 
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likewiſe find overſpread with the Ruins of once 
flouriſhing Cities, whilſt the Soil, in many 
Places rich and fertile, and productive of every 
thing that can be wiſh'd for Uſe or Delight, 
lies waſte and uncultivated. But all Syria, nor 
98 the whole World, does not afford a 

iew of more magnificent Ruins than thoſe of 
Paimyra or Tadmor, which evidently demon- 
ſtrate its ancient Opulence and Grandeur, This 
City was founded by King Solomon in the De- 
lert of Syria *; but it may be ſuppoſed (as Mr. 

Halley obſerves) that ſo advanced 'a Garriſon as 
this, being above three hundred Miles from 
Jeruſalem, did not continue long | in Poſſeſſion 


of the Jews, who after Solomon's Death fell in- 


to civil Diſſenſions. It undoubtedly ſubmitted 
to the Babylonian and Perſian Monarchies, and 
afterwards to the Macedonians under Alexander 
and the Seleucide: But when the Romans got 
Footing in thoſe Parts, and the Parthians 
ſeem'd to put a Stop to their farther Conqueſts 
in the Eaſt, then this City, by reaſon of its 
Situation, (being a Frontier Town, and in the 
Middle of a vaſt ſandy Deſert, where Armies 
could not well ſubſiſt to reduce it by Force) 
was courted and careſs'd by the contending 
Princes, and permitted to continue a free State, 
a Mart or Staple of Trade for the Convenience 
of both Empires, as plainly appears from Ap- 


* See 1 Kings, ix. 18. and 2 Chron, viii. 4. and alſo 
Jeſepbus. 
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pian and Pliny, With theſe Advantages of 
Freedom, Neutrality, and Trade, for near two 
Centuries, Palmyra grew wealthy and magnifi- 
cent, and it was afterwards much adorn'd and 
enrich'd by the Emperor Adrian, to whom it 
ſubmitted about the Year of Chriſt 130. From 
the Time of Adrian to that of Aurelian, for 
about a hundred and forty Years, this City 
continued to increaſe in Power and Riches, till 
Zenobia, the Wife of Odenatus, and Quten of 
Palmyra, (as ſhe is commonly call'd) having 
ſome Diſpute with 1urelian, after her Huſband's 
Death, about a Share in the Empire, he march'd 
againſt her, and having in two Battles routed 
her Forces, he ſhut her up and beficged her in 
Palmyra. The City was ſoon obliged to ſur- 
render, and Zenobia flying with her Son was 
purſued and taken; with which Aurelian being 
ſatisfied, he ſpared the City, and, leaving a 
ſmall Garriſon in 1t, marcn'd to Rome with this 
captive Lady: But the Inhabitants, being wil- 
ling to ſhake off the Roman Yoke, cut off the 
whole Garriſon; which Aurelian unde T{tanding, 
though he was got into Europe, return'd i e- 
dily with his Army, took the City again with- 
out muck Oppolition, put the Peop! to the 
Sword with uncommon Cruelty, and deliver'd 
it to be pillaged by his Soldiers. This Cala- 
mity befel Palmyra about the Year of our Lord 
272; and though Aurelian did not then burn 
deſtroy the Buildings, yet the Damage it 
fauttain'd was never retriev'd, lo as to make any 
Vol. II. N'. 25. I i con- 
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conſiderable Figure.ever after. To ſay in what 
Age, or from what Hand, it receiv'd its final 
.Overthrow, which reduced it to the miſerable 
Condition it now appears in, we have no Light 
from Hiſtory; but it was probably burnt and 
deſolated in the obſcure Ages of the World, 
during the Wars of the Saracens.—T his ſhort 
Hiſtory of Palmyra, previous to an Account of 
its Ruins, though a Sort of Deviation from our 
Deſign, we believe will not be diſagreeable to 
Our Readers. 

Tuksk Ruins lie in the Deſert of Syria, a- 
bout a hundred and fifty Miles S. S. E. of A. 
leppo, and have been viſited by ſeveral of our 
Countrymen, particularly Mr. Halifax, who has 
carefully examin'd and fully deſcribed them. 
By the Space they take up, the City appears 
to have been of a vaſt Extent; but there are 
no Footſteps of any Walls remaining, nor is it 
poſſibie to judge of the ancient Figure of the 
Place. The preſent Inhabitants are about thirty 


or forty poor Families, who live in little Huts 


made of Earth, within the Wall of a ſpacious 
Court, which formerly incloſed a moſt magni- 
ficent Heathen Temple. This Court 1s a 
Square of 220 Yards each Side, encompaſs'd 
with a high and ſtately Wall, adorn'd with 
Pilaſters both within and without, to the Num- 
ber of fixty-two on a Side; and had not the 
Turks, out of a vain Superſtition, purpoſely 
beat down the beautitul Corniches, perhaps the 
World could not boalt of more exquiſite Car- 

| vings, 


e 


vings, as one tnay 
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lg from forme remaining 
Fragments. The \W ett Side, on which is the 
Entrance, is n broken down, and near the 


Middle of the Square another higher Wall is 


raiſed out of the Ruins, which appears to have 
been Part of a Caſtle, probably built by the 
Mamalnkes* for the Sec urity of the Place. Be- 
tore the whole Length of this new Front, ex- 


| cept a narrow Paſſige left for an Entry, there 


is cut a Geep Dirch, faced with Stone to the 


Foot of the Wall, which muſt have made it 
difficult to be allaulted. 
| ſhrouds tlie magnificent Entry that belong'd to- 
| the firſt Lab rick, of the Statclinels whercof we 


This Wall quite 


may form ſome Idea from the two Stones that 
ſupport the Sides of the great Gate, cach of 
which is thirty-five Feet high, both flanding 
and in their Places, and beautifully carv'd with: 


Vines and Cluſters of Grapes, exceedingly bold 


and natural. 


Authors are not agreed 


as to the Origin of the Ma- 
mau bes. 
victorious Saladin, Sultan of 
Egypt, eſtabliſh'd a Body of 


Some ſay that the 


Troops in that Country, 


ſomewhat like the preſent 


Janixaries, conſiſting of Pri- 
ſoners taken in War or pur- 
chaſed of the Tartars, to 
whom he gave the Name 
of Mamaiukes, or Slaves, for 


that is the Meaning of the - 
E 


As ſoon as we enter within the 


Word. Be this as it will, 
theſe Mamalukes, about the 
Middle of the thirteenth 
Century, diſpoſſeſs'd the Po- 
ſterity of Saladin, and u- 
ſurp'd the Government. 
They were engaged in con- 
tinual Wars againit the Chri- 
ſtians of Syria and Paleſtins, 
till they had entirely de- 
prived them of their Poſleis 
ſions in thoſe Countries. 


Court,, 
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Court, we fee the Remains of two Rows of 
very noble Marble Pillars, thirty-ſcven Feet 
high, with Capitals of admirable Workman- 
ſh'p. About fifty of theſe only remain entire; 
but there muſt have been a great many more, 
for they appear to have run quite round the 
whole Court, and to have ſupported a very 
tpacious double Piazza or Cloyſter. The Walks 
on the Weſt Side of this Piazza, which is op- 
poſite to the Front of the Temple, ſeems to 
have exceeded the reſt in Breadth and Beauty; 
and at each End thereof are two Niches for 
Sratues at their ful] Length, with their Pede- 
ffals, Borders, Supporters and Canopies, all 
tarv'd with the greateſt Art and Curioſity. In 
tlie Middle of this once beautiful Incloſure, now 
R11'd with the dirty Huts of the Inhabitants, 
food the Temple, encompaſs'd with another 
Row of Pillars of a different Order, and much 
taller than the former, being about fifty Feet 
high, of which only ſixteen are now remaining. 
The Space included within theſe Pillars was 
fifty-nine Yards in Length, and about twenty- 
eight in Breadth; and the Temple was tlürty- 
three Yards long, and fourteen or fifteen broad, 
pointing North and South, with a moſt grand 
Entry on the Weſt, exactly in the Middle of 
the Structure. The outward Walls of this 
Temple are ſtill ſtanding, in which it is obſcr— 
vable, that the Windows are narrower at the 
Top than the Bottom, and not very large, but 
all adorn'd with excellent Sculptures. Juſt over 
the 
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be ſeen about the ſmall Remains of this Tem- 
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the Door one may diſcern Part of the Wings 
of a large Sprrad-Eagle, extending its whole 
Width; which made Mr. Halifax at firft ima- 
gine it might have been rather a Cherub over- 
ſhadowing the Entrance, there being nothing of: 
the Body remaining to guide one's Judgment; 
but afterwards, ſceing other Eagles on Stones 
that were fallen down, he concluded this muſt 
have been one likewiſe, only of a much larger 
Size, Never were Vines, Bunches of Grapes, 
and the other Sculptures in general, done in ſo 
bold and lively a Manner; and every thing ro 


ple induces us to believe it was once a moſt 
glorious Structure. The Turks, or rather the 
Mamalukes, have built a Root to thele Walls, 
ſupported by ſma!l Pillars and Arches, but a 
great deal lower and in other Refpects difpro- 
portionate to what the ancient Covering muſt 
have been; and they have converted it into a: 
Moſque, adding to the South End thercof new 
Ornaments after their Manner, with Inſcriptions 
ant Sentences out of tlie Koran, written prettily 
enough in Wreatns and I louriſhes ; but at the 
North End of the Building, which makes no» 
Part of the Moſque, thcrts are Remains of much. 
greater Art and Beauty, vz. the moſt curidus 
Fret-work and Carvings. In the Middle of the. 
Roof there is a Dome or Cupola, avout two, 
Yards in Diameter, conſiſting of one. entire 
Stone, or. elle made of ſome aitificial Compo- 
212 ſition 
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ton, which however is an admirable Piece of 
Workmanſhip. 

ArrER viewing this Temple, our Author 
went to another Situation, where he had a Pro- 
ſpect of ſuch ſtately Ruins, that if one may 
frame an Idea of the original Beauty of Paimy- 
ra by what is ſtill remaining, it may be que- 
fion'd whether any City in the World could 
have vied with it in Magnificence. Advancing 
towards the North, we have before us a fine 
Obeliſk about fifty Feet in Height, conſiſting 
of ſeven large Stones, beſides 1ts Capital and 
the wreath'd Work about it. Its Circumference 
juſt above the Pedeſtal is four Yards ſix Inches, 
and its Sculptures, as in other Places, are ex- 
tremely beautiful; but it has no Statue on the 
Top of it, as probably it had formerly. About 
a Quarter of a Mile diſtant from this, two other 
large Pillars are to be ſeen, the one towards the 
Eaſt, and the other towards the Weſt; which 
would incline one to think there was once a 
continued Row of them.—Proceeding direct] 
torwards about fourſcore Yards from the Obe- 
ifk, we come to a large and lofty Entry, which 
for the Beauty of the Workmanſhip is not in- 
terior to any thing before deſcribed, and leads 
into a noble Piazza or Portico, above half a 
Mile in Length and forty in Breadth, incloſed 
with two Rows of ſtately Marble Pillars, twen- 
ty-ſix Feet in Height, and eight or nine in Cir- 
aumference. One hundred and twenty-nine of 
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theſe are ſtanding and entire, but upon a mo- 
derate Computation there could not have been 
leſs originally than five hundred and ſixty“. 
This ſpacious Piazza was terminated by a Row 
of Pillars ſtanding ſomewnat cloſer than thoſe 
on the Sides; and perhaps there might be a 
Sort of Banquetting-Houſe above, or elſe a 
ſtately Building, whoſe Ruins he at a little Di- 
Rance to the Lett, might have been allotted to 
that Uſe, being built of finer Marble, and ha- 
ving an Air of Delicacy. in the Workmanſhip 
beyond what is diſcernible in the Piazza. The 
Pillars that ſupported it are of one entire Stone 
and one of them, that was fallen down with- 
out breaking, meaſured twenty-two Feet in 
Length, and eight Feet nine Inches in Circum- 
ference. On the Weſt Side of the great Pi- 
azza are ſeveral Gates leading into the Court of 
the Palace, two of which, when in their Per- 
fection, muſt have been exceeding magnificent 
and beautiful, not only for the Elegance of the 
Work in general, but in particular for the no- 


ble Porphyry Pillars with which they are a- 


dorn'd, each Gate having four in its Front, two 
on one Hand, and two on the other. There 


® It is not unlikely that 
many of the Marble Pillars 
which adorn'd Palmyra, and 
particularly thoſe of this Por- 
tico, were the Gift of the 
Emperor Adrian, it being 


uſual with the Cz/ars. to 
make ſuch Preſents to Cities 
that had obliged them, as 
this had done by declaring 
for the Romans. 
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is only one of theſe now ſtanding in its Place, 
though there is another remaining entire; they 
are about thirty Feet high, and nine in Com- 
paſs, and fo exceeding hard that a Piece can- 
not be broken off without great Difficulty * 
The Palace itſelf is ſo entirely ruin'd, that no 
Judgment can be form'd what it was when 
ſtanding, either as to its Figure or Workman- 
fhip; but no doubt it was anſwerable to the 
Splendor of the City. 

Ox the Eaſt Side of the long Piazza ſtands 
a vaſt Number of Marble Pillars, ſome pcrtect, 
and others deprived of their beautiful Capitals, 
but ſo ſcatter'd and contuſed, that it is not 
poſſible to reduce them to any Order, fo as con- 
jecture to what Purpole they anciently ſerv'd. 
In one Place we find ſeveral of them ranged in 
a Square, paved at the Bottom with broad flat 
Stones, but without any Roof or Covering; 
and at a little Diſtance from thence are the Re- 
mains of a {mall Temple, which ſcems to have 
been of curious Workmanſhip, but the Root 


The Magnitude of thcſe 
Porphyry Columns is very 
remarkable, confidering how 
far they mult have been 
brought by Land-Carriage 
te Palma, if we ſuppoſe 
no other Quarries of Por- 
phyry were then known but 
taoſe of Het. Poſſibly 
they might have it. nearer, 


ſince it is now found in other 
Parts of the World. It is 
a very valuable Marble both 
for its Colour and Hardyeſs, 
and becauſe it riſes in Blocks 
of any Magnirude required; 
ſo that Mr. Hallſax is ſtrange- 
ly miſtaken to ſoppoſe it 
factitious. 
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is quite gone, and the Walls are much defaced 
and conſumed. Before the Gate of it there re- 
mains a Piazza ſupported by ſix Pillars, two 
on each Side of the Door, and one at each 
End; and the Pedeſtals of thoſe in the Front 
have been fill'd with Inſcriptions, which are 
now defaced and illegible. 

Tus Sepulchres of Palmyra are worth the 
Notice of the Curious, being ſquare Towers 
four or five Stories high, ſtanding on each Side 
of a hollow Way towards the North Part of 
the City. They extend in Length the Space 
of a Mile, and perhaps anciently they might 
ſtretch a great Way farther. They are all of 
the ſame Form, but differ in Magnitude and 
Splendor, according to the Circumſtances of 
their Founders. Two of theſe Sepulchres are 
more entire than the reſt, though not without 
Marks of the Turkiſh Fury, as well as the In- 
Juries of Time. They are rather larger than 
our common Church-Steeples, and five Stories 
high, the Outſide being of ordinary Stone, but 
the Partitions and Floors within of good Mar- 
ble, and adorn'd with lively Sculptures and 
Paintings, and the Buſts of Men and Women, 
moſt of them defaced and broken. Under 
theſe Buſts, or on the Sides of them, are ſome 
Inſcriptions in an unknown Character, being 
probably the Names of the Perſons there de- 
poſited. One of theſe Sepulchres has a Door 
on the South Side, from whence there 1s a Walk 
croſs the Middle of the Building, and the Floor 

being 
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being broken up affords a View of the Vault 
below. The Spaces on each Hand are divided 
by thick Walls iato ſix Partitions, each capable 
of receiving the largeſt Corpſe; and if they 
piled one upon another, as their Method ſeems 
to have been, each of thoſe Partitions might 
contain ſix or ſeven Bodies. In the loweſt, ſe- 
cond, and third Stories theſe Partitions are uni- 
form, except that from the ſecond Floor one 
Partition is reſerved for a Stair-Caſe. In the 
upper Floors, the Building being ſomewhat con- 
tracted towards the Jop, there is not Room for 
a Continuation of the ſame Method ; and there- 
fore the two higheſt Stories are not ſo divided, 
nor perhaps ever had any Bodies laid in them; 
unleſs that of the Founder, whoſe Statue in a 
cumbent Poſture is placed in a Niche, or ra- 
ther Window, in the Front of the Monument, ſo 
as to be ſeen both within and without; and near 
this Statue 1s a Greek Inſcription, which Mr. 
Halifax has copied. The other Monument is 
like this, only the Entrance and Front are to- 
wards the North, and the Paintings are not ſo 
fine; but the Carvings are as good, and the 
Whole looks as ſtately as the former. Beſides, 
it has the Advantage with reſpe& to Age, be- 
ing not fo old as the other by a hundred Years, 
as appears from the Date of an Inſcription over 
a Niche in the Front, doubtleſs the Place of 
ſome Statue, and probably that of the Founder. 
From theſe ſumptuous Mauſolea, and other 
magnificent Structures, our Author thinks it 

reaſon- 
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reaſonable to conclude, that the Palmyrenes were 
a potent and opulent People before they be- 
came ſubject to the Romans, and were not al- 
together indebted to them for their Greatneſs. 

NexT to the Ruins of Palmyra, there are 
none which more attract the Attention of Tra- 
vellers than thoſe to be ſeen at Balbect, a Town 
about thirty Miles North of Damaſcus, ſuppoſed 
to be the ancient Heliopolis, ſo call'd from an 
Image of the Sun which was worſhipp'd by 
its Pagan Inhabitants. The preſent Town is 
of a {quare Form, about a Mile in Compaſs, 
ſurrounded by a Wall of conliderable Strength, 
which has been built out of the Ruins of the 
ancient City; but the Houſes are m— mean, 
ſuch as are uſually met with in Turkiſh Villages. 
On the South- Weſt Side of the Town are the 
noble Remains of a Heathen Temple, with 
ſome other magnificent Buildings; bur in later 
Times theſe old S:ructures have been patch'd - 
and pieced, ſome Additions made to them, 
and the Whole converted into a Caſtle. The 
additional Buildings are in no mean Taſte, but 
yet the modern - Architecture is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the ancient. 

THe firſt Thing obſervable among theſe ve- 
nerable Remains of Antiquity, which have been 
very particularly deſcribed by Mr. Maundrell, 
is a Kotunda, or round Structure, encompals'd 
with beautiful Pillars of the Corinthian Order, 
which ſupport an elegant Corniche. Though 
round on the Outſide, it is octogonal within, 
having 
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having eight Arches ſupported by eight Corin- 


thian Columns, each of one ſingle Piece. Ir 
is moſtly of Marble, and is now open at the 
Top, but appears to have been cover'd with a 
Shell, and to have been embelliſh'd with the 
Figures of Eagles. In a Word, the Whole is 
very elegant and ſtately; but the Greeks, who 
venture to ule it as a Church, though it is in a 
tottering Condition, have ſpoil'd the Beauty of 
the Infide by daubing it with Plaiſter.— Leaving 
this Rotunca, we come to a Jarge and lofty 
File of Building, compoled of "vaſt ſquare 
Stones; and through this we advance into a 
ſtately Piazza or Portico, a hundred and fifty 
Paces in Length, which leads to the Temple 
above-mention'd. This Temple has ſurpriz- 
ingly withſtood the Injuries of Time, and 
eſcaped the Fury of Superſtition, the Body of 
it being aimoit entire. It is an oblong 
Square, and as to its Form and Proportion it 
very much reſembles the Church of St. Paul, 
Covent-Garden, but in Dimenſions and other 
Reſpects the Balbeck Temple is abundantly ſu- 
perior. Its Length, meatur'd on the Outſide, 
is a hundred and nincty-two Feet, and its 
Breadth ninety-ſ1x : Within it is a hundred and 
twenty Feet long, and ſixty broad. The Pro- 
naos, Or Anti Temple , Is tumbled down, the 
Pillats that ſupp. tech it being broken. The 
Body of the lempleſ is ſurroumded by a noble 
Portico, ſuſtain'd by Pillars of the Corinthian 
Order, each of Which conſiſts of three Stunts, 

being 
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being about fifty Feet high, and more than ſix 
in Diameter. Theſe Pillars are three Yards 
diftant from each other, and as much from the 
Wall of the Temple, fourteen of them being 
on each Side, and eight at the End, reckoning 
the Corner-Pillars twice over. They have a 
ſtately Architrave running round their Capitals, 
with a Corniche admirably carv'd. The Cover- 
ing of the Portico confiſts of large hollow 
Stones, which form an Arch, extending from 
the Pillars to the Wall of the Temple; and in 
the Center of each Stone is the Figure of a 
Deity, a Hero, or ſomething of that Kind, 
but moſt of them ſo defaced as not to be 
eaſily diſtinguiſh'd. There is a Mercury, in- 
deed, that has receiv'd but little Injury, and 
an Fagle flying away with Ganymede*, both 
carv'd with all the Life imaginable. A con- 
tinued Baſs-Relief in Miniature runs round tne 
Foot of the Wall of the Temple on a Border 
of Marble, repreſenting. divers Ceremonies of 
the Heathen Worſhip, in which there is ſtill 
diſcernible a ſurprizing Mixture of Figures both 


of Mea and Beaſts, but without the leaſt Con- 
fuſion. 


* Ganymede, according to hunting on Mount 7za, and 


the tical Fiction, was 
the Son of Tros King of 
Troy, whom Jupiter falling 
in Love with, aſſam'd the 
Form of an Eagle, and 
inatch'd him up as he was 


Vol. II. N XXVI. 


made him his Cup-Bearer 
inſtead of Hebe. This Rape 
of Ganymede is prettily re- 
lated by Ow47d in the tenth 
Book of his Metamorphoſes. 
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Nor HN can be more grand than the En- 
trance into this magnificent Edifice, the Aſcent 
to it being by thirty Steps, bounded on each 
Side by a Wall, which terminates in a Pedeſtal, 
whercon was formerly piaced a Statue, as may 
reaſonably be imagined. Eight Corinthian Pil- 
lars, with a large triangular Pediment, compole 
the Front; and within theſe Pillars, at about 
two Yards Diſtance, are four others; and alto 
two Pillars of three Faces each, which all toge- 
ther form a Portico before the Door of the 
Temple, twenty-tour Feet in Depth, and up- 
wards of fixty in Breadth. The Door of the 
Temple appears to the utmoſt Advantage thro? 
theſe Pillars, their nice Proportions, their Di- 
ſtance from each other, and the Receſs of the 
Door itſclf, ail contributing to make it look 
majeſtic, The Door-Caſe or Portal is about 
forty Feet high, and twenty-eight wide; and, 
as TO Conſtruction and Proportion, reſembles 
the great Portal at the Weſt End of St. Paul's, 
but far excels it in the Richnels of its Sculptures. 
The Baſs-Relief over-head when we are under 
the Portal is an admirable Piece of Sculpture, 
and, though much injur'd, ſtill diſcovers ini- 
mitable Beauties. It is a vaſt Eagle with his 
Wings expanded, carrying a Caduceus“ in his 


The Caduceus is Mer- Enſign of his Quality and 
cary's Rod or Wand, en- Office. Wondrous Virtues 
twiſted with two Serpents, were attributed to this Rod 
born by that Deity as the by the Poets, as that of 


Talons, 
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Talons, and holding in his Beak the Strings or 


Ribbons coming from the Ends of two Fe- 
ſtoons, the other Ends being ſupported by two 


flying Fames; the Whole done in the moſt 


exquiſite Manner imaginable. 
Tnz Infide of this Temple is divided into 
three Iſles, ſomewhat like our Churches, the 


broadeſt being in the Middle. Theſe were“ 


form'd, as may ſtill be diſcern'd, by two Rows 


of fluted Corinthian Columns, above three Feet 


in Diameter, Each Row conſiſted of fix Co- 
lumnes, which ſtood about eighteen Feet di- 
ſtant from each other, and twelve from the 
Walls of the Temple. All round the Walls 
we ſee two Rows or Orders of Pilaſters, one 
above another; and between the Pilaſters are 
tall Niches, that ſeem to have been deſign'd 
for Images. Of theſe Pilaſters there are eight 
in a Row on each Side, and nine Niches, the 
Bottoms whereof are upon a Level with the 
Baſes of the Pilaſters, and the Wall to that 
Height is wrought like a Corinthian Pedeſtal, 
the ſame Order being very exactly obſerv'd in 
the Niches themſelves. Near the Weſt End 
of the middle lite there is an Aſcent of twelve 
Marble Steps, to a Part of the Temple diſtin- 


guiſh'd from the reſt by two large ſquare Co- 


raiſing the Dead, throwing and Concord. The Rod ex- 
People into a Sleep, &c. preſſes Power, the Serpents 


It was alſo uſed by the An- Prudence, and the Wings 


cients as a Symbol of Peace Diligence. 
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lumns adorn'd with Pilaſters, forming a noble 
Entrance correſponding to that of the Temple 
itſelk. This Part (for want of a more proper 
Name) is call'd the Choir; and it is ſuppoſed 
here was formerly a Partition, and that the two 
Pillars ſupported a Canopy. There is a large 
Marble Niche at the Bottom of this Choir, 
which was undoubtedly the Place of the principal 
Idol anciently worſhipp'd in this Temple. All 
round this Part of the Structure there is a vaſt 
Profuſion of excellent Sculpture; on one Hand, 
Fruits, Flowers, Feſtoons, Birds, and the like; 
on the other, Neptune, Tritons, Fiſhes, and ſuch 
marine Figures. The Roof the Temple 1s now 
deſtroy'd, but thoſe who have ſeen it ſay it 
was a very bold one, and adorn'd with beauti- 
fal Carvings. In ſhort, the Fabrick, as it now 
appears, ſtrikes us with Aſtoniſnment, and gives 
us the moſt juft Ideas of the Magnificence of 
the ancient Architectuie. 

An old Wall, which encompaſſes the ſtately 
Remains we have been deſcribing, is built with 
Stones of ſuch a prodigious Size, that thoſe of 


our famous S/onebenge are not to be compared 


with them; and the Whole is ſo ſurprizing and 
difficult to be accounted for, that the Natives 
of Balbeck (as is uſual with the Vulgar in ſuch 
Cates) believe it to be the Work of the Devil. 
Three of the largeſt of theſe Stones, lying 
End to End in the Wall, are one hundred and 
eighty-three Feet in Length, one of them being 
axty-three Feet long, and the other two ſixty 

aplece.. 
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apiece. They are twelve Feet deep, and their 
Breadth the ſame; and, what is moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing, they are raiſed up into the Wall above 
twenty Feet from the Ground. Theſe are the 
largeſt that Travellers have taken notice of, but 
the other Stones of this Wall are of a vaſt 
Bigneſs. 
Wirt this Inclofure, at a ſmall Diſtance 
from the Temple above deſcribed, we find the 
Ruins of a ſtately Palace, as it is ſuppoſed to be, 
of which Mr. Maundrell has taken very little 
Notice. Going through the arched Portico 
already mention' d, the firſt Object that engages 
us is a ſpacious hexagonal Building or Wall, 
which forms a Kind of Theatre, being open at 
one End, where there is a Terraſs, to which 
we aſcend by Steps of Marble. This Opening 
lets us into a ſquare Court, larger than the 
former, and encompaſs'd with more magnificent 
Structures. On each Hand there is a double 
Row of Pillars, which form Porticos above a: 
hundred and thirty Yards long, and fixteen 
broad; and at the Bottom of the Court there 
has been formerly a large and ſumptuous Struc- 
ture, which ſcems to have been the Body of 
the Palace, as one may judge by the Columns 
belonging to this Part, nine whereof are ſtill. 
ſtanding, which are of a vaſt Size, each con- 
ſiſting of one Stone, and of the Corinthian” 
Order“. We cannot behold the remaining 


About fifty Yards d{- Mr. Muundrell, is a Row 
tant from the Temple, ſays of Corinthian Pillars, very 
Gg 3 Velliges- 
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Veſtiges of this Palace without Admiration, 
wherein we ſee a vaſt Variety of Ornaments, 
without any of the extravagant Mixtures in- 
troduced in later Ages. Here are Buſts and 
Statues without Number, well-wrought Niches, 
Trophies, Baſs-Reliefs, Incruſtations, and, in 
a Word, ſo many valuable Remnants of ancient 
Architecture and Sculpture, as ſhew the fine 
Taſte of Greece and the Magnificence of Rome 
were united in this. Palace. The great Vaults 
underneath it are no leſs ſurprizing, for through 
the Ruins one may diſcern long Flights of Mar- 
ble Stairs, ſome of them containing near two 
hundred. The bold Turn and Elevation of 
theſe Vaults is alſo wonderful; and the Walls. 
have been adorn'd with Baſs- Reliefs and Inſcrip- 
tions in Roman Characters, but the Dampneſs 
of the Place and Length of Time have render'd 
them illegible. Some of the Vaults receive 
Light from large Windows, that are level with 
the Surface of the Ground above ; but others 
are quite dark, and cannot be view'd without 
Torches or Candles, either becauſe of their 
great Depth, or becauſe the Paſſages originally 
made to give them Light are now-choak*d with 


great and lofty, with a moſt 
ſtately Architrave and Cor- 
niche at top: This ſpeaks it- 
ſelf to have been Part of 
ſome very auguſt Pile ; but 
What one now ſees of it is 
but jaſt enough to give a 


Regret, that there ſhould be 
no more of it-remaining.— 
And this is all the Account 
he gives of the Remains of 
the magnificent Palace we 
are ing of, which ſeems . 
a little ſurpriſing. 
Rubbiſh. 
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Rubbiſh.— The Temple, and the Remains of 
this ſuppoſed Palace, are within the ſame In- 
cloſure, as we have intimated already ; and 
theſe, without mentioning other ancient Frag- 
ments to be ſeen all over Balbeck and round 
about it, may vie with any Monuments of An- 
tiquity now extant in the World. 

Ir we proceed from Balbeck to the Sea-Coaſt 
of Syria and Phenicia, we ſhall find ſeveral 
Cities that have been famous in Hiſtory, but 
have now loſt great Part or all of their ancient 
Splendor, of which the Ruins ſpread about them 
are evident Teſtimonies. Sidon in particular, 
which may properly enough be term'd the Me- 
tropolis of Phænicia, as ic ſeems to be the oldeſt 
City in that Country, though it be ſtil] pretty 
populous, has loſt much of its former Magni- 
ficence as well as Extent ; which is manifeſt from 
the many beauriful Pillars, and other Frag- 
ments, that he ſcatterꝰd up and down the Gar- 
dens, without the Walls of the preſent City. 
Beſides theſe, many curious Antiquities are 
obſcured and buried by the Turꝶiſp Buildings 
but ſome Latin Inſcriptions are to be found in 
the neighbouring Fields and Gardens. The 
Inhabitants, indeed, pretend to ſhew a Monu- 
ment of very ancient Date, even the Tomb of 
Zebulun; which ſtands in a ſmall Chapel in a 
Garden, and is had in great Veneration by the 
Jews. It conſiſts only of two Stones, the one 
ſuppoſed to be at the Head, and the other at 
the Feet of the Deceaſcd; who according to = 

mu 
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muſt have been ten Foot high, for ſo far the 
Stones are placed from each other. 
Tus celebrated City of Tyre is another me- 


lancholy Inſtance of the Inſtability of human 


Grandeur, which is ſo far fallen from its ancient 


State of Magnificence, that it is nothing but a 
more Babel of decay'd and broken Walls, Frag- 


ments of Pillars, Pieces of antique Marble, and 


great Heaps of Rubbiſh, ſcarce one Houle 


being left entire. There is indeed, on the 


North Side of it, an old Turist Caſtle withour 


any Garriſon ; but if we except this one Struc- 


ture, the Whole exhibits a diſmal Scene of 


Ruin and Deſolation. The Iſland, on which 
the City formerly ſtood, and which was join'd 
to the Continent by Alexander the Great, is but 
ſmall, and the Foundations of the Walls it was 
encompaſs? d with are ſtill to be diſcern'd. In 
the midſt of the Ruins ſtands the Eaſt End of 
an old Church, ſuppoſed to have been the 
Cathedral of Tyre, which was an Archbiſhop's 
See when poſſe ſs'd by the Chriſtians Its preſent 
Inhabitants are a few poor Fiſhermen, who 
ſhelter themſelves in the Vaults and other Parts 
of the ruinous Buildings, and ſeem pretery'd 
there by Divine Providence, (as M. Maundre!! 
obſerves) to ſhew how God has fulfill'd his 
Threatning denounc'd againſt Tyre by his Pro- 
phet Ezekiel *. 


Onc Part of this 'Threat- for Fiſher: to read their Nets: 


ning was, that Je ſhould be abn. Ezck. xxvi. 14. 
like the Top of a Rock, a Place 
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Is the Neighbourhood of this ruin'd City 


there is an ancient Piece of Work, commonly 
call'd Solomon's Wells or Ciſterns, which is ad- 
mired by Travellers, and deſerves a brief De- 
ſcription. Theſe Ciſterns have obtain'd their 
Name from a Tradition that they are fill'd by 
a ſubterraneous River, which King Salomon diſ- 
cover'd by his great Sagacity; and that he 
cauſed them to be made for Hiram King of 
Tyre, as Part of the Recompence for the Ma- 
terials that Prince had furniſh'd towards build- 
ing the Temple of FJeruſalem But though 
they are undoubtedly of great Antiquity, they 
are not ſo old as this Tradition makes them, 
being of a later Date than Alexander's Time, 
if we may judge by the Traces of an Aque- 
duct made to convey Water from thence to 
Tyre, which was carried over the [ibmus form'd 
by that Conqueror when he made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of that City. —Of theſe Ciſterns there are 
three ſtill remaining entire, one of an octogo- 
nal Figure, twenty Yards in Diameter, and 
raiſed above the Ground nine Yards on the South 
Side, but only fix on the North. The Wall 
of this Ciſtern or Baſon is only Gravel and Peb- 
bles, but ſo firmly cemented together as to ap- 
pear like one ſolid Rock; and there is a Walk 
three Yards broad round the Brink of it, from 
whence we deſcend by a Step or two to another 
Walk more than twice the Breadth of the upper 
one, But what ſeems moſt ſutprizing is, that 
notwithſtanding this Structure is ſo broad at 


top, 
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top, it is ſtill wider within, being built in ſuch 
a Manner that the Water runs under the Walks, 
and it is not eaſy to find a Pole long enough to 
reach the Extremity of the Cavity. The Coun- 
try People pretend that the Bottom of the Well 
could never yet be found by any Length of 
Line, but this is contrary to Experience. It is 
certainly very deep, and contains a vaſt Quan- 
tity of excellent Water; and the Spring is ſo 
plentiful, that a Stream iſſuing from it drives 
ſeveral Mills at a little Diftance. This Stream 
flows from an Opening made by the Turks, who 
have ſtopp'd up the old one on the oppoſite Side 
of the Ciſtern, from whence the Water formerly 
iffued into the Aqueduct above-mention'd, 

which has a Channel three Feet wide, and 1 
raiſed about eighteen Feet from the Ground. 
The Courſe of this Aqueduct is Eaſtward for 
about a hundred Yards, and then 1t approaches 
the other two Ciſterns, which are of a ſquare 


Form, but not both of equal Dimenſions. In 


each, of thefe there is a little Channel, through 
which their Waters formerly flow'd into the 
Aqueduct; and thus the united Streams of the 
three Ciſterns were convey*'d to Tyre, and diſ- 
pers'd over that City. 

Wet now come to take a View of Jeruſalem, 
that once famed Metropolis of the Jewih Mo- 
narchy and Worſhip, whoſe Origin, Glory, 
and dreadful Cataſtrophe, are too well known 
to be here related. It is is ſituated on a rocky 


Mountain, with ſteep Aſcents on all Sides ex- 


cept 
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cept on the North, and ſurrounded with a dee 

Valley, which is again encompaſs'd with Hills 
at a moderate Diſtance. The private Build- 
ings are very mean, the Streets narrow, and 
ſeveral of them full of Ruins; and, though 
its Circumference is ſcarce three Miles, it is but 
thinly inhabited. It is likewiſe to be obſerv'd, 
that the Situation of the preſent Feruſalem is 
diſferent from that of the ancient City; for 
Mount Catvary, which was formerly appropri- 
ated to the Execution of MalefaCtors, was ſhut 
out of the Walls as a polluted Place; whereas 
ſince our Saviour's ſuſfering upon it, the Reve- 
rence paid to it by the Chriſtians on that account 
has occaſion'd ſuch an Alteration, that it now 
ſtands almoſt in the Centre of the City; and, 
on the contrary, Mount Sion, the molt eminent 
Part of the old Feruſalem, is now left without 
the Walls. Ina Word, the only Thing that 
renders Jeruſalem conſiderable at preſent, is the 
great Refort of Pilgrims thither; and the ac- 
commodating them with Nec-flaries ſeems to 
be the principal Buſineſs ci the Inhabitants. 

IT is againſt Eofter that the Chriſtian Pil- 
grims repair to Jeruſalem in the greateſt Num- 
bers, to attend ti.e rehigious Solemnity of that 
Seaſon in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
This Church, with many ethers throughout Pa- 
leſtine, was founded by the E mpreſs Helena, 
Mather of Corftontine the Great, whoſe Piety 
led her to take a View of a Country wich had 
been the Theatre of the Redemption of Mankind, 


and 
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A 
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and particularly the City of Feruſalem, which, 
to the utmoſt of her Power, ſhe enlarged and 
adorn'd with magnificent Structures. The 
Length of this Church, which is built upon 
Mount Calvary, is about an hundred Paces, 
and its Width ſixty, having at the Weſt End 
of it a ſquare Tower or Steeple, which appears 
ſomewhat ruinous, but the Edifice in general 
is kept in good Repair, and looks ſumptuous 
and majeſtic. The Nave or Body of the 
Church is round, and has two circular Gal- 
leries one above another, ſupported by large 
ſquare Pillars, formerly faced with white Mar- 
ble. Here we ſee ſeveral Motaic Pictures in 
concave Niches, repreſenting Prophets, Apo- 
ſtles, Sc. and amongſt the reſt are the Effigies 
of the Emperor Conſtantine and his Mother He- 
lena, the Foundreſs of the Building. This Part 
of the Church is cover'd with a Dome, ſuſtain'd 
by Rafters of Cedar, having an Opening at top, 
through which it receives a ſutfcient Light. 
Exactly underneath tins Aperture 1s the Holy 
Sepul: hre, which at firſt was a Cave under- 
ground, but the Rock about it having been 
cut away, it is now conſiderably above the 
Pavement of the Church, and is hewn into 
the Form of a Chapel, We are forced to 
creep into this Chapel or Grotte, if we may 
call it fo, the Entrance being not above a Yard 
high; but within it is about eight Feet ſquare, 
and as much in Height, all cut out of. he 
oll 
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ſolid Rock, and lined with white Marble. The 


Tomb wherein our Lord was laid is raiſed in 
Form of an Altar almoſt three Feet from the 
Floor, extending the whole Length and half 
the Breadth of this little Chapel, fo that there 
is not Room for above three Perſons to kneel 
without much Inconvenience. A great Num- 
ber of Lamps, which are kept here continually 
burning, make the Place exceſſively hot, the 
Smoke whereof evades by Vent-Holes cut thro? 
the Roof, over which there is a ſmall Canopy 
cover'd with Lead, ſupported by ſix double 
Corinthian Columns. The Outſide of the Cha- 
pel is likewiſe adorn'd with ten beautiful Pillars 
of white Marble, adjoining to the Wall, and 
ſuſtaining a Corniche. 

Tus Choir of this Church is not unlike that 
of our Cathedrals. It is ſeparated from the Nave 
by a Wall, which has a Door oppoſite to that 
of the Holy Sepulchre; and to the Eaſt it ter- 
minates in a Semicircle, where the High Altar 
ſtands, which is richly gilt, and hung round 
with the Pictures of ſeveral Saints, painted full- 
faced after the Manner of the Greeks, to whom 
the Choir belongs; but the Privilege ot ſaying 
Maſs in the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre is 
contined to the Latins. A Dome of Free-ſtone 
covers this Choir, which is cloſe at top, rough- 
caſt on the Outſide, and ſupported by large 
Pillars. 

SeveRAL Parts of this Church are diftin- 
guiſh'd by the Name of Holy Places, and look'd 

You. II. N' 25. Hh upon 
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upon with more than ordinary Veneration, as 
having ſome particular Actions done in them 
relating to the Sufferings, Death, Burial, and 
Reſurrection of our Bleſſed Saviour; and each 
of theſe ſacred Places has its reſpective Altar. 
— One of theſe is call'd the Chapel of Deriſion, 
wherein there is an Altar ſuſtain'd by two Pillars, 
and underneath it a Piece of greyiſh Marble, on 
which they ſay the Soldiers placed our Saviour 
when they crown'd him with T horns, and mock'd 
him, ſaying, Hail, King of the Fews.--T he Chapel 
of the Priſon is another, being a little dark Place 
wherein they ſay our Lord was confin'd whilſt 
Things were preparing for his Crucifixion, and 
where the Greets keep a Lamp continually burn- 
ing—Another of the Holy Places is a particular 
Part of Mount Calvary, about twelve Yards 
ſquare, which is left much higher than the 
Flor of the Church, having Steps to go up to 
it; and here they pretend to ſhew the very 
Place where our Saviour was nail'd to the Croſs. 
This Chapel is cover'd all over with Moſaic 
Work; and in the Middle of the Pavement 
there are ſome Marble Stones of ſeveral Co- 
lours, deſign'd to point out the Spot where our 
Lord's Blood fell when his Hands and Feet 
were pierced. Here are two Altars, before 
which hang fixteen Lamps, and a Candleſtick 
with twelve Branches. — In an adjoining Chapel 
the Rock riſes above the Floor in Form of an 
Altar, which is cover'd with white Mari le, 
and in the Middle of it is a round Hole, about 

ſeven 
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fever. Inches in Diameter, and two Feet deep, 
which is affirm'd to be the very ſame wherein 
the Foot of the Croſs was fix'd, on which our 
Saviour ſuffer'd; and juſt by we fee a Cleft in 
the Rock, which is evidently genuine and na- 
tural, and ſaid to be made by the Earthquake 
which happen'd at that Time. This Hole is 
now plated with Silver, and on each Side of it 
the Places where the two Thieves were cruct- 
hed are reprefented by two Croff-s fix'd on 
little Marble Pedeſtals.— The Stone of Union 
is about ſeven Feet long, and two broad, 
adorn'd all round with a chequer'd Border of 
white and red Marble, and incloſed within Iron— 
Rails to prevent its being trod upon. It is {o 
call'd as being ſuppoſed the very Spot where 
our Lord's Body was anointed, and prepared 
with Myrrh and Aloes for the Burial. — To 
theſe might be added ſeveral other Holy Places, 
as that where the Soldiers drvided our Saviour's 
Garments; where the Croſs was found on which 
he ſuffer' d“; where he appear'd to Mary Mag- 
dalen after his Reſurrection, Cc. all which 
Things are ſuppoſed to have been tranſacted 
within the narrow Limits of this ſacred Stru- 
cture. 


It is ſaid the Place where thrown by the Jews, and 
our Savieur's Croſs was diſ- cever'd with Filth and Rub- 
cover'd was formerly a Ditch biſh. Here it lay buried tilt 
at the Foot of Mount Ca/- the Time of the Emprefs 
vary, into which it was Helena, who, upon the In- 
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THERE are many more remarkable Things 
in and about the City of FJeruſalem, ſome 
of which it ſeems proper to mention, as they 
are generally ſhewn to Travellers. Upon Mount 
Moriah the Turks have built a Moſque, which 
1s frequently call'd the Temple of Solomon, and 
15 ſuppoſed to ſtand upon the ſame Ground that 
was formerly taken up by the Holy of Holies. 
t is an octogonal Building, cover'd with a Cu- 
pola, and though it is neither a large nor ele- 
gant Structure, it makes a grand Appearance 
by the ſole Advantage of its Situation. The 
Turks have incloſed the Area where Solomon's 
Temple formerly ſtood, and will not ſuffer a 
C hriftian, on Pain of Death, to go within its 
Borders, but it may be diſtinctly view'd from 
tie Top of a Houſe call d Pilate”s Palace, and 


formation of a certain Few, 
cauſed Workmen to dig to 
a great E where at laſt 
they fo three Crofles ; 
dut being at a Loſs how to 
diſtinguith the Croſs of Chri/? 
from thoſe of the two Male- 
faftors crucified with him, 
the Doubt (we are told) was 
remov'd by a Miracle, a 
fick Woman being imme- 
diately cured of her Diſeaſe 
by touching our Saviour's 
Croſs, after ſhe had touch'd 
both the other Croſſes with- 
out receiving the leaſt Be- 


nefit. The Jew, who had 


been the Inſtrument of this 
Diſcovery, and was an Eye- 
Witneſs of the Miracle, be- 
came a Convert to Chriſtia- 
nity, and was afterwards Bi- 
ſhop of Feruſalem. What 
Truth three is in all this 
Story, we leave to the Rea- 
der's Judgment ; but this is 
certain, that the Day on 
which the Invention of the 
Croſs is ſuppoſed to have 
happen'd, wiz. the 3d of 
May, is obſerv'd as a Feſti- 
val by the Church of Rome. 


one 
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one may plainly ſee that it muſt have coſt im- 
menſe Labour to level ſuch a ſpacious Area up- 
on ſo itrong and rocky a Mountain. 

From this pretended Palace of Pilate, where- 
in the Turkiſh Sangiack now reſides, begins 
what the Chriſtians call the Dolorous Way, that 
is, the Way that our Lord was led to Calvary, 
the Place of his Crucifixion, which is about a: 
Mile diſtant. In this Journey we pals under an 
old Arch that croſſes the Street, in the Side of 
which there is a Window, where Pilate is ſaid 
to have preſented Chrit to the People, ſaying, 
Behold the Man: And a little farther we are 
ſhewn the Ruins of a Church, built on the Place 
where the Bleſſed Virgin is reported to have 
fallen into a Swoon, on ſecing our Lord bear- 
ing his Croſs and uſed with Indignity. We 
likewiſe paſs by the Gate of Judgment, through: 
which Malefactors were anciently led to the 
Place of Execution, and which ftood in the 
Weſtern Wall of old Jeruſalem, but is now con- 
ſiderably within the City. 

AmoNnGST other Antiquities they ſhew us an 
ancient Building, which is made uſe of as a: 
Priſon, and is the very ſame {they ſay) from: 
which St. Peter was deliver'd by an Angel. A- 
bout a Furlong from thence ſtands an old Church: 
belonging to the Greeks, ſaid to have been e- 
rected by the pious Helena, upon the Ground 
where the Houſe of Zebedee formerly ſtood, 
who they tell us was a Fiſherman, and uſed to» 
bring Fiſh from Joppa to Feruſalem, Where: 
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the Houie of Mark ſtood, to which St. Peler 
retired after his miraculous Deliverance, the 
. Syrians have a ſmall Church, wherein they boaſt 
of having a Syriac Manuſcript of the New Te- 
ftament about nine hundred Years old, and a 
little Stone Font made uſe of by the Apoſtles 
themſelves. In the Church of the Armenians, 
which has a beautiful Pulpit made of Tortoiſe- 
Shell and Mother of Pearl, they ſhew three 
great Stones, which are reckon'd of extraordi- 
nary Value; one of them being the Stone on 
which Moſes broke the two Tables, another 
being brought from the Place of our Saviour's 
Baptiſm, and the third from that of his Tranſ- 
figuration. 

IT would be endleſs, or at leaſt tedious, to 
enumerate the pretended Curioſities of this Kind, 
with which Strangers are amuſed; and there- 
fore we ſhall take Leave of Jeruſalem, after 
having mention'd a few Particulars obſervable 
in its Neighbourhood. Going out of the City 
at the Gate of Bethlebem, we fee Bathſbeba's Pool, 
as it is call'd, being ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
wherein ſhe was waſhing herſelf when David 
fpied her from the Terrace of his Palace. Paſſing 
by this Pool, we enter the Valley of Hinnom, on 
the Weſt Side whereof is the Potter's Field, 
or Aceldama, that is, the Field of Blood, being 
purchaſed by the thirty Pieces of Silver, the 
Price of the innocent Blood of our Saviour. 
At preſent it is calPd the Holy Field, on account 
of the Veneration it has among Chriftians. * he 
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Piece of Ground is only about thirty Yards 
long, and half as much in Breadth, being now 
the Burying-Place of the Armenians. One half 
of it is taken up by a ſquare Fabrick, near 
twelve Yards high, over which are five Open- 
ings, in the Form of Cupola's, large enough 
to let down a Corpſe, the Fleſh whereof it is 
faid to conſume in the Space of eight and forty 
Hours. The Chriſtians in Jeruſalem give Cre- 
dit to this Account, and Mr. Sandys himfelf 
acknowledges his Belief of it, induced thereto 
by the ſmall Dimenſions of the Place, the great 
Number of Burials there, and the Multitude of 
Bones that are piled about it; but Mr. Maundrell 
ſays, that looking through the Holes at top he 
could fee many Bodies under ſeveral Degrees 
of Decay; from whence he conjectures, that 
this Grave does not make ſuch quick Diſpatch 
with the Corpſes committed to it as it is com- 
monly reported. 

Nor far from this Field we fee a Cave hewn 
out of the Rock, conſiſting of feveral Rooms 
one within another, wherein the Apoſtles are 
ſaid to have conceaFd themſelves when they 
forſook their Maſter, on his being apprehended 


in the Garden. This Cave was perhaps at firſt 


made for a Sepulchre, and might after- 
wards ſerve for a Hermitage; but, be that as it 
will, it appears to have been formerly adorn'd 
with Painting and Gilding, and ſome pretend 
ſtill to diſcern the Pictures of ſeveral of the 
Apoſtles. From hence we ſoon come to the 


Valley 
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Valley of Fehoſhaphat, where we ſee the Well 
of Nehemiah, or rather a dry Pit, ſaid to be 
the Place from whence he recover'd the Fire of 
the Altar, which had lain hid there during the 
Time of the Babylonihh Captivity. On the ſame 
Side of the Valley is the Pool of Siloam, whi- 
ther our Saviour ſent the blind Man to waſh, 
after having anointed his Eyes with Earth and 
Spittle. About a Furlong from hence is the 
Fountain of the Bleſſed Virgin, to which we 
deſeend by ſeveral Steps, the Spring lying deep 
in the Cavity of a Rock. At no great Di- 
ſtance from this Place they ſhew us the Spot 
where Judas hang'd himſelf after he had be- 
tray d our Saviour; and a little farther, on the 
ſame Side of the Valley, we fee ſeveral Jewt/þ 
Monuments, two. whereof ſeem to be valuable 
Antiquities, uſually call'd the Sepulchre of Za- 
chary, and the Pillar of Abſalom. 

TIE firſt of theſe, ſuppoſed to be that of 
Zachary who was ſlain between the Temple and 
the Altar, is cut out of the natural Rock, is of 
a quadrangular Form, about ſix Yards high, 
and beautified with Doric Columns of the ſame 
entire Stone, which ſupport the Corniche ; and. 
above that the Roof riſes in the Shape of a 
pointed Diamond. Abſalom's Pillar is ſome- 
times call'd his Tomb or Sepulchre ; however, 
he was not buried here, but perhaps the Mo- 
nument might be hewn out of the Rock in his 
Life-time, to preſerve the Memory of his Name 
after the Death of his male Iflve, The Work 
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is lofty, and its Sides and Corners are adorn'd 
with Doric Pilaſters; but after it has run a little 
way in a ſquare Form, it changes into a Round, 
and terminates in a Point, the Top of it being 
almoſt ſhaped like a Bell. A great many Stones 
lie near this Monument, which are thrown there 
by Turks and Jews, as well as Chriſtians, in De- 
teſtation of Ab/alom's Rebellion againſt his Fa- 
ther. 

KzzyinG along the Bottom of the Valley, 
we come to the Sepulchre of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
made at the Expence of the pious Empreſs 
heretofore mention'd. That Part of it above- 
ground is a ſquare Building, flat at the Top; 
and on the South Side of it there is a Door, 
from whence there is a Deſcent of about fifty 
Steps. When we are half way down, they ſhew 
us on the Right Hand the Sepulchre of Anna, 
the Mother of the Bleſſed Virgin, and on the 
Left that of Joſeph her Huſband. At the Bot- 
tom of the Stairs we enter a ſpacious Church, 
wall'd on each Side, and arch'd above with the 
natural Rock. In the Middle of the Church 1s 
a little ſquare Chapel, faced with Marble ; and 
oppoſite to the Door is the Virgin's Tomb, in 
Form of an Altar, where they ſay ſhe was bu- 
ried by the Apoſtles. The Turks, as well as 
Chriſtians, have a great Veneration for this 
Plate, and contribute to the Charge of eighteen 
Lamp: which are kept here continually burn- 
ing. Each End of the Church is ſemicircular, 
in one of which ſtands the great Altar, = 

whic 
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which the Light deſcends from a Cupola above, 
and at the other End there is a Well of very 
good Water. 

Cross1NnG the Valley of Fehoſhaphat, we come 
to Mount Olivet, or the Mount of Olives, the 
loftieſt Eminence in the Neighbourhood of Je- 
ruſalem, which overlooks the higheſt Part of 
the City. and is held in extraordinary Veneration 
by the Chriſtians, and even by the Mahometans 
themſelves. Half way up the Hill we come to 
ſeveral Grottos, which are call'd the Sepulchres 
of the Prophets; and a little higher there is a 

rotto or ſubterraneous Church, conſiſting of 
twelve arched Vaults, wherein they ſay the 
Apoſtles framed the Creed which bears their 
Name. On the Top of this Hill, from whence 
the Saviour of the World aſcended into Hea- 
ven, the Empreſs Helena cauſed a magnificent 
Church and Monaftery to be erected, the 
greateſt Part whereof is now in Ruins; but 
there is a little octogonal Chapel ſtill remaining, 
with a Dome over it ſuſtain'd by eight Pillars 
of white Marble. This is call'd the Chapel of 
the Aſcenſion, and is at preſent in the Poſſeſſion 
of the Mahometans, who make the Chriſtians 
pay a {mall Matter for Admiſſion to ſee a Ca- 
Yity in the Rock which they pretend is the 
Print of one of our Saviour's Feet. 

BeTween the Foot of Mount Olivet and the 
Brook Cedron we are ſhewn the Garden of 
Gethſemane, a Piece of Ground about fixty 
Yards ſquare, and planted with Olive-Trees of 

an 
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an uncommon Size, which are ſaid to be the 
ſame that grew there in the Time of our Sa- 
viour. At the upper End of the Garden there 
is a flat naked Rock, where they ſay the Apo- 
ſtles tell aſleep during our Lord's Agony; and 
near this Place is a Grotto, wherein our Savi- 
our is ſuppoſed to have undergone that bitter 
Part of his Paſſion, when his Sweat was as it 

were great Drops of Blood falling to the Ground. 
From NN it is uſual to make an Ex- 
curſion, and tak® a View of Bethlehem, which 
is now dwindled to a ſmail Village, but will 
be ever memorable for being the Birth-Place of 
the Saviour of Mankind, and on this Account 
it is much reſorted to by Pilgrims. Here we 
find a magnificent Church, built by the Em- 
preſs ſo often mention'd, over the very Spot 
where our Saviour is ſuppoſed to have been 
born. We enter this Edifice through a Portico 
{ſupported by ſixteen Pillars, and coming into 
the Nave or Body of the Churuh, we find its 
lofty Roof, which is of Cedar, ſupported by 
four Rows of Marble Columns. The Choir is 
large, and terminates in a Semicircle, where 
frauds the High Altar; and on each Hand are 
two other Diviſions, with their reſp: ctive Altars. 
A noble Cupola, leaded on the Outſide, and 
adorn'd within with Moſaic Figures, covers 
this Part of the Church; and near the great 
Alt ir are two litt! lights of Marvle Steps, by 
which we deſcend into c. Cape! of the Nati- 
vie, wle there is an Altar, Wich ſeveral Lamps 
con- 
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continually burning before it. Deſcending a 
few Steps lower, we are ſhewn the Manger 
wherein our Lord was laid, which is hewn out 
of the Rock, about two Feet high from the 
Floor, and 1s lined with white Marble. 

Ar a little Diſtance from the Latin Convent 
is the Grotto of the Virgin, held in great Vene- 
ration on account of a Tradition that the Vir- 
gin Mary hid herſelf there with her Son Jeſus, 
to avoid the Fury of Herod, whilſt Joſeph made 
the neceſſary Preparations for their Departure 
into Egypt. It is of a circular Form, cut out of 
a chalky Rock, and his an Altar in it, where 
Maſs is ſometimes celebrated. Over this Grotto 
ſtood a Nunnery, built by St. Paula, a Roman 
L ady, who there ended her Days; but nothing 
of it now remains, except the Foundation. 

ABouT four Miles South of Bethlehem are 
thoſe famous Fountains or Pools, ſaid to have 
been the Contrivance and Delight of Solomon. 
They are three in Number, one above another, 
and fo diſpoſed that the Waters of the upper- 
moſt deſcend into the ſecond, and thoſe of the 
ſecond into the third. Their Form is qua- 
drangular, and each of them about ninety Paces 
broad, but as to their Length they are ſome- 
what different. They are very deep, and lined 
all round with a Wall, except where the natural 
Rock makes it unneceſſary; and indeed it muſt 
be acknowledged they are a Work not unwor- 
thy of that wiſe Prince whoſe Name they bear, 
and contain ſuch a Store of excellent Spring- 

Water, 
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Water, as perhaps cannot be found in any other 
Part of Paleſtine.— The Remains of an Aque- 
duct, which convey'd Water from hence to 
Jeruſalem, are (till to be ſeen, being a Sort of 
coarſe Marble Stones, perforated and let into 
one another after the Manner of Pipes, and, 
for their better Preſervation, cover'd over with 
a Cale or Arch of ſmaller Stones, cemented 
together with a very durable Mortar; and yet 
as ſtrong as this Work has been, the Turks and 
Arabs have ſo deſtroy'd it, that though it for- 
merly extended five or ſix Leagues, there are 
only ſome Fragments of it here and there re- 
maining. | | 

THe Reader perhaps may think we have 
detain'd him too long upon the Subject of An- 
tiquities, but we hope he will excuſe us, con ſi- 
dering we are in Countries that abound with 
Curioſities of that Nature, and which will not 
occur very frequently in the remaining Part of 
eur Work. However, we cannot forbear men- 
tioning an extraordinary Piece of Antiquity, 
which Travellers of undoubted Veracity and 
Judgment inform us is ſtil] exiting in the Plain 
of Rephidim, to the Weſtward of Mount Sinai. 
Here the I/raclites encamp'd when they came 
out of the Wilderneſs of Sin, and murmur'd 
for Want of Water; on which Occaſion God 
was pleaſed to ſupply their Wants in a mira- 
culous Manner, by cauſing Maſes to ſmite the 
Rock with his Rod, who from thence call'd 
the Place Maſſab and Merivah, This Rock of 

Vol. II. N'. 26. 11 Meri- 
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Meribah, or of Rephidim, is ſtill to be ſeen 
lying looſe by itſelf, though it feems to have 
belong'd to Mount Sinai, being 2 large Block 
of red Granite, whereof the greateſt Part of 
that Hill conſiſts. Its Height is about twelve 
Feet, and on the Top of it, as well as down 
each Side, there is a Sort of Channel form'd 
(as is ſuppoſed) by the Water, it appearing co 
be incruſted, and of a different Colour from 
the reſt of the Rock. There are likewiſe ſe- 
veral Apertures along this Channel, of various 
Dimenſions, from whence the Water is ima- 
gined to have iſſued, and which indeed ſeem 
to be evident Tokens of the Truth of the Mi- 
racle; to Jay nothing of certain Fiſſures within 
the Openings, which cannot poſſibly have been 
the Work of Art, nor does Chance appear to 
have had any Hand in their Formation. This 
Rock is call'd the Stone of Moſes by the Arabs, 
who believe it endued with extraordinary Vir- 
tues, and accordingly put Herbs into the Holes 
2bove-mention*d, and then give them to their 
Camels as a Remedy for all their Diſorders, 
Havins ſeveral times mention'd the Arabs, 
we think it not improper to conclude this Ar- 
ticle with a ſhort Account of that People, with 
whoſe ſingular Way of Life fame of our Rea- 
ders may be little acquainted. The Arabs are 
the Deſcendants of IJſmael, of whom the Angel 
foretold that he would be a wild Man, and that 
his Hand would be againſt every Man, and every 
Man's 
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Man's Hand againſt bim: And this is almoſt 
literally true of his Poſterity to this Day, many 
of whom make it their Buſineſs to attack and 
plunder Travellers, and are alſo frequently at 
Variance with one another, keeping up impla- 
cable and hereditary Animoſities among them- 
ſelves. This indeed is not the Character of the 
whole People, for ſome of them are remarkable 
for their civil Behaviour. They uſually live in 
Tents, continuing in one Place as long as they 
have Water and Shrubs for their Camels to 
feed upon, and when they are ſpent removing 
to another. It is in Camels, and perhaps a few 
Goats and Sheep, that their Riches confift; 
but their common Food is Dates and Goat's- 
Milk. If they kill a Sheep, they eat it all at 
once, though they have nothing but Bread to 
live upon the Day after. They are very fond 
of Veniſon, but Camel's Fleſh is reckon'd one 
of their greateſt Dainties. If a Traveller is 
liberal to them, and give them ſomething to 
eat, they ſeldom do him any Injury; nor are 
they churliſh- themſelves in this Refpe&, but 
will invite Strangers to eat with them as they 
paſs by their Encampments, and are pleated to 
ſee them conform readily to their Cuſtoms. 

Or this Diſpoſition ſome Engliſh Merchants 
were Witneſſes, who m their Journey through 
the Deſert between Aleppo and Palmyra met 
with an Encampment of Arabs under an E- 


' © Cen. xvi. 12. : 
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mir * or Prince named AM hne. This Prince's 
Tents cover'd a large Plain, and took up fo 
vaſt a Space that the utmoft Extent of them 
could not be diſcern'd from a neighbouring E- 
minence. The Emir's Tent was nearly in the 
Middle, the reſt being pitch'd about it, not in 
a circular Manner, but extending in Length as 
the Plain open'd, for the better Conveniency 
of a Stream of Water which ran through the 
Encampment. As ſoon as the Merchants a- 
lighted, they were conducted by the Emir's Of- 
ficers to a very noble Tent pitch'd next to his 
own, and before Supper the Prince paid them 
a Viſit in Perſon, bidding chem welcome to Fay 
{rhe Name of the Spring near which they were 
encamp'd) and aſking them what they had ſeen 
in their Travels. When Supper was brought 
in, there was a large Diſh of Pilau, (or boil'd 
Rice) with twelve or thirteen Diſhes of ſeveral 
Sorts of Meat about it, all dreſs'd after their 
Manner, but exceeding good. After the Mer- 
chants had eat and drank what they pleaſed, 
they were ſucceeded by their Servants, it being 
the Cuſtom of the Arabs and Turks, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, to eat at the ſame Table, 
the beſt Sort ſitting down firſt, and ſo in Order, 
till all have done.—Next Morning the Prince 


Emir is a Title of Dig- Mahomet. They are held 
pity or Quality among the in great Veneration, and 
Turks and Saracens, attri- have the ſole Privilege of 
buted to fuch as are de- wearing a green Turban. 
ſcended from their Prophet. 

went 
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went to a great Entertainment made him by 
one of his Grandees, for which Purpoſe two 
young Camels were kill'd, which is the higheſt 
Piece of Magnificence amongſt theſe People. 
The Tent was very large, and to make it the 
more capacious, it was left open at one End, 
the King being ſeated at the other upon a Place 
raiſed with Cuſhions and Quilts, and Carpets 
before him. He did not fit croſs-legg'd, as 
the reſt of the Company were obliged to do, 
but in a leaning Poſture. They ſeem'd to ob- 
ſerve an exact Order with Reſpect to thei 
Places, and when any Perſon of Note enter'd, 
tho who were near his Scat role up, and ſtood 
till he had ſeated himſelf, but far the greateſt 
Part of the Company could not get within the 
Ring. The Dinner was ſerv'd up in large 
wooden Bowls carried by two Men, of which 
Sort, beſides ſmall ones, there were fifty or ſixty. 
In the Centre was placed a Bowl of a larger 
Size, fill'd with Camel's Bones and a thin Sort 
of Broth in which they were boil'd. The reſt 
of the large Diſhes ſeem'd fill'd with the fame 
Sort of Food, which was a Kind of Plum- 
broth, made of Rice and Camel's Fleſh, and 
ſcaſon'd with Spices. The ſmaller Diſhes 4ike- 
wiſe contain'd Rice dreſs'd in different Ways, 
ſome of them having Leben pour'd upon them, 
which is thick ſour Milk much eſteem'd among, 
the Arabs, being very proper to quench Thirſt 
in their hot Country. As to Knives, Forks, 
Spoons, &c, they are uſcleſs Things among 

1 the 
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the Arabs, who thruſt their Hands into the 
Diſh, and eat by Handfuls, the Prince falling 
on the neareſt Diſh, and the reft following the 
Fxample : And becaufe the Diſhes placed in 
the Middle were too remote to be reach'd, there 
was a Perſon appointed on purpoſe to ſtep in 
amongſt them, who with a long Ladle help'd 
any one according to his Deſire. When the 
King had cat what he thought fit, he roſe up 
and waſh'd, and then retir'd to his former 
Seat. | 

Tus much may ſerve to give the Reader 
ſome Idea of the Manner of Life of theſe roving 
Arabians. Our next Step, according to the 
Method hitherto obſerv'd, is to deſcribe the re- 
markable modern Structures in the Afatic Do- 
minions of the Turks, which are chiefly their 
Moſques, and theſe being pretty much alike, a 
View of three or four will be ſufficient. 


BUIILDIN GS. 


EXT to Conſtantinople perhaps Aleppo is 

the molt opulent and confiderable City in 
Turky, if any Judgment may be form'd from 
its pul lick Structures; there being about a hun- 
dred and twenty Moſques within and without 
the Walls, and ſome of them very magnificent. 
The principal of theſe, ſuppoſed to have been 
built by the Empreſs Helena, is a ſumptuous. 
Edifice, and has a large Court before it paved 
With black and white Marble, and a great Ba- 


ſon 
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ſon with a Dome in the Middle, ſupported by 
ſix Marble Pillars. On the South, there is a 
Fountain cover'd with another Dome of like 
Structure; and round this Court runs a noble 
Portico of ſeventeen Arches on one Side, and 
eleven at each End, under which the Turks 
are frequent at their Devotions.— Some other 
Moſques in Aleppo are not much inferior to 
this, particularly one with a large and lofty 
Dome cover'd with Lead, as moſt are in Turky, 
which with the tall ſlender Minarets make their 
Cities look very handſome at a Diſtance. Here 
are alſo ſome Turkiſh Monaſteries, one of which 
is a moſt ſtately Building, adorn'd with a noble 
Fountain, and having a. fine Hall paved with 
Marble, and cover'd with a Cupola. 

Tae great Moſque of St. John at Damaſcas, 
formerly a Chriſtian Church, is reckon'd one 
of the moſt magnificent in Turi, being three 
hundred Paces in Length and ſixty in Breadth, 
and having a fine Court before it, paved with 
a Kind of Stones remarkable for their Tranſpa- 
rency. Round about it are Pillars of Marble, 
Porphyry, Jaſper, &c. which ſupport a Piazza 
very curiouſly painted 1 in Moſaic. It has twelve 
large Gates cover'd with Braſs, and ftamp'd all 
over with Arabic Characters. The Inſide is 
ſaid ro be hnely painted with Gold and Azure, 
but it is not caſy to come at a Sight of it; for 
no Chriſtian is permitted to enter it, without 
foxfeiting his Life or his Religion. 

Bur 
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Bur of all the Turtiſb Moſques, none are 
more ſumptuous, or had in greater Veneration, 
than N of Mecca and Medina, which arc 
reſorted to at certain Seaſons by prodigious 
Numbers of Mabometan Pilgrims, the former 
being the Place of their Prophet's Nativity, the 
latter of his Burial. The Kaaba, or Holy Tem- 
ple, at Mecca, towards which the Diſciples of 
Mabomet turn their Faces when they pray, and 
to which they are obliged to make a Pilgrimage 
at leaſt once in their Lives“, either in Perſon 
or by Proxy, is a little ſquare Building about 
lifteen Feet long, twelve broad, and thirty high. 
It is girt round with two Belts of Gold, the one 
near the Bottom, the other near the Top. The 
Door is of beaten Silver, and a Spout of Gold 
carries off the Water that falls upon the Roof. 
The Walls are conſtantly cover'd with Hang- 
ings of black Silk, ſent thither every Year at 
the Expence of the Grand Signtor; and the 
Building is ſurrounded with a beautiful Cloyſter, 
which ſerves as a Moſque cr Place of Devotion, 
the holy Temple itſelf being only open on 
tome ſolemn Feſtivals. 


* M. Thevenct tells us, 
that Malomet was not the 
firſt Author of theſe Pilpri- 
mages to Micca, but that 
the Aratiars, for many Ages 
before him, uſed to frequent 
it in the ſame Manner, and 


made it the Center of their 


Pagan Worſhip, out of Ve- 
neration for the MKaata, 
which they believed (as the 
Turks ſtill do) was built by 
Abraham. | 


IT 
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Ir cannot be expected we ſhould have very 
particular or certain Accounts of this Holy 
Temple at Mecca, ſince Chriſtians are not per- 
mitted to come within five Miles of the City; 
and a Prohibition of the ſame Kind forbids 
their approaching within a certain Diſtance of 
Medina, a Place celebrated for the Tomb of 
Mabomet. The Moſque, in which this ſtately 
Monument is preſerved, is a majeſtic Edifice, 
fupported by four hundred Columns, and i- 
luminated by a great Number of Lamps con- 
tinually burning. k has a Dome cover*d with 
Plates of Silver, and Cloth of Gold is ſpread 
upon the Floor. The Tomb itſelf, which the 
Arabs call Turbe, is ſupported by black Marble 
Pillars, and encompaſs d with a Baluſtrade of 
Silver; for as to the vulgar Notion of its being 
ſuſpended in the Air by the Power of two 
Magnets, it hath been long enough exploded. 
The Whole is incloſed with a Wall, which is 
pierced with Windows fenced with Silver- 
Grates, and enrich'd on the Inſide with pre- 
cious Stones of great Beauty and Value. A 
great many Lamps are kept hurning round this 
Tomb, which is cover'd with a rich Pall of 
Gold and Silver Tifſue, ſent annually from Cairo 
by the Grand Signior's Order. He likewiſe 
ſends a fine Copy of the Koran, and one of the 
beſt Camels in the Country is choſen to have 
the Honour of carrying the Preſent; after which 
the Beaſt is exempted from . Labour the reſt of 
his Days, and when he grows old they kill and 

eat 
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eat him with great Solemnity. And we may 
add, that the Mahometans who have made the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca, and viſited their Prophet's 
famous Tomb, are ever after reputed Saints, 


and may even be wicked with Impunity. 


TRADE, ManuFacTuREs, c. 


. RNA and Aleppo are undoubtedly the 
= moſt trading and Houriſhing Cities in all 
the Aſiatic Turky, vaſt Quantities of rich Mer- 
chandiſe being continuaily tranſported thither 
from Perfia, Arabia, Tartary, and other Coun- 
tries, by Caravans of Mules and Camels, and 
thence by Sea to all Parts of Europe. M. Tourne- 
Fort conſiders Tocet as the Center of the Trade 
of Auatolia, and according to his Account tha: 
City is conſiderable for its Manufactures, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of Copper Veſſels and Utenſils, which 
they make very handfome, and ſend to Con- 
fantineple and Egypt. They have their Cop- 
per from Mines about ten Days Journey from 
Tocat towards the Side of Angora, and from 
others three Days Journey from Tre iſond, but 
theſe are not ſo rich as the former. The painted 
Cloth of Tocat is not ſo beautiful as that of 
Perſia, but they vend it in Muſcovy and Crim 
Tartary, and even in France, according to the 
above-mention'd Author. Their Silk Manu- 
facture is not inconſiderable, a great Quan- 
tity of the Perfian Silk, as well as Turkiſh, 


being 
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being uſed in making ſlight Stuffs, Buttons, 
Frogs, &c. | 
Tu City of Damaſcus in Syria is particularly 
famous for its Manufactures of Iron and Steel, 
many thouſand Hands being there employ'd in 
making Scimetars, Swords, Knives, and other 
Cutlery Wares, which are in great Requeſt all 
over Twurky, on account of their excellent Tem- 
per. From this City the Art of Damaskeening 
likewiſe had its Origin, as the Name implics“; 
by which we mean that of adorning Iron, Stecl, 
Sc. by making Inciſions therein, and killing 
them up with Gold or Silver Wire, chiefly ufc 
in enriching Sword-Hlades, Guards, Locks o 
Piſtols, Sc. This Art is partly Moſaic Work, 
partly Engraving, and partly Carving. As 
Moſaic Work, it conſiſts of Pieces inlayed ; as 
Engraving, the Metal is indented ; and as Carv- 
ing, Gold and Silver are wrought therein in 
Relievo. There are two Methods of damaskeen- 
ing, the firſt of which is moſt beautiful, viz. 
when the Arrtiſt cuts the Metal with Tools pro- 
per for engraving, and then fills up the Inciſions 
or Notches with a pretty thick Wire. In the 
other, which is only ſuperficial, the Workman 
makes Hatches or Strokes acroſs the Steel with 


If the Art had not its 
Riſe at Damaſcus, the Work- 
men of that City ſeem at 
leaſt to have excell'd in it 
beyond thoſe of other Coun- 
tries; though M. Felibien 


attributes the Perfection of 
the Art to his Country man 
Cur finet, who was famous for 


it in the Reign of Henry the 
Fourth. 


a Cut- 
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a'Cutting-Knife, ſuch as is uſed in making ſmall 


Files. 


For the firſt it is requiſite the Gravings 


be made in Dove-tail Form, that the Wire, 
which is thruſt forcibly into them, may adhere 


the more ſtrongly. 


In the ſecond Way, which 


is the moſt uſual as being the moſt eaſy, they 
heat the Steel till it changes to a violet or 
blueiſh Colour, , and having hatch'd it over, 


they 


draw the Deſign or Ornament intended 


with a ſmall braſs Point or Bodkin, and then 
conducting or chaſing the fine Wire according 
to the Figures deſigned, they ſink it carefully 
with a Copper-Tool into the Hatches of the 
Metal.—It may be added, that to the Artificers 
of Damaſcus we originally owe that Sort of 
ſilken Stuff call'd Damast, which has ſome 
Parts of it raiſed above the Ground, repreſent- 
ing Flowers or other Figures. 

THe Manner of preparing Marreguin, com- 
monly call'd Morocco or Turky Leather, which 
is brought to us from the Levanz*, is fo curi- 
ous, and ſo little known amongſt us, that we 
think an Account of it will. be no difagreeable 


Concluſion of this Chapter. 


This Sort of 


Leather 1s the Skin of a Goat, or ſome Ani- 


® Some ſuppoſe, from the 
Name, that the Art of pre- 
paring theſe Skins was firſt 
borrow'd from the King- 
dom of Morocco, but of this 
there is no Certainty. We 
bave them indeed from Bar- 


bary, and ſo we have from 
France and Spain; but as 
they are chiefly brought 
from Afatic Turky, this 
ſeems a proper Place to 
ſpeak of the Art of drefling 
them. | 
mal 
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mal reſembling it, frequent in the Eaſtern Coun- 
tries, and is dreſs'd black, blue, red, yellow, 
Sc. Much of the yellow Kind is prepared at 
Tocat, of the red at Dzarbeck, a City on the 
River Tigris; and, in ſhort, the Manufacture 
is briſkly carried on at Aleppo, and ſeveral other 
Cities in the Turkiſh Dominions.— To prepare 
black Morocco, the Skins having been dried in 
the Hair are ſteep'd three Days and Nights in 
clear Water, ſtretch'd on a wooden Horſe or 
Leg like that uſed by Tanners, beaten with a 
large Knife, and ſteep'd afreſh in Water, which 
is chang'd daily. After this they are thrown 
into a large Vat in the Ground, full of Water 
in which Lime has been faked, from whence 
they are taken out every Night, and return'd 
again in the Morning, for fifteen Days together, 
They are then thrown into a freſh Vat of Lime 
and Water, and ſhifted Night and Morning, 
as before, for fifteen Days longer. Being then 
rinſed in cicar Water, and the Hair taken off 
with the Knife, they are put into a third Vat, 
and ſhifted about three Weeks in the ſame Man- 
ner; after which, being laid to ſteep twelve 
Hours in a River, they are put into Pails, and 
pounded with wooden Peſtics. They are then lu d 
on the Horſe, and the Ele h taken off; returned 
into freſh Water, and the Hlair- Side ſcraped; and 
after a third Soaking in be pews they are thrown 
into Pails of a parricul: r Form, having Holes 
at Bottom. Here they are 105 for the Space 
vf an Hour in different Waters, then ftretch'd 
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on the Leg, and ſcraped on each Side; and be- 
ing once more put into freſh Water, and 
ſtretch'd again, they are ſew'd up like Bags, 
leaving out the hind Legs, which make an A- 
perture for a Purpoſe that will preſently be 
mention'd. The Skins thus ſewed are put into 
luke-warm Water, wherein Dogs Excrement 
has been diflolved, and are there ſtirr'd about 
with long Poles for half an Hour or more, then 
left at Reſt a dozen Hours, when they are taken 
out and rinſed in freſh Water. They are now 
fill'd by a Tunnel, with a Preparation of Wa- 
ter and Sumac“ heated over the Fire till ready 
to boil, and as they are filFd, the hind Legs 
are ſew'd up to ſtop the Paſſage. In this State 
they are ſtirr'd about in a Veſſel of Water four 
Hours ſucceſſively, taken out, and heaped upon 
one another. After they are ſufficiently drain'd, 
they are open'd, and fill'd a ſecond time with 
the fame Preparation; then ſew'd up again, 
kept ſtirring two Hours, piled up, and drain'd 
as betore. This is once more repeated, but this 
laſt time they are ſtirr'd only a Quarter of an 
Hour, after which they are left till the next 


® Sumac or Ru, is 2a 
Shrub not unlike the little 
Service-Tree, growing in 
Spain, Turky, and other warm 
Countries. Its Berries or 
Fruit are aſtringent, and 
therefore of Uſe in Medi- 
cine. The Ancients uſed 


them to ſeaſon their Meat, 
whence the Tree is call'd 
Rhus obſoniorum; and from 
the Uſe made of the Leaves 
and ſmall Branches in dreſ- 
ling of Leather, it has ob- 
tain'd the Name of NY. 


Morn- 


coriariorum. 
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Morning, when they are laid to drain on a 
Rack, then open'd, the Sumac taken out, and 
the Skins folded in two from Head to Tail, the 
Hair-Side outwards, and laid over each other 
on the Leg to compleat their drairing. Being 
then ſtretch'd on a wooden Table, the remain- 
ing Fleſh and Sumac 1s ſcraped off, and the 
Hair-Side rubb'd over with Oil, and that again 
with Water. In this Condition they are wrung 
in the Hands, then ſtretch'd and preſs'd on 
the Table with an Iron- Inſtrument like that of 
the Curriers, the Fl-ſh-Side uppermoſt; and 
being afterwards turn'd, the Hair-Side is rubb'd 
ſtrongly over with Ruſhes, to ſqueeze out as 
much as poſſible of the Oil remaining within. 
Fhe firſt Courſe of Black is now laid on the 
Hair-Side, which 1s done by a Kind of Dye 
made of ſour Beer tinged with the Ruſt of Iron, 
Having then hung in the Air till they are half 
dry, they are ſtretch'd on a Table, and rubb'd 
over every way with a Pummel or wooden In- 
ſtrument full of Furrows croſſing each other, 
to raiſe the Grain. They are afterwards lightly 
ſprinkled with Water, then ſleek'd by rubbing 
them with Ruſhes, and having had a ſecond 
Courſe of Black, they are dried, laid on the 
Table, rubb'd over with a Pummel of Cork, 
wetted again, ſmooth'd over anew, and to raiſe 
the Grain the third time the wooden Pum- 
mel is uſed. After the Hair-Side has receiv'd 
theſe Preparations, it 1s ſtrongly rubb'd over 
with a voollen Cap, a Luſtre being given it by 

K k. 2 Bar- 
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Barberries, Citron, or Orange; and the Fleſh- 
Side is pared with a ſharp Knife. The whole 
Proceſs is finiſh'd by raiſing the Grain lightly 
with the Pummel of Cork, which leaves the 
Skins in a Condition for Sale or Ule. 

Tnz Reader will naturally imagine that the 
Order or Number of theſe Operations may 
vary in different Places, according'to the Dil- 
cretion or Fancy of the Workman, but the 
material Part is always the ſame. The Skins 
intended for red Morocco, after having under- 
gone a Proceſs much like the Beginning of that 
above deſcribed, are thrown into Water im- 
pregnated with Alum; after which they are 
crain'd, wrung out, pull'd on the Leg, and 
tolded the Fleſh inwards. In this State they 
receive their firſt Dye, by dipping them in a 
rd Liquor, prepared with Lac and ſome other 


ingredients, of which the Dreſſers of this Sort 


of Leather make a great Secret, They are 
afterwards thrown into Water, in which white 
Galls reduced to Powder have been fteep'd, 
where they are ſtirr'd inceſſantly for a Day to- 
gether ; and indeed the Sumac, Galls, and Alum 
jcem to be the chief Ingredients uſed in the 
Preparation of theſe beautiful Sorts of Leather 
for as to the particular Compoſitions uſed to 
communicate the various Dyes, they are Secrets 
lodg'd in the Breaſts of the Artificers, almoſt 
every one pretending to ſome peculiar Arca 


num. 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 
Of PER S IA. 


SPRINGS, 


* HERE is not, according to the beſt Ac-- 
counts, a Country in the World that has- 
more Mountains and fewer Rivers than: 
Perſia, fo that the Soil in general cannot be. 
much commended, being in many Places per-- 
feftly ſandy and barren, though others are ex- 
ceeding fruitful, producing Plenty of Grain and 
Herbage, Nor is Pera without its mineral 
Waters, of which the moſt frequented are thoſe 
of Baringe, half a League from Taurrs, and 
thoſe of Seid- Kent, another Village ſix Leagues. 
from that City. Theſe Waters are ſulphureous, 
and ſome of them ſcalding hot, whilft others. 
are ſurp:izingly cold. About ten Miles from 
Aſſeen, at the Foot of a high Mountain lying: 
North of Gombron or Bender-Abaſſi, there are 
ſeveral Springs both hot and cold, which are- 
reſorted to for the Cure of Venercat.Diforders,, 
rheumatic Pains, the Itch, Leproſy, and other 
cutaneous Diſtempers ;  but.they are only uſed: 
externally by bathing, the Water, . if drank, be-- 
ing found a very powerful Emetic. No People- 
ve near theſe Baths, but a few Sheds have- 
been erected for the Accommodation of Pa- 
K.k 3 Ucnts3 
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tients, who mult take care to furniſh themlelves 
with all other Conveniencies.—We might enu- 
merate many other medicinal Springs through- 
out this great Empire, but their Qualities being 
much the ſame, the Repetition of them would 
be tedious, and therefore we proceed to another 
Subject, viz. that of 


FosSS1Ls, 


AS Perſia 1s very mountainous, it abounds 

with Metals and Minerals, particularly Cop- 
per, Lead, and Iron, and perhaps with Gold 
and Silver, but the Perſians are too indolent to 
make ſuch Diſcoveries. They have likewiſe 
Plenty of good Marble; and near Bender- Congo, 
a Sea Port on the Perſiau Gulf, there are whole 
Hills of Sulphur, from whence it is dug up in 
Maſſes of different Bigneſs, and ſent in conſi- 
derable Quantities to the Indies. In the Eaſtern 
Parts of Per/jia there is found a pale, yellow, 
looſe earthy Subſtance or Marle, wherein Nitre 
or Salt-petre “ is lodg'd in imperceptible Parti- 


It is proper to obſerve, 


that the Nitre or Salt-petre 
af theModerns is a quite dif- 
ferent Subſtance from the 
Nitre or Natrum of the 
Ancients, which, though it 
has been neglected and not 
perfectly known for many 
Ages, is found in many 


Parts of {fa thrown up in 
little Hillocks on the Sur- 
face of the Earth, in Form 
of a coarſe looſe Powder. 
This (ſays Mr. Hill) is what 
Authors have uſually call'd 
Seap-· Eartb, andmight perhaps 
at this Day be made a pro- 
fable Branch of Commerce 


cles, 
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cles, as a Metal in its Ore, and is actually ob- 


tain'd from thence in great Abundance. This 
Earth is moderately heavy, eaſily crumbles to 
Powder on handling, melts freely in the Mouth, 
but leaves a Grittineſs between the Teeth, and 
a ſtrong Senſation of Salt-petre on the Tongue. 
Its natural Colour (as we have ſaid) is a pale 
Yellow, but it is ſometimes found whitiſh, 
reddiſh, or almoſt black, from an Admixture 
of other Earths amongſt it, tkough the yel- 
lower it is, the ſtronger is the Taſte of the 
Nitre. 

Tur Method of obtaining the Salt from this 
Earth or Ore is by Water, which does to it 
what Fires does to the Ores of Metals. For 
this Purpoſe a large deep Pit 1s prepared, well 
lined on the Inſide with Clay, which being half 
fill'd with Water, the Earth is thrown into it, 
where it is broken and moulder'd to Powder, 
and all well ſtirr'd together. Having let it 
ſtand four or five Days, they open a Hole in 
one Side of the Pit, which lets out all the clear 


not as ſuited to ſupply the 
Place of our Salt-petre, be- 
ing of a very different Na- 
ture, but as it would anſwer 
the Purpoſe of Pot-aſhes in 
the making of Soap and 
Glaſs, Mr. Hill has given 
very good Reaſons to think 
the Subſtance he deſcribes is 
the true Nitre of the ancient 
Greeks, and the ſame that 


is mention'd by. the Prophet 
Feremiah, who ſays, (Ch. ii. 
22.) though the Sinner aue 
himſcif with Nitre, yet his 
Iniquity is mark'd before the 
Lord; for this is evidently. 
ſpoken of a Subſtance that 
has an abſterfive or cleanſing 
Quality, and therefore not 
applicable to our modern 


Nure. 
Water 
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Water into a Channel, through which it. runs 
into another wide and ſhallow Pit, level at the 
Bottom, ſurrounded by ſlight Walls except on 
the North-Eaſt Side,. and open at the Top to 
the Sun, whereby. the Water gradually evapo- 
rates, and the Salt it had imbibed from the 
Earth ſhoots into ſmall Cryſtals, which are the 


rough Salt- 
Countries. 
far greateſt 


petre we receive from the Eaſtern- 
This is the Way of procuring the 
uantity of Nitre that is ma e in the 


World, ſo that this Earth ſeems to be its moſt 
natural Ore, though there are various other 


Methods of obtaining it“. 


* Philoſophers generally 
allow the Air to be impreg- 
nated with a volatile Nitre, 
thence communicated to pin- 
guious alcaline Earths, and 
other Subſtances adapted to 
receive it; and Hofman af 
firms, that Nitre may at 
any time be extracted from 
the Air, by expoſing to it 
an alcali ie Salt, in a Place 
not open to the Rain and 
Dews. The Winds blowing 
from the Northerly and 
Eaſterly Points contribute 
moſt to the Generation of 
Nitre; and it is obſervable, 
that the Earth we have been 
deſcribing is always found 
on the Sides of Hills facing 
thoſe Quarters. Earths moi- 
fhen'd with the Dung and 


The Ules of Salt- 


Urine of Animals, as thoſe 
of Sreer-fulds, Stables, Pi- 
geori-houſes, and the like, 
all afford more or leſs Nitre; 
and in France great Quan- 
tities of this Salt are annu- 
ally made by boiling in Wa- 
ter the Matter of old Walls, 
the Plaiſter of ruin'd Build- 
ings, the Earths of Places. 
where Animals have been 
fed, Sc. which Salt they 
refine by boiling it three or 
four times, and paſſing it 
through ſeveral Lyes: And 
why might not a Manu- 
factory of this Kind be ſet 
up and carried on in Eng- 
land with as much Advantage 
as at Paris, where ſuch a 
one has been many Years 
eſtabliſh's ? 

petre 
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petre in making Gunpowder, and in preſerving 
Subſtances as common Salt, are well known; 
and in Medicine it is of ſuch excellent Service 
in Fevers, Inflammations, and ſeveral other Dit- 
orders, that it ſeems worthy of all the Regard 

that is paid to it in the preſent Practice. 
THERE is another Kind of Salt, call'd Ho- 
rax, whoſe Compoſition, whether natural or 
artificial, ſeems, till of late, to have been little 
underſtood. However, at preſent it is known, 
that in many Parts of Per/za, as well as in the 
Dominions of the Great Mogul and other 
Eaſtern Countries, there oozes from the Sides 
of Hills that abound with metallic Ores, eſpe- 
cially that of Copper, a muddy Water of a 
blueiſh grey Colour, ſometimes a little reddiſh, 
and fometimes greeniſh, but the two laſt Dyes 
are only accidental. It is of a brackiſh, bit- 
teriſh, and very nauſeous Taſte, and has ſome- 
times a bituminous Matter ſwimming on its 
Surface. This Water, where it runs in {uffi- 
cient Plenty, is directed in its Courſe into ſeve- 
ral wide and ſhallow Pits, where it is left to 
evaporate; but thoſe who have the Care of the 
Pits are frequently putting in large Quantities 
of the Mud depoſited by the Water in its 
Channel or about the Mouth of the Spring, 
which they mix thoroughly by ſtirring it a- 
bout, and from time to time ſkim off the 
bituminous Subſtance, whenever 1t appears. 
The Whole being, by Evaporation and the 
Addition of Mud, brought to the Conſi- 
fence 
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ſtence of a ſoft Pap, they throw over it 
in the Heat of the Day a large Quan- 
tity of melted Fat, and having ftirr'd it well 
together they immediately cover it with a light 
Cruſt of dried Vegetables, ſmall} Branches of 
Trees, or the like, and over that lay a thin 
Covering of any common Clay. Thus it is left 
to the Action of the Sun; and when it is judged 
by making Trials about the Edges, that the 
Moiſture is wholly evaporated, which is uſually 
in ſeven or eight Days from the covering of 
the Pits, the Coat of Clay and the Vegetables 
are removed, and there appears a looſe crumbly 
Subſtance, which being gently broke to pieces 
with Spades and ſifted, the looſe earthy Pow» 
der runs through the Sieve, and leaves behind 
it the Salt concreted from the evaporated Li- 
quor. This is what we call rough or native 
Borax, and is in rude irregular Maſſes, very foul, 
earthy and fattiſh, of a greeniſh Colour, and 
a dilagreeable Smell: But for Medicine and 
other Utes it is refin'd by a chymical Proceſs, 
and when perfectly purified is clear and tranſ- 
parent like Rock-Cryſtal.—Borax is uſed in 
ſoldering and fuſing of Metals, and by the 
Dyers to give a Gloſs to Silks. In Jah the 
Ladies uſe it as a Coſmetic“; and with us it is 
of conſiderable Repute in Medicine, being in- 


Coſmetic is a Term uſed prove the Complexion; as 
' . for any Preparation or Means Ceruſe, and the whole Tribe 
employ'd to beautify the of Fucus's, Waſhes, cold 
Face, and preſerve or im- Creams, Lip-Salves,  &c. 
ciſive 
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ciſive and aperient, and therefore effectual againſt 
Diſeaſes proceeding from an Inſpiſſation of the 
Humours, and Obſtructions thence ariſing. It 
is alſo of Service in promoting the Menſes, and 
facilitating Delivery. 

Tut Turquoiſe or Tarcois Stone is found in 
ſeveral Parts of the Eaſt, but no where finer, 
or in greater Plenty, than in Perfia. This Foſ- 
ſil, which from its beautiful Colour has been 
always accounted a Gem, is in reality no other 
than a Copper-Ore, and that far from one of 
the hardeſt Kind. It is found in the Fiſſures of 
Stones that contain Copper, either in ſingle 
Knobs from the Size of a Pea to that of a 
Walnut, or in Cluſters of theſe ranged Side by 
Side, and forming large flat Maſſes. Its Co- 
lour is a fine pale Blue, with ſome ſmall Ad- 
mixture of Green; and it 1s naturally of a 
ſmooth and polite Surface, ſo that it is often 
worn without any additional Poliſh, But there 
is another Sort of Turquoiſe, which is a quite 
different Subſtance from the former, being the 
Teeth or Bones of Animals, that have lain in 
the Earth in the Neighbourhood of Copper- 
Ore till they have been tinged by it with deep 
blue Spots and Veins, which, when the Bone 
is put into a gentle Fire, diffuſe themſelves 
through the whole Subſtance, and make it of a 
beautiful pale Blue“. The finer and more per- 


* There are ſeveral Mines France, and moſt of what 
of theſe Turquoiſes in arg now worn are of this 


fect 
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fect of either of theſe Kinds of the Turquoiſe 
are faid by our Jewellers to be of the ot Rock, 
and thoſe that are leſs perfect and valuable, are 
call'd Turquoiſes of the new Rock; which Di- 
ſtinction we ſuppoſe proceeds from what Taver- 
nier relates, of two Mines of thoſe Names in Per. 
fea, the Stones found in the latter being much 
leſs eſteem'd than thoſe of the former. —The 
great Defect of all Turquoiſes is, that in Time 
they loſe their blue Colour, and become green, 
and then ceaſe to be of any Value; beſides, 
they are eaſily counterfeited, and that fo per- 
fectly, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſcover the 
Deceit®. 

That Lapis Lazuli found in Per/ia and other 
Afiatic Countries is the moſt efteem'd, though 
it is hkewile to be met with in Africa and 
America, and alſo in Europe, This is fre- 


Kind, An accurate Ob- of Heat to bring them to 


ſerver may often trace the 
Grain of Ivory even in the 
finelt of them; for ſome 

arts of the Streaks of the 
Bone having been harder 
than the reſt, and receiv'd 
much leſs of the Colour, are 
eaſily diſtinguiſn'd by their 
whitiſh Caſt. The eating 
of them, to diffuſe the Blue 
through the whole Subſtance 
is a Matter of much Nicety, 
for tome of theſe Turquoi- 
tes require a greater Degree 


their Colour than others ; 
and if the Heat be too in- 
tenſe, it will take the Co- 
lour quite away. 

* Mr. H. teils us that he 
wears in a Ring a Turquoiſe 
of his own making, from a 
hard Bone tinged with a 
Jincture of Copper in an 
Alkali, whica is equal to 
many of the fineſt native 
'Turquoiſe:, and is allow'd 
by the ſewellers to be a 
Turquoiſe of the c Rock. 


quentiy 
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quently call'd Azure Stone, being for the moſt 
part of a beautiful deep Sky-Blue, but always 
variegated with a white Matter, and adorn'd 
with Veins of a golden Colour. The yellow 
Veins are very bright and gloſſy, and the white 
have been uſually taken for a Spar, but are 
really a debaſed Cryſtal. It is found in irre- 
gular Maſſes, from the Size of a Nut, to that 
of a Man's Head, and is capable of a fine Po- 
liſh, making when wrought a very beautitul Fi- 
gure. It is yet more beautiful, when the golden 
Marcaſite is diſperſed over it in diftin& Spots, 
and not in the Form of Veins, and when the 
white Matter is very pure and pellucid; in which 
State ſome Naturaliſts ſuppoſe it to be the Sap- 
phire of the Ancients. Perhaps this Stone, like 
the Turquoiſe, is only an elegant Species of 
Copper-Ore; but be that as it will, it is poliſh'd 
and valued as a Gem, and is ſometimes uſed in 
Medicine. The Lapis Lazuli of Aſia hkewile 
affords the Painters that fine Blue call'd Ultra- 
marine, winch never changes, whereas the 


This Blue is one of the 
richeſt and moſt valuable 
Colours uſed in Painting. 
It is prepared by calciniag 
tae Lapis in an Iron Pot or 
Crucible, then grinding it 
very fine on a Pi ce of Por- 
phyry, and afterwards mix- 
ing it up wich a Paſtz made 
of Wax, Pitch, Maſtich, 
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Oil, and Turpentine. This 
Paſte muſt be xaſu'd well in 
clear Water, to ſeparate the 
colouring Part from the reſt, 
which precipitates to the 
Bottom in Form of a ſubtil, 
beautiful, blue Powder. The 
Wat-r is then pour'd off, 
and the Powder at Bottom 
dried in tlie Sun, which i the 
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German is apt to turn to a greeniſh Colour. 
The F/atic Stone will allo bear the Fire, which 
thoſe will not do that are found in Europe. 


VEGETABLES. 


OF the vegetable Productions of Perſia none 
deſerves our Attention more than the Palm 
or Date-Tree, which indeed is not peculiar to 
Perſia, but grows in Egypt, Bartary, and other 
warm Countries. This Tree runs up very high 
in one Stem, which is ſeluom more than a Foot 
in Diameter, though ſometimes they are much 
thicker. The Wood 1s porous, and that which 
13 molt ſolid has a coarſe Grain; but its greateſt 
Singularity is, that the Heart of the Tree is 
ſofteſt, the outer Parts being moſt hard and dura- 
ble. From the Boughs, as the Tree grows up, iſſue 
a great Number of ſmall Fibres, which croſs 
one another like Net-work, and of theſe the 


People make Cords, and Bruſhes for their 


true Ultramarine. Thoſe who 
prepare this Colour have u- 
ſaally four Kinds, obtain'd 
by ſo many different Lo- 
tions, the firſt of which is 
beſt, and ſometimes ſo fine 
as to be ſold for eleven 
Pounds Sterling per Ounce ; 
whereas the laſt Sort may 
be had for about twelve or 
fifteen Shillings. The com- 
mon Dutch Ultramarine is a 


leſs valuable Kind, being 
only Lapis or Smalt well 
ground and pulverized. — 
It is ſaid the Method of 
making this Colour was firſt 
diſcover'd in England, and 
that a Member of the EAH:- 
India Company, having a 
Quarrel with his Aſſociates, 
to be revenged of them 


made the Secret publick. 


Cloaths. 


8. 
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Cloaths. Of the Leaves they make Baſkets, 
Betoms, Sc. and of the Branches all Sorts of 
Cage-Work, and Boxes to pack up Goods in. 
The Palm-tree, as Dr. Shaw informs us, is 
chiefly propagated from young Shoots taken 
trom the Roots of full-grown Trees, which, 
if well tranſplanted and taken care of, will 
yield Fruit in fix or ſeven Years; whereas thoſe 
which are rais'd immediately from the Stone wil! 
not bear til! about their ſixteenth Year. About 
thirty Years after Tranſplantation the Tree 1s 
in its greateſt Vigour, and continues ſo for ſe- 
venty Years longer, bearing Cluſters of Dates: 
weighing fifteen or twenty Pounds; but from 
that Period it gradually decays, and uſually falls 
towards the End of its ſecond Century. The 
Date or Fruit of this Tree is in a Sort of 
Sheath, which opens as it grows; and 1t is re- 
markable, that the Male Tree bears large Clu- 
ſters, full of a whitiſh Farina, with which the 
young Fruit of the Female muſt be impreg- 
nated, or it never comes to Perfection. This 
is done in Pera (according to M. Thevenot) 
by taking two or three Bloſſoms of the male 
Cluſter, and inſerting them in the Sheath of 
the female; and Dr. Shaw tells us, that in the 
Kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis they uſe the 
ſame Method: But in Egypt they take a whole 
Cluſter of the male Tree, and ſprinkle the Fa- 
rina of it over ſeveral Cluſters of the other. — 
As to the Fruit or Dates themſelves, they are 
ufually round, longiſh, and yellow, but fre- 
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quently reddiſh on one Side, of a pleaſant ſweet 
mocilaginous Taſte, having a hard Stone with 
a Chink or Furrow running its whole Length, 
incloſed in a thin white Pellicle. They are of 
various Sizes, and are brought to us from dif- 
ferent Countries, but thoſe from Per/ia exceed 
all others in Largeneſs, Taſte, and Colour.— 
Dates are frequently uſed in Medicine, being 
good againſt Spitting of Blood, Diarrhœas, and 
all Diforders of the Reins and Bladder. They 
are of Service in ſtopping immoderate Diſ- 
charges of the Menſes, and procuring a Reten- 
tion of the Fetus; and they are proper in 
Coughs, Hoarſeneſs, and Pleuriſies. A De- 
coction of them is often uſed to promote the 
Eruption of the Small-Pox. But after all, they 
are difficult of Digeſtion, cauſe Pains in the 
Head, and occaſion Ohſtructions in the Viſcera; 
for which Reaſon thoſe who feed much upon 
Dates become ſcorbutic, and loſe their Teeth 
hetimes. 

TE Piſtachio or Piſtach Nut is alſo the Pro- 
duct of a Kind of Terebinthus or Turpentine- 
Tree, growing in Perfia and other Eaſtern 
Countries. This Fruit, with no other Cover- 
ing but its Shell, reſembles a ſmall Nut; but 
when wrapt in all its Coats, it is of the Size 
of a green Almond. The Kernel is red without, 
and green within, and its Taſte very agreeable. 
Theſe Nuts are uſed in Ragouts, comfited, 
made into Conſerves, &c. and being heating, 
moiſtening, attenuant, and aperitive, they * 
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of ſome Service in Medicine. They are prin- 
cipally uſed in Stuffings of the Lungs and Ob- 
ſtructions of the Liver; they ſtrengthen the 
Stomach, repreſs a Nauſea and Vomiting, ex- 

cite an Appetite, and afford good Nutriment. 
From theſe Productions of the Land let us 
proceed to conſider a marine Vegetable, namely 
Coral, which grows plentifully in the Perſan 
Gulf. The Ancients took Coral to be a Stone, 
but moſt of the Moderns rank it among the 
Number of Sea-Plants; and this Opinion is 
now ſo well eſtabliſh'd, that all other Senti- 
ments ſcem almoſt precluded. M. Tournefort, 
that able Botaniſt, maintains that it multiplies 
by Seed, though neither its Flower nor Seed 
be known; but the Count de Marſigli has dil- 
cover'd fome Parts therein, which ſeem to ſerve 
the Purpoſe of Seeds and Flowers, Allowing 
Coral then to be a Plant, it has, in that Qua- 
lity, a Root, whereby it is faſten'd to the Rock 
on which it grows. Theſe Roots are cover'd 
with a Bark full of ftarry Pores, which traverſe 
them from Top to Bottom, A little way trom 
the Root the Plant is divided into {mail Branches 
having white Streaks therein, which ſeem to 
repreſent a Kind of Fibres, The Extremities 
of the Branches are ſottiſh, and rounded into 
little Knobs, commonly divided into ſix Cells, 
fill'd with a fattiſh milky Humour, ſharp and 
aſtringent. And that nothing may be wanting 
to conſtitute a real Plant, theſe round Tumours. 
are eſteem'd a Kind of Pods, contain- 
113 ing 
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ing the Seed of the Coral; for it is ſaid, that 
wherever the incloſed Juice happens to be ſhed, 
and meets with a hard. Body to fix on, it car- 
ries Fecundity along with it, and produces a 
Coral Plant; whence it is, that in the Cabinets. 
of the Curious we find ſome of it on dead 
Men's Skulls, Pieces of earthen Ware, and 
other Kinds of ſolid Bodies, which Chance has 
thrown in the Way of the ſcatter'd Seed. It 
ſeems a Confirmation of this, that the Foot or 
Root of Coral takes the exact Form of the 
Solid it grows to, and even covers it, like a 
Plate, to a certain Extent, which ſhews that it 
was originally a fluid Subſtance; and we ſome- 
times find the ſame Subſtance lining the Inſide 
of a Shell, which it could never have enter'd 
but in a fluid Form.—Coral uſually grows in 
the Caverns or on the prominent Parts of Rocks. 
at the Bottom of the Sea, but it vegetates the 
_ contrary Way to all other Plants, the Root ad- 
hering to the Top of the Cavern, and the 
Branches ſhooting downwards. Hence an Ob- 
jection naturally ariſes againſt the Hypotheſis 
that Coral is propagated by Seed; for as it 
grows with its Head downwards, the Seed, if 
it bears any, muſt, when come to Maturity, 
fall to the Bottom of the Cavern, How comes 
it then, that this Plant never grows at the Bot- 
tom, where the Seed falls, but always on the 
Sides or Tops of the Clefts in Rocks, whither 
it cannot be carried? To which it may be an- 
{wer'd, that the Sced of Coral is probably ſo 
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very fine as to be lighter than the Water, in 
which it may likewiſe be buoy'd up by the 
milky Juice that ſurrounds it, which is of an 
unctuous Nature. The Conſequence of this is, 
that thoſe Seeds which riſe to the Surface of 
the Water, and there ſwim about at random, 

riſh and come to nothing; whereas thoſe 
which meet with Crevices and Vaults of Rocks 
in their Way, to faſten themſelves unto, un- 
fold their Tunicles, and flouriſh into a little 
Tree.—Upon a nice Examination of the ſeve- 
ral Parts of Coral, the Count de Marſigli con- 
cludes, that all its Organiſm, with regard to 
Vegetation, conſiſts in its Rind“; that the Tu- 


We have already taken 
ſome Notice of the Me- 
chaniſm of marine Plants in 
Pag. 274 of this Volume; 
to which we may add, that 
Vegetables in general are 
endued with no other Parts 
than are neceſſary to their 
Subſiſtence. As the terreſtrial 
Plants were made to live on 
thoſe Juices which pervade 
the Pores of the Earth, or 
fluctuate in the Air, they 
are accordingly provided 
with Roots, Fibres, and ca- 
pillary Veſſels, to attract the 
Water out of the Ground, 
and with Branches and 
Leaves to imbibe the Moi- 
ſture of the Atmoſpnere ; 


whereas the marine Plants, 
which find in the Waters all 
that is neceſſary for their 
Vegetation, have no Occa- 
fon for large Roots to ſup- 
ply them with the Juices of 
the Earth, being nouriſh'd 
without their Afiritance. In 
a Word, whether we allow 
Coral and fſuch-like Sub- 
ſtances the Name of Plants 
or no, we muſt acknow- 
ledge them to be regular 
Productions, which keep up 
the Continuation of their 
Species, and in which Chance 
has ;no more Share than it 
has in the Propagation of 
Flowers and Fruits upon the 
Land: And though the 
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bules of this Rind filtrate a Juice which fills the 
little Cells, and runs along the Canals to the Ex- 
tremities of the Branches; and that this Juice 
being petrified, both in the Cells encompaſſing 
the coralline Subſtance, and in thoſe of the 
Ends of the Branches whoſe Subſtance is not 
yet form'd, makes the Plant grow and increaſe 
in its Dimenſions. 

THERE are three Kinds of Coral, white, red, 
and black, the firſt of which 1s rareſt and moſt 
eſteem' d, but the red is commonly uſed in Me- 
dicine. It is drying, cooling, and aſtringent, 
ſweetens the Blood, frees the Stomach from 
acid Juices, ſtrengthens the Liver, and ſtops 
Fluxes. Some alſo attribute to Coral the im- 
mediate ſtopping of Blood, the promoting of 
Dentition, the ſecuring of Houſes from Thun- 
derbolts, and the driving away of evil Spirits, 
It is added, that Coral appears redder when 


of an infinite Wiſdom dif. 


Body of Water that covers 
playing itſelf in the Order 


them conceals from us the 


Manner of their Operation, 
the different Steps of their 
Growth and Progreſs, and 
the particular Uſes for which 
they are appointed; yet 
Reaſon can ſo far penetrate 
into the Myfteries of Na- 
ture, as to diſcern in thoſe 
Things that are in a great 
meaſure hidden from us, as 
well as in thoſe that are fully 
diſcover d to us, freſh Proofs 


and Oeconomy of the whole 
Univerſe, and making a li- 
beral Proviſion for the Iu 2- 
bitants of the Water as well 
as thoſe of the Land; and, 
in ſhort, of a Providence that 
that has ſo conſtituted and 
diſpoſed every Part of Na- 
ture, as to make it moſt 
effeftually conduce to the 
Benefit of Mankind. 
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worn on a Man than on a Woman; that it be- 
comes livid and pale when worn by a ſick Per- 
ſon; and that the Changes in the Plant cor- 
reſpond with thoſe of the Diſeaſe. But theſe 
and other whimſical Notions of the ſame Kind 
want no Con futation.— The chief Uſe we know 
of Coral is in Chaplets, Beads, and other 
Toys. 

Tur Time of the Coral Fiſhery (for fo it is 
call'd) is from April to Fuly; and the principal 
Places for it, beſides the Perfan Gulf, are the 
Red Sea, and ſome Parts of the Mediterranean, 
both on the Coaſts of Africa and Europe. The 
Method of fiſhing is nearly the ſame in all 
Places, and is as follows, Seven or eight 
Men go in a Boat, provided with a. Machine to 
tear up the Coral from the Rocks, which is 
compoſed of two Pieces of Wood croſſing each 
other at right Angles, with a leaden Weight 
at the Centre to ſink them, and a ſtrong Net 
at each End to entangle the Coral, beſides a 
Quantity of Hemp looſely twiſted, This is let 
down into the Sea by a Rope, and being moved 
along the Sides of the Rocks, the Coral grow- 
ing on the prominent Parts is embarraſs'd a- 
mongſt the Nets and Hemp, and is drawn up 
by the Fiſhermen, who, by the ſudden break- 
ing of the Rope, are ſometimes in Danger of 
drowning. Thus much for the vegetable Pro- 
ductions of Perſia; our next Step is to take a 
View of ſome of its Animals. 
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"Y- HE Horſes of Pera are the fineſt in all 

the Eaſt, (except thoſe of Arabia) being 
taller than the Engliſh Saddle-Horſes, exactly 
proportion'd, very light and ſprightly, and ex- 
cellent Travellers. To ſay nothing. of their 
Camels and Mules, which are of wonderful 
Service, they have a Breed of Arabian Aſſes, 
the beſt in the World. Theſe have ſmooth 
ſhining Hair, carry their Heads high, are light- 
and nimble, and move gracefully along. Theſe 
do not carry Burdens, like the common dull 
Aſſes of the Country, but are kept for riding, 
and are ſo much valued, that ſome of them are 
fold for above thirty Pounds Sterling, and none 
tolerably good are to be had under wenty. 
The Perſian Oxen have a ſharp- pointed Bunch 
on the Back near the Neck, and the Country- 
People make ule of them to ride upon, as well 
as to carry Burdens. 

In general it may be ſaid, that wild Beaſts 
are not very common in Pera, becauſe there 
are few Foreſts ; but in. the Province of Tabriſtan, 
the ancient Hyrcania, which is full of Woods, 
there are abundance of Wild Boars, Tigers, 
Leopards, Bears, Jackals, and other Animals. 
Sir John Chardin tells us of a frightful Bird, 
about an Ell long, with a rough Skin, and 
as hard as that of a Sea-Dog, which is ſome- 
times {aid to fall on Men and kill them; but 


we 
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we think no great Notice · is to be taken of ſuch 
uncertain Accounts. M. Thevenot ſays there are 
large black Scorpions in Pera, which are ſo 
venomous, that thoſe who are ſtung by them 
die in a few Hours; and the ſame Traveller 
mentions a certain ſquare-bodied Worm, longer 
and ſmaller than a Caterpillar, with a great 
Number of Feet, whoſe Bite is dangerous, and 
in ſome Caſes mortal. 
TE Antelope, according to M. Thevenot, is 
a Creature very common in Pera. It is ſhaped 
like a Deer, has fine large black Eyes, a long 
ſlender Neck, and his Horns grow almoſt ſtrait 
up from his Head, tapering gradually with Rings 
at equal Diſtances from each other. This Beaſt 
is remarkable for its Swiftneſs, on which Ac- 
count it is ſaid to be ſeldom taken alive; but 
our French Traveller, if he means the ſame 
Animal, does not ſeem to repreſent the taking 
of it as ſuch a difficult Matter. He tells us they 
have a Method of hunting the Antelope with a 
Creature call'd an Ounce, which is brought from 
Arabia, and is train'd up for that Purpoſe. 
The Huntſman uſually carries the Ounce behind 
him on horſeback, having a Chain about his 
Neck, and keeping a Cloth before his Eyes till 
they diſcover an Antelope ; upon which he 
pulls off the Cloth and Chain, and lets the 
Ounce go in Purſuit of his Prey. The Ounce 
having got Sight of the Antelope, creeps ſoftly 
towards him on his Belly, hiding himſelf, it he 
can, behind the Hedges, till being come 3 
a little 
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a little Diſtance, he takes two or three great 
Leaps, and ſcizes the Antelope. If he happens 
to miſs his Aim, he purſues no farther, and is 
ſo aſhamed, that the Huntſmen have much ado 
to make him hunt any more that Day.— The 
Perfians alſo train up Falcons to hunt the Ante- 
lope, having the ſtuff*d Skin or Figure of that 
Animal, on whoſe Noſe they conſtantly feed 
the Falcons. Having ſpied an Antelope, they 
let fly two of theſe Falcons, one of which 
faſtens juſt upon the Noſe of the Creature, who 
endeavours to ſhake off bis Enemy, whilſt the 
Bird flutters to keep his Hold, which hinders 
the Antelope from running or ſeeing well be- 
fore him. However, if he happen to diſengage 
himſelf from his firſt Aſſailant, the Falcon that 
is aloft ſtoops and ſupplies the Place of the 
other, which immediately points up and keeps 
above, ready to ſucceed his Companion if he 
ſhould be ſhaken off by the Antelope. Thus 
the Falcons harraſs the poor Animal, and hinder 
his running, till the Dogs come up, who ſoon 
make an End of the Diverſion. 

Tnosg Parts of Perfa which lie near Ara- 
bia are very much infeſted with Locuſts, and 
therefore it ſeems not improper to give {ome 
Account of that Infect, eſpecially as it ſerves 
for Food in theſe Eaſtern Parts of the World, 
and Ludo!fus makes it probable that the Quails 
mention'd Nu. xi. 31. were nothing <ile than 
Locaits. The uſual Size of this Creature is 
about two Inches and a half in Length, and in 

the 
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the Abdomen it has ſix or ſeven Inciſures. It has 
a large brown Head, with two prominent lenti- 
cular Eyes, three Pair of Legs, taking their 
Origin from the Thorax, the hindermoſt Pair 
being thick at the Thighs and prickly. Its 
Wings are membranaceous, of an Aſh-Colour 
inclining to a Red or Purple, with many brown 
Spots on them, and its Back is guarded as it 
were with Armour. Our Readers undouhtedly 
remember the Ravages made laſt Year in Europe 
by Swarms of theſe Inſefts, ſome of which ap- 
pear'd in Eng/and; but we have no where a 
better Account, of them than what is given us 
by the Sicur Beauplan in his Hiſtory of the 
Ukraine, and by Sir Haus Sloane in his Natural 
Hiftory of Jamaica. Colonel Needbam, ſays 
Sir Hans, who had liv'd ſome Time in Tenerife, 
intorm'd me, that the Locuſts deſtroy'd all the 
Product of that Iland. They came from the 
Coalt of Barbary, and having flown as far as 
they were able, one of them alighted in the 
Sca, and another upon that, ſo that one after 
another they made a I Jeap as big as the greateſt 
Ship above Water, and were thought to be as 
many under. Thoſe above Water, aſter the 
Sun had refreſn'd them next Day, took Flight 
again, and came in Clouds to the I land, 
wliere the Soldiers were got together to the 
Number of ſeven or eight tliauſand, who laying 
alide their Arms, ſome t20k Bugs, ſome Spades, 
dug Prenches, and cover'd the Inſects with 
Mould. Their Labour however had not the 
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intended Effect, for many of the Locuſts eſcap- 
ed, and being revived by the Sun did great 
Damage to the Vineyards. In ſhort, they ſtaid 
there four Months, the Cattle eat them and 
died, and ſo did ſeveral Men, and others ſtruck 
out in Blotches. 

Tae Sicur Beauplan tells us, that he has 
obſerv'd Swarms of Locuſts ſeveral Years one 
after another, which extended five or ſix Leagues 
in Length, and two or three in Breadth, 
being driven by a South-Faſt Wind into the 
Ukraine, where they did abundance of Miſchief, 
and cauſed a great Scarcity of Proviſions. In 
the Month of October they die, after laying at 
leaſt three hundred Eggs apiece, which are 
hatch'd the following Spring, if the Weather 
proves dry, but Rains at that Seaſon contribute 
much to deſtroy them. It is not eaſy to expreſs 
their Numbers, which are ſuch that they darken 
the Air, and when they alight upon the Ground 
it appears quite cuver'd with them. Our 
Author once ſaw ſuch a Multitude of them that 
they fill'd the Houſcs, Stables, Barns, Sc. and 
he could not ſce to eat in his Chamber without 
a Candle. He fired Gunpowder and Brimſtone 
to expel them, but all to no Purpoſe, for when 
the Door was open'd an infinite Number ruſh'd 
in, and it was troubleſome walking abroad to 
be hit by theſe Inſects, ſometimes on the Noſe, 
ſometimes cn the Eyes, ſometimes on the 
Cheeks, Sc. and there was no opening one's 
Mouth but tome would get in, ſo that even at 
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Meals they had no Reſpite. The ſame Gentle- 
man has ſcen them lying in the Roads one upon 
another to the Depth of four Inches, ſo that the 
Horſes would not trample over them without 
much laſhing, pricking up their Ears, ſnorting, 
and treading very fearfully. The Feet of the 
Horſes and the Wheels of the Carriages brutfing 
the ſe Creatures occaſion'd ſuch a Stink as not 
only off-nde.l the Noſe but the Brain; to remedy 
which a Handkerchiet dipped in Vinegar, and 
held to the Noſtrils, was found of Service.— 
After the Locuſts are hatch'd, it is about ſix 
Weeks before they can fly, but as ſoon as they 
can uſe their Wings, they travel wherever the 
Wind carries them ; fo that they are ſometimes 

driven into the Sea, where they all periſh. 
Tat Locuſt that appear'd amongſt us in 
1748 nearly reſembled a Graſhopper in Form, 
but was more robuſt, of a different Colour, with 
four large Wings, like thoſe of the Horle- 
ſinger. They were brown and tranſparent, 
divided into Panes by a {mall black Line, and 
their Texture was very elaſtic. The Wings of 
one of them, whoſe Body was two Inches and 
a half in Length, meaſured five Inches when 
extended; and ſome were taken of a larger 
Ste. The Body of the Inſet was ſcaly, its 
Head large, its Face ſtreak'd with Brown and 
White, and its Eyes of a Hazle-Colour. Its 
Jaws open'd and ſhut horizontally, and were 
of a black, hard, horny Subſtance, not keen 
but blunt, and meeting with great ExaCtnefs. 
M m 2 The 
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The Tongue was like a ſmall French Bean, and 
over the Jaws it had a Covering, which it could 
contract at pleaſure, or put forth from its Mouth 
ro a conſiderable Diſtance. This thin Subſtance 
is probably of Uſe to the Creature in drawing 
towards it Blades of Graſs, or whatever elſe it 
eats that is of a yielding Nature. Many Peo- 
ple have imagined the laſt Year's Locuſt to be 
only our large Graſhopper ; but this is a great 
Miſtake, the Graſhopper being of a fine Green, 
with a long Horn at the Tail, and ſeldom to 
be ſeen more than one at a time. In ſhort, 
upon comparing the Inſect with the Figure of 
the common Locuſt of Barbary given us by 
Dr. Shaw, they ſeem to be the ſame, or at leaſt 
to have no very material Difference“. 

Unvrr the Article of Vegetables we have 
given an Account of the Coral-Fiſhery in the 
Perfian Gulf, and now we are ſpeaking of Ani- 
at's it is proper to take notice of that of Pearls, 
tor which that Part of the Sea has always been 
celebrated. Pearl is a hard, white, ſhining 
Body, uſually roundiſh, found in a Shell-Fiſh 
reſembling an Oyſter, and rank'd in the Num- 
ber of Gems or precious Stones. The Forma- 


* As to the Etymology fires will be taken notice of 
ef the Word Locuſt, we are in its proper Place; and as 
obliged to our Correſpon- to Birds of Paſſage, he may 
dent for the Hint given us, find the Subje& largely 
but chuſe to omit it, as be- handled in Page 5, &c. of 
ing a Matter entirely uncer- this Volume. 
tain. What be farther de- : 
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tion of Pearls has puzzled both ancient and mo- 
dern Naturaliſts, and has given Occaſion to 
ſeveral extravagant Hypotheſes. Plimy, Solinus, 
and others of the Ancients, ſuppoſed them 
form'd of the Dew, which (ſay they) the Fiſh 
riſes every Morning to the Surtace of the Wa- 
ter, and opens its Shell to imbibe; but this is 
manifeftly falſe, the Pearl-Oyſters growing faſt 
to the Rocks, and never riſing to the Surface. 
Othcrs wi'l have Pearls to be the Eggs of the 
Fiſhes that produce them, but this does not 
conſiſt with the Phenomena; for they are 
tound through the whole Subſtance of the 
Ovyftcr. in the Head, the Coat that covers it, 
the Stomach, and in general in all the fleſhy 
and muſculous Parts; fo that there is no Rea- 
fon to think that Pearls ſhould be in Oyſters 
what Eggs and Spawn are in Fowls and 
Fiſhes. This indeed may be ſaid, that as in 
2 Hen there is a Multitude of little Eggs in 
Form of Seed, ſome whereof grow and ripen 
whilſt the reſt continue nearly in the ſame State, 
ſo in each Oyſter one Pearl is uſually found 
larger than the reſt, and which ripens faſter 
than the others; and ſometimes this grows ſo 
large as to hinder the Oyſter from ſhutting, in 
which Caſe the Fiſh rots and dies. 

Ins the Memoirs of the French Academy M. 
Reaumur has a very curious Piece on the For- 
mation both of Shells and Pearls, where he ob- 
ſerves, that Pearls are form'd like Stones in 0- 
ther Animals, as thoſe of the Bladder, Kid- 
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neys, Sc. and that they are apparently the Ef- 
fects of a Diſeaſe in the Fiſh, deriving their O- 
rigin from a Juice extravaſated out of ſome 
broken Veſſels, and detain'd and fix'd among 
the Membranes, To evince the Poſſibility of 
this, he ſhews that the Shells of Sea- Fiſhes, as 
well as thoſe of Snails, &c. are wholly form'd 
of. a glutinous ſtony Matter, ouzing out of the 
Body of the Animal; and therefore it is no 
Wonder that ſuch. Animals as have Veſſels con- 
taining a ſufficient Quantity of ſtony Matter to 
build and extend a Shell, ſhould have enough 
to form Stones, in caſe the Juice deſtined tor 
the Growth of the Shell ſhould happen to over- 
flow, and burſt forth in any Cavity of the Body, 
or among, the Membranes. To confirm this 
Syſtem he obſerves, that the inner Surface of 
the common Pearl Muſcle is of a Mother-of- 
Pearl Colour in one Part, and reddiſh in ano- 
ther; and the Pearls found in this Fiſh are like- 
wiſe of two Colours, exactly correſponding with 
thoſe of the Shell; which ſhews, that in the 
ſame Place wherein the Tranſpiration of a cer- 
tain Juice had form'd a Coat or Layer of Shell 
of a certain Colour, the Veſſels which convey'd 
that Juice being broke, a little Maſs or Col- 
lection of it is form'd, and hardening becomes 
a Pearl of the ſame Colour with that Part of the 
Shell to which it correſponds. 

The Perfection of Pearls, whether round, in 
Form of Pears or Olives, or irregular, conſiſts 


chiefly in the Laſtre or Clearneſs of the Co- 
lour, 
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Jour “, which is call'd the Water. The white 
ones are moſt eſteem'd in Europe, but ſome of 
the Indians and Arabs prefer thoſe which border 
on the Yellow. Some are of a Lead-Colour, 
others blackiſh, but all are hable to change in 
wearing, eſpecially the white ones, which turn 
yellow in forty or fifty Years time, and are of 
little Value. Pearls have this Advantage over 
precious Stones dug, out of the Rocks, that the 
latter owe their Luſtre to the Induſtry of Men, 
but the former are born with that beautiful Wa- 
ter which gives them their Value; they are 
found perfectly poliſh'd in the Abyſles of the 
Sea, and Nature has put the laſt Hand to them 
ere they are ſeparated from their Mother. 

It is to be obſerv'd, that what we call 
Mother of Pearl is not the Shell of the Pearl- 
Oyſter, but of another Fiſh of the Oyſter Kind, 
call'd Auris marina, or the Naker, The Inſide 
of this Shell is very ſmooth and poliſh'd, and 
of the Whiteneſs and Water of Pearl itſelf, 
together with a delightful Mixture of Red, 
Blue, and Green; and its Outſide has the ſame 
Luſtre after the firſt Leaves have been clear'd 
off by Aqua fortis and the Lapidary's Drill.— 
Wens of Pearl are certain Excreſcences in Form 
of Half- Pearls, ſometimes found in the Bottoms 


The Size, as well as the peror of Perfa, in 1633, 
Water, makes a great Dif- was bought of an Arab for 
ference in the Value of Pearls, 22,000 Tomans, which, at 
That mention'd by Tawer- 31. 95. the Toman, amounts 
mer, in the Hands of an Em- to 110,400 J. Sterling. 


of 
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of the Pearl-Shells, which the L apidaries have 
the Skill to ſaw off and join together, and uſe 
them in ſeveral Works of Jewelry.“ 

Ons of the moſt noted Pearl Fiſheries (as we 
have already hinted) is in the Perfian Gulf, 
and particularly near the Iſland of Baharem, 
but there are ſeveral others in the Indian Seas, 
as well as thoſe of America. Nay, they are 
ſometimes taken on the Coaft of Scotland, and 
in other Parts of Europe; but theſe are not 
comparable to thoſe found near the Perfian 
Coaſt, or in any of the Indian Fiſheries. There 

are two Seaſons of fiſhing for Pearls, the firſt 


There is a curious Me- 
thod of making counterfeit 
Pearls, which is owing to 
the Sieur Janin, and ſeems 
worthy to be deſcribed. 
This Artift having obſerv'd, 
that the Scales of the little 
Fiſh call'd the Bleak had 
not only all the Luſtre of 
the real Pearl, but that after 
beating them to Powder in 
Water they return'd to their 
former Brillant upon drying, 
he bethought of ſetting a 
little Maſs thereof in the 
Cavity of a Bead, made of 
a Kind of Opal or Glaſs 
which had likewife a pearly 
Colour. For this Purpoſe 
he made uſe of a Glaſs Tube 
about fix Inches long, ſharp 
at one End and ſomewhat 


crooked, h which he 
blow'd a Drop of the Mat- 
ter into the Bead, and to 
ſpread it equally throughout 
the inner Circumference he 
ſhook it gently a long time 
in a Baſket lined with Paper. 
The pulverized Scales, faft- 
en'd by this Motion to the 
Infide of the Bead, reſume 
their Luſtre as they dry, and 
nothing remains but to ſtop 
up the Aperture, which is 
done by meled Wax, con- 
vey'd into it with a Tube 
like that uſed in introducing 
the diſſolved Scales. The ſu- 
perfluous Wax being clear d 
away, the Beads are per- 
forated and ſtrung, and ſo 
commence Necklaces. 


1 
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in March and April, the ſecond in Auguſt and 
September, and during theſe Seaſons there appear 
about the above mention'd Iſland ſome hundreds 
of Fiſhermen's Barks, nay, two or three thou- 
land, if M. Thevenot was rightly inform'd. 
Each of theſe Barks is provided with one or two 
Divers, who pertorm Feats that are almoſt in- 
credible. When the Barks have caſt Anchor, 
which they commonly do in about five Fathom 
Water, the Diver binds a heavy Stone under 
his Body, which is to ſerve him as Ballaſt, to 
prevent his being driven away with the Mo- 
tion of the Sea, and enable him to walk more 
ſteadily. Beſides this he ties another Stone to 
one Foot, which makes him fink to the Bot- 
tom in a Moment; and he carries down with 
him a large Net in manner of a Sack, which 
is tied to his Neck by a Cord, whereof one 
End is faſten'd to the Side of the Veſſel. This 
Sack is intended for the Reception of the 
Oyſters gather'd from the Rocks, and the Rope 
is to pull up the Diver when his Bag is full, 
or he wants to take Breath. To prevent his 
Hands being wounded by the Rocks or Shells, 
he wears leathern Mittens; and thus equipp'd 
he precipitates himſelf to the Bottom, where 


he makes the beſt Uſe of his Time in tearing | 
off the Oyſters he meets withal, and cramming 
them into his Budget. When he finds himſelf 
ſtraiten'd, he gives the Rope a Pull, and hold- 
ing faſt by both Hands the People in the Bark 

draw him up, and unload him of his F I» 
| whic 
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which are ſometimes five hundred Oyſters, ſome- 
times not above fifty. The beſt Divers, it is 
ſaid, will keep under Water for half an Hour, 
and few of them leſs than a Quarter; and this 
violent Exerciſe they continue many Hours 
without Intermiſſion“. The Water is uſually 
very clear, ſo that the Diver can eaſily ſee what 
he is about; but to prevent his being ſcen by 
ravenous Fiſhes, he ſometimes makes the Water 
muddy ; notwithſtanding which the Divers now 
and then fall a Prey to theſe Monſters of the 
Deep, and of all the Perils attending the Pearl- 
Fiſhery, this is one of the greateſt and moſt 


uſual. 


® We ſhall not pretend 
to vouch for the Truth of 
all that is related concern- 
ing theſe Divers, eſpecially 
that Particular of their con- 
tinuing fo long under Water. 
Some Divers help them- 
ſelves by carrying down 
Spunges dipp'd in Oll in 
their Mouths ; but confider- 
ing the ſmall Quantity of 
Air that can be contain'd in 
the Pores of a Spunge, and 
how much that little will be 
contracted by the Preſſure of 
the incumbent Air, ſuch a 
Supply cannot long ſubſiſt 
the Diver; it being found 
by iment, that a Gal- 
lon of Air included in a 


Bladder, and by a Pipe re- 
ciprocally infpired and ex- 
pired by the Lungs, becomes 
unfit for Reſpiration in little 
more than a Minute; for 
though its Elaſticity be not 
much alter'd in paſſing the 
Lungs, yet it loſes its vi- 
vifying Spirit. In effect, 
Dr. Halley aſſures us, that 
a naked Diver cannot re- 
main above two Minutes 
under Water without a 
Spunge, nor much longer 
with one; nay, without 
much Practice, not near ſo 
long, Perſons not uſed ta 
diving beginning to ſtifle in 
about half a Minute. Be- 


ſides, if the Depth be con- 
TAI 
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Tux Barks unload their Oyſters on the 
Shore, and lay them in a great Number of 
little Pits, dug four or five Feet ſquare, raiſing 
Heaps of Sand over them the Height of a Man, 
which at a Diſtance look like an Army ranged 
in Battle. In this Condition they are left till 
the Rain, Wind, and Sun have obliged them 
to open, which ſoon kills them, the Fleſh rots 
and dries, and the Pearls, thus diſengaged, tum- 
ble into the Pit upon taking out the Oyſters. 
The Pits being clear'd of the groſſer Filth, the 
Sand is ſeveral times ſifted to ſeparate the 
Pearls; but notwithſtanding all their Care, they 


loſe a great many. 


ſiderable, the reſſure of the 
Water on the Veſſels makes 
the Eyes blood ſhotten, and 
frequently occaſions a Spit- 
ting of Blood. Hence ſome 
have contrived double flexi- 
ble Pipes, to circulate Air 
down into a Cavity incloſing 
the Diver as with Armour, 
ſo that his Breaſt might 
have Room to dilate upon 
Inſpiration ; the freſh Air 
being forced down one of 
the Pipes by Bellows, and 
returning by the other, not 
unlike a Vein and Artery. 
But, when the Depth ex- 
ceeds three Fathoms, this 
Method eis found impractica 
ble, the Water obſtructing the 


When the Pearls are dried 


Circulation of the Blood in the 
Limbs, and preſſing ſo ſtrong- 
ly on the Junctures where 
the Armour is made tight 
with Leather, that if there 
be the leaſt Defect in any 
of them, it inſtantly ruſhes 
in and fills the whole Ma- 
chine, to the great Danger 
of the Diver's Life. 

The Diving-Bell is an 
Engine contrived to reme- 
dy theſe Inconveniencie*s, 
wherein the Diver is ſafely 
conveyed to any reaſonable 
Depth of Water, and many 
ſtay there more or leſs Time, 
according as the Bell 1s 
greater or leſs. The lateſt 
Improvements in the Diving- 


and 
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and ſifted, they are paſs'd through a Sieve ac- 
cording to their Sizes; and the ſmalleſt are fold 
for Seed of Pearls, and the reſt by Auction to 
the higheſt Bidder. 

Wr hope the Reader will not think he has 
been tog, long detain'd upon a Subject that 
makes ſo curious a Part of Natural Hiſtory ; 
but we are now going to ſhift the Scene, and 
preſent to his View ſome of the Works of Art, 
in a Deſcription of ſeveral of the moſt magni- 


ficent Structures in the Perian Empire. 


Bell have been made by 
our ingenious Countryman 
Dr. Halley, and Mr. Trie- 
ald of Stockholm. The 
Doctor's Bell was three Feet 
wide at Top, five Feet at 
Bottom, and eight Feet high, 
containing about ſixty- three 
cubic Feet, or near eight 
Hogſheads, in its Concavity. 
This was coated externally 
with Lead, ſo heavy that it 
would ſink empty, and a 
Weight diſtributed abour its 
Bottom to make it deſcend 
perpendicularly and no other- 
wiſe. In the Top was fix d 
a ftrong clear Glaſs to let in 
the Light from above, and 
a Cock to let out the hot 
Alr. Below was a circular 
Seat for the Divers to fit on, 


them fi empty. 


and from the Bottom was 
hung by three Ropes a Stage 
for them to ſtand on to do 
their Buſineſs. This Machine 
was ſuſpended from the Maſt 
of a Ship by a Sprit, which 
was ſufficiently ſecured by 
Stays, and directed by Braces 
to carry it over-board clear 
of the Ship, and bring it in 
again. To ſupply the Bell 
with Air when under Water, 
there were two Barrels, hold- 
ing each thirty fix Gallons, 
and caſed with Lead to make 
Theſe 


had a Hole in the Bottom 
to let in the Water accord- 
ing as the Air was condenſed 
in their Deſcent, and to let 
it out again when they were 
drawn up from below. In 


BuiLlD:® 
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Bu1LDINGS. 


IF we look into Iſpahan, the 


Capital of Per- 


fia, we are charm'd there with the Royal 
Square, which Travellers in general repreſent as 
one of the fineſt in the World. Acc6rding to 
Sir John Chardin it is 440 Paces in Length, 
and 150 in Breadth, but M. Thevenot makes its 
Length 700 Paces and its Breadth two or three 


hundred. 


The Houſes round this 


Square are 


all of the ſame Height, and built in the ſame 
Manner, fo that nothing can be more regular; 
and about twenty Paces from the Buildings 


the Top of the Barrels was 
another Hole, to which was 
fix'd a leathern Pipe or 
Hoſe, long enough to hang 
below the Hole at the Bot- 
tom, being kept down by a 
Weight > Us. fy ſo that 
the Air driven by the Wa- 
ter to he upper Part of the 
Barrels could not eſcape, un- 
leſs the lower End of theſe 
Pipes were firſt lifted up. 
Theſe Air- Barrels were fit- 
ted with Tackle, ſo as to 
riſe and fall alternately, like 
two Buckets; and were di- 
rected in their Deſcent by 
Lines faſten d to the under 
Edge of the Bell, fo that 
they came readily to the 


Vol II. Ne. 28. 


Hand of a Man ſtanding on 
the Stage to receive them, 
who lifting up the Ends of 
the Pipes above the Surface 
of the Water in the Barrels, 
all the Air included in the 
upper Part thereof was dri- 
ven into the Bell, the Water 
taking its Place. One Bar- 
rel being thus emptied of 
Air was drawn up upon a 
Signal given, and the other 
let down to be ready for 
Uſe; by which Method freſh 
Air was furniſh'd ſo plenti- 
fally, that the Doctor tells 
us he himſelf was one of five 
who were together at the 
Bottom in nine or ten Fa- 
thoms Water, for above an 


N n there 


„ — 2—— 
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there is a fine Canal of Spring Water, made by 
Sbab Abbas the Firſt, who, for its greater Em- 


belliſhment, cauſed the intermediate Space be- 


tween the Canal and the Houſes to be planted 


| Hour and a half. without 


any ill Conſequence, and 
might have continued there 
as long as they pleaſed for 


any thing that appear'd to 


the contrary. All the Pre- 


Caution the Doctor obſerved 


was to be let down gra- 
dually, about two Fathoms 
at a time, and then to ſtop 
and drive out the Water 
that had enter'd, by letting 
in three or four Barrels of 
freſh Air; and being ar- 
rived at the intended Depth, 
ne let out as much of the 
hot Air as the Barrels would 


. replace with cold, by turn- 


ing the Cock at the Top of 
the Bell, through whoſe A- 
perture, though very ſmall, 
the Air would ruſh out fo 
ſtrongly, as to make the 
Sea boil at the Surface. I he 
only Inconvenience People 
complain of in deſcending 1s 
a ſmall Pain in the Ears, as 
if the End of a Quill were 


- forcibly thruſt into them, 


which alternately abates and 
returns. till they are got to 
the Bottom, where the Air 


would be mov 


continues of an equal Den- 
fity. By this means the 
Doctor found he could lay 
the Bottom of the Sea, juſt 
within the Compaſs of the 


Bell, ſo far dry, as not to 


be over Shoes thereon; and 
the Glaſs admitted fo much 
Light when the Sun ſhone, 
and the Sea was clear and 
even, that he could ſee per- 
fectly well to write and 
read, and by the Return of 
the Air-Barrels could fend 
up Orders written with an 
Iron Pen on ſmall Pieces of 
Lead, direfting how he 
from Place 
to Place. At other Times, 
when the Water was rough 
and troubled, it would 

as dark as Night below ; but 
then a Candle might be kept 
burning in the Bell, which 
was found by Experiment to 
conſume much the ſame 
Quantity of confined Air as 
a Man does, wiz. about a 
Gallon in a Minute — This 
Bell was fo far improved by 
the Doctor, that a Diver 
might be detach'd from it 


with 
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with Plane-Trees, which in Summer afford a 


moſt delightful Shade. 


This Canal is lined 


with Bricks, and has a Border of black Stone 


on each Side, rais'd a 


to the Diſtance of eighty or 
a hundred Yards, by means 
of a Cap or Head-piece, 
ſomewhat like an inverted 
Hand-baſket, with a Glaſs 
in the fore Part that he 
might fee his Way. This 
Cap was of Lead, made to 
fit quite cloſe to the Shoul- 
ders, and in the Top of it 
was fix'd a flexible Pipe, 
communicating with the Bell, 
by which he had Air when 
he wanted, and which being 
coil'd round his Arm ſerved 
as a Clue to direct him back 
again to the Bell. 

After this, one would 
think little or nothing was 
wanting to tlie Perfection of 
Diving ; but M. Triewald 
obſerving, that Dr. Halley's 
ingenious Invention could 
not. be made uſe of wih- 
out conſiderable Do , 
requiring a eſſel an 
a — 4 of Hands to work 
and manage the Machine, 
bethought himſelf of a le ſſer 
Bell ſomewhat different in 
Form, which might eaſily 
be managed by two Hands, 


N.n 2 


Foot higher than the 


and yet anſwer all the Pur- 
poſes of the Doctor s. It is 
true, a Man in a large Bell 
has more Air than in a leſs, 
and conſequently ſhould be 
able to ſubſiſt longer on 2 
large than on a ſmall Quan- 
tity ; but in M. Triexvald's 
Bell the Stage is ſuſpended 
at fuch a Dittance from the 
Bottom, that when the Pi- 
ver ſtands upright his Head 
is but juſt above the Water, 
where the Air is cooler and 
fitter for Reſpiration than to 

wards the Top of the Bell: 
And yet when there is Oc- 
caſion for the Diver to be 
wholly in the Bell, and his 
Head of courſe in the up- 
per Part, it is ſo contrived, 
that when he has breath'd 
the hot Air as long as he 
well can, he may then draw 
the cooler and freſher Air 
from the lower Part, by 
means of a ſpi 
Tube placed cloſe to the 
Infide of the Bell, to the 
upper End of which Tube 
is fix'd a flexible one of Lea- 
ther, and to the End of that. 


Ground, 


piral Copper 
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Ground, and ſo broad that four Men may walk 
upon it a-breaſt. At the South End of this 
Square is the Royal Moſque, built in Form of 


an Ivory Mouth-piece, which 
the Diver holds in his 
Mouth, and reſpires the 
freſh Air from below ; and 
this he may do in any Po- 
ure, as ſtanding, fitting, 
bowing his Body, &c. This 
Contrivance is the better, as 
t occafions a Circulation fo 
nectſſary to the very Being 
5 Aue, and its Preſervation 
terte Uie of Animals. 

t muſt be acknowledged 
cyan ihe Diving-Bell, with 
ne late Impruvements, is 
„very curious Machine; 
and yet it ſeems to have 
been outdore in ſome Re- 
peéis by an Invention of 
the famous Cornelius Drebell 
{whom we have beretofore 
mention d)] if all be true that 
we are told concerning it. 
He contrived not only a 
Veſſel to be row'd under 
Water, but alſo a Liquor 
tvat would ſapply the Want 
of freſh Air. The Veſſel 
was made for King Fames 
the Firſt, and carried twelve 
Rowers beſides the Paſſen- 
gers. It was tried in the 
River Thames, and one of 
the Perſons who was in the 


Veſſel when the Experi- 
ment was made, told it to 
another who gave an Ac- 
count of it to the ingenious 
Mr. Boyle. As to the Li- 
quor, Mr. Boyle aſſures us, 
he diſcover'd by a Phyſi- 
cian who married Drebc/['s 
Daughter, that it was uſed 
as Occaſion required when 
the Air in the ſubmarine 
Boat was clogg'd by the 
Breath of the pany, and 
render'd unſit for Reſpira- 
tion ; at which Time, by 
anftopping a Veſſel full of 
this Liquor, he could pre- 
ſently reſtore to the trou- 
bled Air ſuch a Quantity of 
vital Parts, as made it uſe- 
ful again for a conſiderable 
Time. The Secret of this 
Liquor Drebell would never 
diſcloſe to more than one 
Perſon, who communicated 
the Preparation to Mr. Boyle ; 
from whoſe Exp. Phy/. Mech. 
of the Spring of the Air Dr. 
A related this 
Story, but much queſtions 
whether the Virtues of the 
Liquor were ſo effeftual as 


a Pen- 
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' a Pentagon, with a large Court before it, and 
a Portico round it adorn'd with a vaſt Profu- 
ion of Gold and Azure, the Whole inlaid with 
enamell'd Squares, and having a Frize round 
it, on which are written ſeveral Paſſages of the 
Koran in large golden Letters. Going through 
this noble Portico, we come to a beautiful Ba- 
ſon of Jaſper, ſupported by a Pedeſtal of the 
ſame Stone eight Feet high, with Steps to it 
. to come at the Water. The Dome of the 
| Moſque is one of the fineſt Pieces of Perſan 
Architecture, and is ſo high that it. may be 
ſeen at a great Diſtance. 

THz Royal Palace is is certainly one of the 
moſt ſpacious in the World, being near a League 
and half in Circumference. Its grand Portico 
is on the Weſt Side, of the Square aboye-men- 
tion'd, is very lofty, and-all of Porphyry. The 
Threſhold at the Entrance is of a . Mar- 
ble, about five or ſix Inches high, which the 
Perfians revere as ſacred, ſo that they always 
ſtep over it, and whoever dared to ſtep upon 
it would be puniſh'd. The Gate is alſo eſteem'd 
ſacred, and thoſe Who have receiv'd any Fa- 
vour from the Emperor, go and kiſs it with. 

eat Solemnity, praying, aloud for the Pro- 
| 27 of their Prince; and the Emperor him- 
if 6 out of Reſpect,. never goes through this 
Gate on horſeback. A few Steps beyond the 
Portico there are two large Halls, in one of 
which the Preſident of <1 Divan adminiſters: 
Juſtice, and the other belongs to another great 

| M__——_— Othcer 
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Officer of State, On the Sides of theſe are 
two ſmaller Halls, which are call'd Gudrd- Rooms, 
as being defign'd for that Uſe; but Sir Joby 
Chardin ſays there is no Guard kept there in 
the Day- time, and thofe placed to watch there 
in the Night ſleep as (quietly as in their own 
Houſes. bis Portico, the fame Author tells 
us, is a facred 4 from whence thoſe who 
take Sanctuary there cannot be removed by any. 
Perſon but the Emperor himſelf.— From the 
Portico a long Avenue leads us to many fpa- 
cious Buildings, which ſerve for Warchoufes 
and Shops, where all Sorts of Work are done 
for the 's Houſhold. On the Right 
Hand is the Royal Library, and adjoining to 
it is the great Wardrobe, conſiſting of ſeveral 
large Rooms or Halls. There are many other 
Halls, each deftined to ſome particular Uſe, 
and all built much in the fame manner. They 
all ſtand in the Middle of a Garden, are arched 
over, and on both Sides have a Row of Piazzas. 
Moſt of them have a large Baſon of Water in 
the Middle, and the Walls are lined with Jaſ- 
per eight Feet high from the Floor; from 
whence, to the very. Center of the Arch, there 
13 nothing, to be feen but Niches, fill'd with 
a thouſand different Figures that ſeem to be in- 
cruſted into the Wall, and compoſed of Cry- 
ſtal, Agate, Amber, Porcelain, and other beau- 
tiful Materials. —Near theſe Warehouſes ſtands 
the moſt ſumptuous Structure in the whole Pa- 
lace, confiſting of a large Hall, raiſed owe t 
above 
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above the Level of the Garden, and whole 
Cielmg, which is of 'Moſaic Work, is ſu 
by eighteen Columns thirty Feet in Height, 
wreath'd and gilded.. On each Side of this 
Hall chere is another, but not ſo , and a 
third behind it, which has a'Cieling- like the 
former. In the Middle of the great Hall are 
three Baſons of white Marble, raifed one above 
another in Ferm of 'a Pyramid, of which the 
loweſt is ſquare and ten Feet in Diameter, and 
the other two of an nal Figme. The 
King's Throne is placed under a f Al- 
cove, twelve Paces in , and / eight in 
Breadth; and here he gwes Audience to Fo- 
reign Miniſters in the moſt Manner. 
The Walls are adorn'd with Paintings -repre- 
ſenting the Battles of Mat the Great againſt: 
the Tartars, and with Mooriſh Works in Gold 
and Azure.— There are two other large Apart- 
ments, each ſtanding in a particular Garden, the 
one almoſt lie that laſt deſcribed, and the other 
two Stories high, conſiſting of Chambers, Gal- 
leries, Balconies, - Sc. with Baſons and Water- 
Spouts almoſt m every Room; .and in theſe 
Apartments the King holds his Aſſemblies. 
The Walls that ſurround theſe Gardens are of 
Earth, ten or twelve Feet high, above which 
there is a Kind of Gallery uſed only. by the 
King, through which he goes to other Parts of 
the Palace without being ſeen. 
To the Women's Apartment, or Haram, (us 
the Perſians call it) there are four large Ave- 
nues, 
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nues, one from the Royal Square, another op- 
„e. a third near the Kitchens of the 
alace, and a fourth which is enter d by none 
but the King himfelf. The firſt Avenue is 
ſhut in by a high Portico, adjoining to which 
are three ſpaciovs Halls, the two firſt whereof 
the Officers of State may enter, but the third is 
acceſſible only to the Eunuchs. This Portico 
has Steps round it, on which the Eunuchs ſit 
who are on Duty, ready to receive the Meſſages 
of thoſe without, and carry them to thoſe with- 
in; for all Eunuchs are not ſuffer d to enter the 
innermoſt Parts of the Haram. After 
the Portico, one diſcovers the Gardens, which 
are planted with lofty Trees, and are of a vaſt 
Extent. We likewiſe ſee four large Buildings, 
in which are lodged the Princeſſes of the Royal 
Blood, and thoſe Women who are preſented to 
the King on account of their tranſcendent Beau- 
ty. All theſe Buildings have one Story above the 
Ground- Floor, and conſiſt of ſo many Gal- 
leries, Chambers, Cloſets, Sc. that they are 
perfect Labyrinths. They are beautifully gilt 
and painted, and may each of them be ſtiled a 
Palace; and beyond theſe Buildings are at leaſt 
thirty other ſmaller ones, all in the ſame Line, 
which open into pleaſant Gardens. — But we for- 
bear any farther Deſcription of the Haram, for 
the ſame Reaſon we gave in ſpeaking of the 
Seraglio at Conſtantinople, namely, the Difficulty, 
not to ſay Impoſſibility, of a Traveller's gain- 
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ing Admittance into ſuch prohibited Receſſes, 
and conſequently of giving any Account there- 
of but what is uncertain or entirely fabulous. 
Beſides, it is generally obſerv'd, that there is 
not any Part of the World where the Women 
are fo ſtrictly guarded as in Pera; for which, 
among other Reaſons, the Perfians plead the 
Command of their Prophet Mabomet in his laſt 
Moments, who, it ſeems, was heard to ſay, Take 
care of your Religion and your Vives; and this 
they think is a ſufficient Authority for keeping 
their Women immured within high Walls, as 
are thoſe of the Royal Haram we have been 

deſcribing. | 
Tus Bridge at Zuipha, one of the Suburbs 
of Ia ban, is repreſented by Tavernier and 
Thevenot as one of the fineſt Structures in Per- 
Jia. It is built of Brick with Edgings of Free- 
ſtone, and is almoſt level, the Middle of it be- 
ing not much higher than the Ends. It is 
above three hundred Paces in Length, and 
roy Breadth, and is ſupported by a great 
Number of low Stone Arches. On each Side 
there is a Gallery eight or nine Feet broad, 
which runs from one End to the other, raiſed 
ſeveral Steps above the Level of the Bridge, 
and having trequent Openings for the ſake of 
Light, the freſh Air, and a Proſpect of the 
River. If a Perſon defire a more open Paſ- 
ſage, he may walk upon the Platform over 
theſe Galleries, but here the Paſſenger is fo 
much expoſed to the Heat of the Sun in Sum- 
mer, 
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mer, that he generally chuſes the cover'd Walk; 
which allo many times ſerves for a Horſe- Way 
in Winter, when the River overflows and fills 
the middle Way of the Bridge, which is de- 
ſigned for Horſes, But what is moſt remark- 
able is another Paſſage when the Water is low 
in Summer, which is agreeable on account of 
its Coolneſs. This Way is almoſt even with 
the Bottom of the River, but there are Stones ſo 
placed that one may ſtep over without wetting 
one's Shoes, and Openings through the Piers 
from one End of the Bridge to the other. 
Havre already given an Account of the 
Royal Moſque in /ſpaban, we think it needleſs 
to deſcribe any more of thoſe Structures; but 
there is a ſumptuous one at Com, where Fatima, 
Mahomet's Daughter, and two Kings are in- 
werr'd, which therefore ſeems to deſerve ſome 
Notice. The Acceſs to it is through four large 
ſpacious Courts, the firſt of which is a fine 
Garden, and the laſt is paved with tranſparent 
Marble, and ſurrounded with neat and beautiful 
Lodgings for the Prieſts. - The Doors of the 
Mauſoleum are plated with Silver, and the 
Tomb of Fatima is incloſed with a maſly Grate 
of the ſame Metal. On each Side of it are the 
Tombs of Abas I. and Sepbi I, two of the Per- 
Lan Monarchs; and here the Prieſts are con- 
tinually employ'd in reading the Koran, for 
which and other Services there is a vaſt Revenue 
belonging to this Moſque. Nothing can be 
unagined richer, neater, and more . 
than 
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than this Edifice, and the Ornaments are an- 
ſwerable to the Structure. 

To give the Reader ſome Idea of the Cara- 
vanſera s or Inns of Perſia and other Eaſtern 
Countries, it may not be amiſs to deſcribe the 
Royal one at Caſban, which, according to Sir 
Jobn Chardin, is the faireſt not only in that 
City, but in the whole Perſian 2 hp It is a 
ſquare Building, every Side of the Court or 
Area within being two hundred geometrical 
Paces. It has two Stories, with a Sort of Anti- 
chamber below, that runs the whole Length of 
two of the Fronts, rail'd about the Height of 
a Man above the Court, and four Inches lower 
than the Level of the Chamber. The ſecond 
Story is contrived like that below, with a Ba- 
luſtrade four Feet high, that lets in the Light, 
and runs round the Structure. The Entrance 
is under a high and magnificent Portal, adorn'd 
with Moſaic Work, as is the reſt of the Build- 
ing; and in the Middle of the Court there is a 
fine Fountain. The hinder Part of this Cara 
vanſera conſiſts of large Stables, Rooms for 
Servants and Luggage, Store houſes, and Lodg- 
ings for the Poor, and for the Country- People 
who bring their Goods to Market; and behind 
all there are large Gardens. The Founder of 
this magnificent Caravanſera was Abas the 
Great; and adjoining to it ſtands the Royal 
Palace, and another deſign'd for the lodging of 
Embaſſidurs, both erected at the Expence of 
the ſame Monarch. —lt is to be oblery'd, that 
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moſt of the Caravanſera's in the Cities of Per- 
a and Turky are built in this quadrangular 
Form, having Galleries running round them, 
into which the Chambers open, like many of 
our great Inns in England. In one Reſpect they 
reſemble Monaſteries, for they have a little 
Moſque belonging to them, and the Apartments 
are like the Cells in the Dormitorics of Reli- 
gious Houſes. When a Merchant arrives at 
one of theſe Caravanſera's, he has nothing to 
do but apply to the Director or Intendant of 
the Houſe, who will aſſign him a Lodging and 
a Warchouſe for his Goods, upon paying a 
ſmall Piece of Money at his Entrance, and T wo- 
pence or Three-pence a Day afterwards. As 
to Proviſions, Candles, Fuel, and other Ne- 
ceflaries, they are brought to the Caravanſera, 
and fold at an eaſy Rate.—But the Caravan- 
fera's built on the Roads are ſomewhat different 
from thoſe in the Cities. Theſe are often erect- 
ed in dry, barren, defert Places, and ſome of 
them are furniſh'd with Water from a great 
Diſtance, and at a vaſt Expence, there being 
no Caravanſera without its Well or Ciſtern. 
As they are deſign'd for the Reception of Com- 
panies of Merchants travelling together, with 
their Camels, Mules, Merchandiſe, Sc. they 
are always large Buildings, long or ſquare, having 
the Appearance of a Barn, without any diſtinct 
Rooms or Partitions. Al round the Inſide, at 
the Foot of the Wall, runs a Kind of Eleva- 
tion or rais'd Ground cover'd with flat Stones, 

| about 
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about two Feet high and ſix broad, which ſerves 
Travellers both for a Bed and a Table, the 
open Space in the Middle being allotted to the 
Camels, Mules, and Horſes. There are ſe- 
veral Hearths and Chimneys at proper Diſtances 
from each other, where they dreſs their Victuals; 
and after Supper their Bed 1s quickly made, 
conſiſting only of a Mat or Carpet ſpread 
upon the Bank above-mention'd, a Saddle ſup- 
plying the Place of a Pillow, and their Cloaths 
ſerving them for a Covering. Theſe Inns are 
deſign'd for all Travellers, of whatever Qua- 
lity, Country, or Religion; and many of them 
are provided with Straw, Barley, Bread, and 
Rice, at the Expence of the Founder. 

We have made no ſe _.:rate Article of the 
Antiquities of Perſia, as not having much to 
ſay upon that Head ; but we ſhall conclude this 
with a brief Account of the famous Ruins of 
Perſepolis, which it might be thought a great 
Omiſſion to pals over in Silence. This City 
was the Reſidence of the ancient Kings of Per- 
ia, and was ſcarce inferior to any City in the 


World in Splendor and Magnificence. The 


Wealth of it 1s evident by the great Plunder 
Alexander's Soldiers made when he had taken 
it, and given it up to Deſtruction, in Revenge 
for the many Cities of Greece which the Per- 
ans had deſtroy'd, and by the Treaſure he him- 


ſelf ſeized upon, which amounted to one hun- 


dred and twenty thouſand Talents of Gold and 
Silver. The Royal Palace was a Structure of 
Yor, II. No 28. Oo ſuch 
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ſuch Beauty and Magnificence, that perhaps it 
was never exceeded by any. It ſtood on a rocky 
Hill, and took up fifty Acres of Ground; being 
ſurrounded, according to Diodorus Siculus, with 
a triple Wall, the firſt of which was ſixteen 
Cubits high, che ſecond double that Height, 
and the innermoſt ſixty Cubits, all built of Mar- 
ble. The Palace itſelf was of a ſquare Form, 
and on each Side had brazen Gates. The Halls 
and Apartments of it were exceedingly ſpacious 
and lofty, the Walls of them adorn'd with 
noble Sculptures, ſome of which ſtill remain to 
teſtify its ancient Splendor; and the Cedar 
Roots ſhone with Gold, Silver, Ivory, and other 
precious Materials. The King's Throne was 
of pure Gold, embelliſh'd with Pearls and pre- 
cious Stones; and the Furniture of the Cham- 
bers was rich beyond Deſcription, the Bedſtcads 
being of ſolid Gold beſet with Gems, and every 
thing elſe proportionably ſumptuous. Its Glory 
however did but procure its Deſtruction, for at 
the great Feaſt which Alexagder held in it, he 
was pcriuaded by Thais, the Athenian Court: ſan, 
that it would be a noble Exploit to bun fo 
fine a Palace ; which, being heated with Wine, 
he rea ily agreed to, and himſelf led the Way 
with a Firebrand. Thus this ſuperb Palace, to- 
gether with the City, which for ſcveral Ages 
had been the Seat of the Perfan Monarchs, was 
ſoon reduced to a Heap of Ruins, which are 
ſtill to be feen about thirty Miles to the North 
of Schiras,and carry evident Tokens of its ancient 
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Magnificence. The lofty Columns yet ſtand- 
ing declare the Height of the fallen Roots, 
and the Stairs, which are thirty Feet wide, ſhew 
that the Apartments they led to were much 
ſuperior to any thing in our modern Palaces, 
Even Rome itſelf, according to ſome, has no- 
thing comparable to theſe venerable Remains 
of Antiquity; but as we have given a full De- 
{cription of the Ruins of Palmyra and Balbeck, 
which we apprehend are as ſtately as thoſe of 
Per ſepolis, we think it needleſs to enlarge here 
on a Subject in itſ{clf inſipid, at leaſt to the Ge- 

nerality of Readers, 
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QPEAKING of the mechanic Arts of the 
Perſians, Sir Jobn Chardin obſerves in gene- 
ral, that the Eaſtern People are naturally ſoft 
and lazy; though he allows they are Men of 
good Parts, having a penetrating Wit, are pa- 
tient, and would make very ſkilful Workmen 
if they were liberally paid. He adds, that they 
are not deſirous of new Inventions and Diſ- 
coveries, being contented to enjoy the Neceſ- 
ſaries and Conveniencies of Life, and chuſing 
rather to buy Goods from Strangers, than to 
learn the Art of making them. This Indolence 
he ſeems to attribute to the Heat of the Cli- 
mate, which enervates the Mind as well as the 
Body, and damps that Quickneſs of Fancy 
which is neceſſary to invent or improve an In- 
Oo 2 vention. 
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vention. This Character may be true in ſome 
meaſure, but is far from being applicable to all 
the Eaſtern Nations, eſpecially the Chineſe, or 
even to the Perſians themſelves, without much 
Exception, as will appear from an Account of 
ſome of their Arts and Manufactures. 

Tax Joiners in Pera are very ingenious in 
compoling all Sorts of inlaid and Moſaic Work, 
and make noble Cielings of that Kind, which 
are all fitted on the Ground, and then raiſed up 
to the Top of the Building. The Perfians are 
alſo well ſkill'd in the Art of Turning, though 
they have no Lathe for that Purpoſe, as we 
have, but only a Trendle, to which they faſten 
the Piece of Wood, or whatever they intend 
to turn. The Piece is turn'd about by a Thong 
taat goes twice round the Trendle, which a 
Boy holds with bath his Hands, pulling frft 
one End and then the other ; but if the Piece 
be ſmall, the Workman needs no Aſſiſtance, 
for with one Hand he turns the Axis with a 
Bow, and with the other he holds the Wood. 
They turn Metals as well as Wood, but in that 
Buſineſs they are far inferior to our European 
Workmen; and they are quite Strangers to the 
Method of turning an Oval. They lay on 
Lacker very neatly, the violent Motion of the 
Turning - Inſtrument melting it without the 
Help of Fire; and by rubbing it with a coarſe 
Cloth and a little Oil, they give their Work a 
wonderful Luſtre, which never fades, nor is the 
Lacker ſubject to Scaling. 
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Tae Perfian Artiſts excel in all Sorts of Em- 
broidery, eſpecially thoſe of Gold and Silver, 
either on Cloth, Silk, or Leather. In this Sort 
of Work they exceed even the Turks, whoſe 
Stitching and Embroidery we ſo much admire. | 
Their Leather Seams, and thoſe of Horſe- 
Trappings among the reſt, are ſo neat and 
ſmooth, that one would take them for Em- 
broidery. The Gold and Silver Thread they 
uſe is ſo well twiſted, that it looks hke Wire 
when it is wrought, the Silk not appearipg in 
the leaſt. 

AnoTHER Trade in which the Per/ians excel 
is that of Leather dreſſing, a great deal of what 
we call Turkey Leather being made in Per/ia ; 
and they are particularly ſkilld in the Pre para- 
tion of Shagreen *, which they fend to the In- 
dies, to Turky, and other neighbouring Coun- 
tries, This is a Kind of Leather cover'd with 
little roundiſh Grains, very cloſe and hard, but 
being ſteep'd in Water it becomes ſoft and plia- 
ble; whence it is of great Uſe in covering Caſes, 
Books, c. To prepare it, when the Skin of 


Authors are not agreed 
what the Animal is, of whoſe 
Skin Shagreen is prepared. 
Ir is commonly thought to 
be the Onzager, or wild Afs, 
and that the hardeſt Part of 
the Skin only is aſed. Bo- 
rel ſays it is a Sea-Calf, others 
à kind of Fiſh which the Turi. 


eall Shagrain, whoſe Skin is 


cover'd with Grains, and 
thoſe ſo hard that it will raſp 
and poliſh Wood. There is 
alſo a Shagreen made of the 


Skin of the Sguatina, which 


is what we call the Monk or 
Angel-Fi ; and it is ſome- 
times counterfeited by Mar- 
roquin made to reſemble it. 
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the Animal is juſt flead off, it is ſtreiched our, 
and cover'd over with Muſtard-Seed, or a Seed 
much like it, which being bruiſed upon the 
Skin, it is expoſed for ſome Days to the Wea- 
ther, and then tann'd. 

Fur Perſians make a Sort of Earthen Ware, 
which is one of their moſt curious Manufactures. 
ks Grain is © fine and tranſparent, that it can- 
not eaſily be diſtingwiſh'd from China Ware; 
Day, it is ſaid the Dutch mix the Perfian Ware 
with that of China, and import it into Holland. 
This Ware they have a Method of enamelling 
very beautifuly, with a Compoſition: made of 
Glaſs and little Pebbles pounded ſmall, and the 
Addition of other — or mineral Matters to 
give it the Colour required. The ſkilful Works 
men aſcribe to the Water the Glofs of the Co · 
lour, and ſay there are ſome Waters that diſſolve 
the Colours and make them fpread, whereas 
there are others that contract and fix them. 
The Pieces which the Perfians make beſt are 
the enamell'd Tiles, painted and cut out in Imi- 
tation of Ma ſaic Work; and indeed nothing 
of that Kind can be more bright and lively, or 
more finely and regularly drawn. This Petar 
Ware will bear the Fire, ſo that one may boil 
Water in it without breaking; and it is hard e- 
nough to make Mortars tor grinding Colours or 
other Materials. 

Tux Armourers in Perfia make very good 
Weapons, eſpecially Bows and 1 Their 
A are made of Wood and korn lax ce 
one 
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ene another, and cover'd with Sinews, and o- 
ver that with the Bark of a Tree very fleek and 
ſmooth; after which they are painted and rubb'd 
with an excellent Varniſh. Fhe Bow-Strings 
are of twiſted Silk, the Thickneſs of a large 
Quill; and the Quivers are made of Leather 
embrouer'd with Gold and Silk. Sir Jobn Char- 
din tells us they forge the Blades of their Scime- 
tars or Sabres cold, and before they dip them, 
they rub them with Tallow, Oil, or Butter, to- 
hinder them from breaking. After this they 
temper them wich Vinegar and Copperas ; and 
the Indian Steel, which they commonly uſe, be- 
mg fuller of Veins than ours, is fitter for da- 
maſkeening, in which Art the Per/frars likewiſe 
excel. Tavernier ſays, they are exquiſitely 
fkill'd in damaſkeening with Vitriol, and that 
they have their Steel from Golconda, which is 
the only Sort proper for that 2 When 
it is put in the Fire to temper, they give it # 
moderate Rednefs, like that of a Cherry; and 
inſtead of quenching it in Water, they only 
wrap it in a wet Linen-Cloth ; for if they gave 
it the ſame Degree of Heat that we do to ours, 
it would become as brittle as Glaſs. 

THExx are ſeveral other Manufactures of Iron 
and Steel, wherein the Perſans ſucceed: very 
well, and particularly Saws, which they make 
as bright as a Looking-Glaſs. They likewiſe 
make good Razors, and ſhave with great Dex- 
terity ; and their Sciſſars are alſo good, though 
ſhaped ſome what different from ours, being hol- 
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low on the Inſide, like Gutters, which they ſay 
makes the Edges of the two Blades join cloſer 
and cut the better. Their Mirrours or Looking- 
Glaſſes (to ſpeak a little improperly) are gene- 
rally of Steel, and convex, though ſome few are 


concave, As the Air is dry in Perſia, theſe 
Mirrours never ruſt or loſe their Brightneſs. 
They have indeed Looking-Glaſſes like ours, 
but not near ſo many as thoſe of Metal, which 
they prefer on two Accounts; firſt, becauſe 
they are more laſting, as being not liable to be 
broke by falling; and ſecondly, becauſe Glaſſes 
become uſeleſs when they are once unfilver'd, 
and the Method of filvering Glaſſes is not known 
in Perfia and other Eaſtern Countries. Add to 
this, that Quickſilver ſooner comes off the Back 
of Looking- Glaſſes there than in Europe, by rea- 
ſon of the Dryneſs of the Air. 

Tux Art of Dying ſeems to be better under- 
ſtood in Perſia than in Europe, their Colours be- 
ing more bright and laſting ; but this is not Io 
much owing to the ſuperior Skill of che Work- 
men, as to the Air and Climate of the Country, 
which being dry and clear cauſes the Colours to 
appear more lively. It may likewiſe be aſcrib- 
ed to the Strength and Goodneſs of- their Dy- 
ing Ingredients, many of which being of their 
on Growth, they have them in their greateſt 
Perfection. 

Tur Perſians have good Manufactures in 
Cotton, . Goats and Camels Hair, Yarn, and 
ſp:cially in Silk, which is the Staple . 

iy 
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dity of Perfia. The Natives have particularly 
addicted themſelves to the working of it, and 
it is what they are beſt ſkill'd in, and in which 
they have «vo moſt conſiderable Manufactures. 
Beſides Taffaties, Tabbies, Satins, and Silks 
mix' d with Cotton, or with Camels or Goat's 
Hair, which are made all over Per ia, they have 
at leaſt a hundred Sorts of fingle Brocade : But 
the double Brocade, which has both Sides alike, 
is the richeſt and moſt valuable of any that is 
made in the Eaſt; and the ſame may be ſaid of 
their Gold Velvet. All the Perſian Stuffs are 
very durable, and where there is Gold or Silver 
in the Work, it keeps its Colour and Luſtre to 
the laſt. The beſt Looms and Workmen for 
theſe Stuffs are at Teſd, Caſban, and Iſnaban; 
thoſe for Carpets are chiefly in the Province of 
Kerman, which are the beſt of any in the World, 
and are what we commonly call Turky Carpets, 
as well as thoſe manufactured in the Twrkifb Do- 
minions. Moſt of the Goat's-Hair Stuffs are 
made in Hyrcania; and the Perſians likewiſe 
make and ſtain ſome Calicoes, but they are not 
to be compared with thoſe of the Indies. 
As to the Perfian Architecture, there is no 
Country in the World where the Workmen are 
better ſkilPd in making Domes and Arches, the 
Coverings of their Houſes being generally vault- 
ed. Theſe Vaults indeed are low, becauſe they 
cammenly make Terraſſes on the Top, fling 
the Spaces between the Cupola's, and making 
them level, that they may take the Air or he 
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upon the Terraſs when the Seaſon permits. The 
Walls of their Houſes are generally of Brick, 
the Inſide of which they over-caſt with Mortar, 
then put on a Layer of fine Platſter, and after- 
wards whiten it, or do it over with beaten Talc 
blended with Lime, which gives a fine Gloſs 
to the Walls and Arches, making them appear 
as if they were filver'd. Painting is their moſt 
uſual Ornament ; and if they have any Carving, 
it is ſeldom any thing but Flowers and Foliage. 
The Windows of the Houſes belonging to the 
common People are only Lattices, but thoſe of 
Noblemen have Saſhes, the Glaſs whereof is 
thick and waved, to hinder People's looking 
in, and the Squares are of different Colours, 
ſome red, ſome'green, ſome yellow. The Per- 
Hans have generally a Contrivance on the Tops 
af their Houſes to let in the freſh Air; and 
even in the meaneſt Houſes there is a Baſon of 
Water, built of Brick, and overlaid with a Ce- 
ment which in Time becomes as hard as Mar- 
ble. This Cement is made with very fine Aſhes, 
mix d with half the Quantity of quick Lime, 
and with a Kind of Down growing on the Top 
of certain Reeds; inſtead of which they ſome- 
times uſe very fine Flocks or Kid's-Hair. This 
Compoſition is proof againſt Water, and cven 
againſt Fire, but Froſt cracks it, and makes it 
peel off; to prevent which, they drain the Ba- 
ſons in the Winter, fill them with Leaves. and 
cover them with Mats or Carpets.—in the 
Houſes of the Rich theſe Baſons are buiii w ; 
har 
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hard Free- ſtone, edged round with white Mar- 
ble. 

To conclude, the Perſians build moſtly with 
Brick, not becauſe Stone is ſcarce, ſays Sir Jobn 
Chardin, but becauſe it is not ſo proper to build 
with in hot Countries. They have no great 
Plenty of Timber indeed, and therefore they 
uſe but little; ſo that Bricks, either burnt or 
harden'd in the Sun, are the chief of their Ma- 
terials for Building. Their Houſes in general 
are far from affording fo noble a Proſpect as 
ours do, but within they are convenient enough, 
and look very airy. They ſeldom endeavour 
to make them appear magnificent or ſplendid 
by any outward Ornaments, the Faſhion of the 
Country being rather to conceal them from the 
Eyes of Paſſ-ngers; arid therefore great Men's 
Houſes are always incloſed within high Walls, 
which is the uſual Token whereby to know the 
Palaces in Per/ia. In general the Houſes con- 
ſiſt only of a Ground-Floor, or perhaps that and 
one upper Story, in which Caſe the Cielings of 
the pats are ſo much the lower; and 
this is the uſual Way of building, not only in 
Per ſia, but in all the Eaſtern Countries. 


The End of the Szcond Vokuux. 


